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dere Public received the two preceding 
volumes of Obſervations in ſo candid a 
manner, that I have been induced to publiſh 
a third and a fourth of a ſimilar nature. 

As the buſineſs of my life has been to ſtudy 
and endeavour to illuſtrate the Scriptures, 
as well as to preſs the truths contained in 
them on the heart, many other Obſervations 
have riſen up to view, in looking over again 
the books I had before examined, as well as 
in peruſing ſome I had never ſeen, when I 
made the Obſervations before publiſhed. 

Sir Philip Muſgrave, after having favoured 
me with the peruſal of Sir John Chardin's 
manuſcript notes on many paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, moſt obligingly ſent me, (after the two 
firſt volumes of my Obſervations appeared,) 
the three tomes of his Travels, printed in 
French, at Amſterdam, 1711, which furniſh- 
ed me with conſiderable additions, inſerted in 


the third and fourth volumes : and I cannot 
2 2 but 
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but make my very grateful acknowledgments 
to Sir Philip, for this freſh inſtance of good- 
neſs. 
A very eminent Member of the Univerſity of 
| Cambridge, obtained for me Viniſauf's account 
5 | of the expedition of King Richard I. to the 
Holy-Land, out of the Univerſity library, 
to whom alſo I acknowledge myſelf highly 
obliged, for this, as well as many other lite- 
rary favours. This account of Viniſauf was 
publiſhed in the ſecond volume of the col- 
lection of old Enghſh hiſtorians, printed at Ox- 
tord, in 1687. | 
Several very agreeable remarks were com- 
municated to me by a very learned and in- 
genious Clergyman of this county of Suffolk, 
moſtly indeed relating to what had been pub- 
liſhed in the two firſt volumes ; but they have 
furniſhed ſome materials for theſe two ſuc- 
ceeding ones, I would here return my very 
reſpectful thanks to this gentleman, and am 
forry I am not at liberty diſtinctly to mention 
his name. | | 
I alfo took a journey to London ſome time 
ago, expreſsly for the purpoſe of converſing 


| | with two perſons on matters of this kind. 
The 
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The one was a very ingenious and friendly 
gentleman, who viſited the Eaſt in 1774 *: 
he very obligingly read over to me that part 
of his Journal which related to the Holy- 
Land, and alſo communicated ſome other 
matters he recollected, about which I en- 
quired, but which were not ſet down in his 
memorandums. The other was Signior Lu- 
fignan, the author of the Hiſtory of the Re- 
volt of Ali Bey, of which the ſecond edition, 
made uſe of by me, was printed at London, 
in 1784, who not only had anſwered ſeveral 
queries I put to him by letter, but had aſſured 
me of his readineſs to communicate any far- 
ther eclairciſſements I might want, in conver- 
fation, if I came to London, which he could 
not ſo well commit to writing, as being a 
foreigner. This promiſe he very kindly ful- 
filled ; and thoſe communications were very 
uſeful to ſettle ſome matters, of ſuch a minute 
nature as not to be met with in books of tra- 
vels, but of conſiderable uſe to accompliſh 
what I had in view. It gives me pleaſure to 
think that my native country, the land of 


W. Boylſton, Eſq. of London. 
a 3 liberty 
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liberty and generoſity, has received this Eaſt- 
ern refugee into her boſom, who appears to be 
not only a man of ingenuity, and great in- 
formation as to Oriental matters, but has, I 
apprehend, the honour of being deſcended 
from a family, of which one wore the crown 
of the Chriſtian kingdom of Feruſalem ſome 
centuries ago, and others have ſuffered hard- 
ſhips on account of their attachment to the 
faith of Jeſus *. 

Beſides theſe ſources of information, T have 
conſulted a variety of books, as I had oppor- 
tunity, ſome printed ſince my firſt Obſerva- 
tions ; and others of an older date, but which 
J had had no opportunity of conſulting at that 
time. It may not be diſagreeable to ſet down 
a catalogue of them here, in the order in 


which the travels were undertaken, or nearly 
ſo. 


7 So Moſes © when he was come to years, refuſed to 
« be called, the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, eſteeming the 
&« reproach of Chriſt greater riches than the treaſures of 
* Egypt, for he had reſpect unto the recompence of re- 
<« ward.” Heb, xi. 
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Itinerarium Benjaminis, in ſeculo 12mo, Ludg. Bat. 1633. 

Itinerarium Sym. Simeonis, (an. 1322,) e cod. MS, in 
Bibliotheca Coll. Corp. Chriſti, Cantab. aſſervato. 
Cantab. 1778. 

Voy. de Pietro della Valle, (an. 1614, &c,) 8 tom. a 
Rouen, 1745. 

Voy. into the Levant, by Henry Blunt, Lond. 1650. 

Doubdan, Voy. de la Terre-Sainte, Paris, 1661, 4to. 


The preſent State of the Jews, more particularly thoſe in 
Barbary, by L. Addiſon, Lond. 1675. 


Relation of a Voyage into Mauritania, by the Sieur Ro- 


land Frejus, tranſ. from the French, Lond. 1671. 


Account of the Religion and Manners of the Mahometans, 
by Joſ. Pitts, 4th ed. Lond. 1738. 


Voy. de VArabie Heureuſe, (1708, 1709, 1710,) Amſt. 
1716. 

Journey to Mequinez, under Com. Stewart, in 1721, by 
Windus, Lond. 1725. 
Travels in ſeveral Parts of Turkey, Ægypt, and the Holy- 

Land, by James Haynes, Lond. 1774. 
Dr. Richard Chandler's Travels in Aſia Minor, Oxford, 


17755 4to. 
—— his Travels in Greece, Oxford, 1776, 4to. 
Niebuhr, Deſcript. de l'Arabie, Amſt. & Utrecht, 1774, 
4to. | 
=— Voy. en Arabie & en d'autres Pays,girconvoiſins, 
tome .1** Amit, & Utr. 1776; tome 2de\> 1780, 4to. 
Irwin's Voy. up the Red-Sea, &c, 2d ed. 1780, 
Major Rooke's Travels to the Coaſt of Arabia Felix, 
2d ed. Lond. 1784. 
Memoirs of the Baron de Tott, tranſlated into Engliſh, 
2 vol. Lond, 1785, 
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Beſides ſome few others, which are ſeldom, 
if ever, cited. To which might be added, 
Tales, tranſlated from the Perſian of Inatulla 
of Delhi, 2 vol. London, 1768. 

It is not to be expected, that theſe two vo- 

lumes I am now publiſhing ſhould ſtrike the 
Reader as ſenſibly as the two firſt : the charms 
of novelty muſt he much abated ; though not 
quite loſt. 
- "They relate, in general, to the ſame topics 
as the preceding, and are placed under the 
like chapters, though I have numbered the 
Obſervations ſo as to make one ſeries only, 
for the ſake of brevity in quoting them. 

But .though theſe Obſervations are placed 
under the ſame general heads, my Reader will 
find they are not merely the ſame as before, 
only farther amplified, confirmed, or corrected; 
they are mot of them quite new, if I do not 
miſcalculate, and may not only be read, I 


would hope, with ſome pleaſure, but ſome 


confiderable degree of information, as to mat- 
ters not before at all touched upon. 

In collecting theſe remarks, I have, from 
time to time, met with ſeveral things in books 
of travels, which ſeemed very much to illuſ- 

trate 
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trate certain paſſages of the Claſics, which 
were either paſſed over in ſilence, or very un- 
happily explained by modern commentators 
of the Weſt, and thoſe of great reputation, 
and acknowledged learning. Several of theſe 
I ſet down in papers apart, and deſigned to 
have placed them as an Appendix, at the end 
of the ſecond of theſe volumes; but as the 
Obſervations on the Scriptures took up more 
room than I expected, I have ſelected a part 


- only as a Specimen, to ſhow how agreeable it 


would be, for thoſe that write notes on the 
Claſſics, to make uſe of this mode of illuſ- 
trating hem, as I have done with regard to 
the ſacred writings. This Specimen I would 
place at the cloſe of this Preface, by which 
means the two volumes will be of much the 
{ame ſize. 


What I have ſaid of the Claſſics, may be 
applied alſo to Joſephus and St. Jerome. 

The paper relating to He#or's meeting with 
Achilles was drawn up, on the particular re- 
commendation of that Suffolk Clergyman I 
was ſpeaking of. Indeed the notes on that 
paſſage in Pope's Homer demonſtrate, of what 
conſequence the mode of explaining the Claſ- 

| ſics 
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fics I am now recommending would be, on 
many occaſions. 

I will only add, that I would hope I have 
not made too free with the indulgence of the 
Public, in venturing theſe two additional vo- 
lumes to the preſs ; nor in adding this little 
Specimen of Obſervations on the Claſſics. 


THOMAS HARMER. 


Watesfield, near Bury St. Edmund's, 
Suffolk, May 11, 1787. 
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SHORT SPECIMEN, &c. 


N' I. 


AILLET, in his account of the man- 

ner of preparing the body for interment 
in Agypt ', in theſe later days, after having 
told us, that the embalming of antiquity is no 
longer in uſe there, informs us, that how- 
ever ſomething ſomewhat like it is ſtill prac- 
tiſed at times in that country, particularly 
with regard to rich perſons. ** When ſuch 
e ſort of people are dead, they waſh the body 
« ſeveral times with roſe-water ; they after- 
* wards perfume it with zncenſe, with aloes, 
and a quantity of other odoriferous ſub- 
© ſtances, of which they are not at all ſpar- 
ing; and they are careful to ſtop it's natu- 
* ral apertures with perfumed cotton. 

This repeated waſhing of the body with a 
very odoriferous liquid, (for the Ægyptian 
roſe-water is much more fragrant than our's,) 
ſeems evidently to be made uſe of to make 
the ſcent more rich and laſting ; as is the 


Lett, 10, p. #88, 
adding 
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adding other rich perfumes to the roſe-water, 
and that in conſiderable quantities. 

It is, in like manner, of a double anointing 
of the bones of Patroclus, by order of Achilles, 
that we are, I ſhould imagine, to underſtand 
a paſſage of the Iliad, which is thus tranſlated 
in Pope's Homer. 


« Theſe *, wrapt in double cauls of fat, prepare; 
« And in the golden vaſe diſpoſe with care: 

&« There let them reſt, with decent honour laid, 
« Till I ſhall follow to the infernal ſhade. 

C Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, 
« A common ſtructure on the humble ſands ; 

« Hereafter Greece ſome nobler work may raiſe, 
« And late poſterity record our praiſe *.” 


I cannot conceive that the fat was deſigned 
for any other purpoſe than to render the bones 
more agreeable, and as they, it is well known, 
afterwards were wont to perfume them, it is 
natural to imagine, this fat ſubſtance might 
be intended to convey ſome fragrancy to the 
bones. Homer repreſents the body of Hector, 
in this ſame 23d Iliad, as anointed with re- 
oil: by one of their deities indeed; but this 
ſhows, however, that he was not a ſtranger 
to the method of communicating fragrancy to 
unctuous matters, by infuſing ſweet- ſcented 
herbs or flowers in them. Nor was it an 
operation of ſuch difficulty, as to require the 
interpoſition of a deity. 'The wrapping them 


The bones. | 
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the Greek and Roman Claſſics, &c. 


in cauls of fat would, on the contrary, have 
ſoon rendered them nauſeous and diſguſtful, to 
a very high degree; and it was foreknown, 
according to Homer, that the bones of Achilles 
were in a little time to be mingled with thoſe 
of Patroclus : conſequently when theſe laſt- 
mentioned bones would be found inveloped in 
a ſubſtance, according to this tranſlation, in a 
ſtate of great putrefaction. Nor can it be 
well conceived why juſt 770 cauls ſhould be 
made uſe of, if they were the cauls of the 
animals whoſe other parts were burnt in 
the funeral pile. But it we ſuppoſe, that oil, 
or animal fat, was ſo prepared as to make an 
odoriferous ointment ; and the bones to have 
been twice anointed with one and the ſame 
ointment, as the modern Agyptians waſh a 
dead body ſeveral times with roſe- water; or 
anointed with two different ſorts of ointment, 
as the Egyptians perfume a dead body with 
incenſe, and aloes, &c, as well as with roſe- 
water, mingling their different odours to- 
gether : in either caſe Homer might repreſent 
Achilles, as directing that a double coating of 
an unctuous nature might be given to the 
bones of his friend, that they might be more 
richly ſcented, and the perfume remain the 
longer ; and this double coating may very well 
be underſtood, in the language of poetry, to 
have been termed cauls, covering thoſe bones 
as cauls of fat do the bowels. But it is hard 
to make out to what end a double portion of 
mere melted fat ſhould be put into the urn, 


3 ſuppoſing 
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ſuppoſing it fo purified, as to be in a manner 
uncorruptible, if unmingled with matters of an 
aromatic kind, Caule, however, which Po 
mentions, are very different things from * 
purified with care, and are, I apprehend, lia- 
ble to great putrefaction in a little time. 
And now I am writing upon this ſubject, 
and having ſhown, in a preceding volume *, 
that the people of the Eaſt expreſs their re- 
ſpect to bones long interred by mixing them 
with odoriferous matters, I ſhould apprehend, 
that ſince the Jews were wont to bury their 
dead with ſpices, when untouched by fire; ſq 
when they uſed fire to deſtroy the fleſh, which 
might ſometimes happen, particularly in the 
caſe of Saul, and reſpect was afterwards paid 
to ſuch bones *, I ſhould think it natural to 
believe, they ſomehow perfumed them. At 
leaſt, that if the men of Jabeſb Gilead did not 
pay that reſpect to King Saul, David his ſuc- 
ceſſor did, when he tranſlated his bones from 
Gilead to the land of Benjamin, along with 
the bones of Jonathan, dear to David as Pa- 
troclus to Achilles, The dying of thoſe whoſe 
bones were buried along with the bones of 
Saul and Jonathan was highly diſgraceful, 
for curſed. was every one that was hanged 
* ona tree; but it was exhiatory, and after 


The precautions preſcribed by Dioſcorides, lib. 2, 
cap. 88, &c, to prepare animal fat for keeping for me- 
dical purpoſes, ſufficiently ſhow this, 

6 Vol. 2, ch. 6, obſ. 60, ed. 2. 1 Sam, 31. 12, 13. 


* 2 Sam. 21. 12, 13, 14. 
the 
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the atonement was made, it might not be 
improper to pay ſome honour to theſe vic- 
tims: their being buried in the ſepulchre of 
Kiſh ſeems to have been intended as an honour, 
as well as the rramſlation of the bones of Saul 
and Jonathan; if it was, it is by no means 
unnatural to ſuppoſe they were buried with 
perfumes, liquid or dry, fince as the cuſtom of 
the Jews was ſo to bury in the time of our 
Lord, fo facred hiſtory informs us, it was 
practiſed by them as early as the days of King 
Aſa, 2 Chron. xvi. 13, 14, in the fourth ge- 
ration from David, nor can we well ſuppoſe 
that this was the firſt beginning of the prac- 
tice, which obtained among the Jews, of ap- 
plying perfumes to the dead. 


Nö II. 


_ As it is more than poſſible that ſome readers 
may find it difficult to comprehend, how ſleep- 
ing in the porch of a tent ſhould be more ſafe, 
for ut s:concealment from the eyes of viſitors, than 
ſleeping in the tent itſelf; I have thought that 
the tranſcribing the Baron de Tott's account, of 
the tent of the cham of the Crim Tartars, whom 
he attended in one of his expeditions, might 
ſerve for a good note on that paſſage of the 24th 
Iliad, in which Acbillis directs where King Priam 
ſhould ſleep, in order to be moſt ſecure from 
diſcovery, after Achilles had agreed to accept 
a ranſom for the body of Hector. 
Vo. III. b With 
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« With that, Achilles bad prepare the bed, 
« With purple ſoft, and ſhaggy carpets. ſpread ; . 
« Forth, by the flaming lights, they bend their way, 


And place the couches, and the cov'rings lay. 


« Then he: Now father ſleep, but fleep not here. 
<« Conſult thy ſafety, and forgive my fear, 
« Leſt any Argive = this hour awake, 
To aſk our counſel, or our orders take) 
« Approaching ſudden to our open'd tent, 


& Perchance behold thee, and our grace prevent. 


* - * „ 

* * + * 4 * * 

« Then gave his hand at parting, to prevent 
The old man's fears, and turn'd within the tent 

« Where fair Briſcis, bright in blooming charms, 
« Expects her hero with defiring arms. 

« But in the porch the king and herald reſt, 

« Sad dreams of care yet wand'ring in their breaſt.“ 


The Baron's account of the tent of the 


rince of the Crim Tartars follows. 


cc 


A light paling, which eaſily can be pack- 
ed and unpacked, -forms a little circular 
wall of four feet and an half high. It's two 
extremities, kept near three quarters of a 


yard diſtant, make the entrance into the 
tent. A ſcore of ſmall rods, hel join 


at the upper ends, and at the lower have 
a leathern ring, by which they hook to the 
paling, form the dome, and ſuſtain the 
roof; which conſiſts of a cowl, or cover- 


ing of fe/f, that deſcends, and ſpreads over 


the walls, which are lined alſo with- the 
fame ſtuff. A girdle includes the whole, 
and ſome earth, or ſnow, thrown up round 


* PHam. 
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© the bottom of the tent, prevents the air 
« from penetrating, 'and makes it perfectly 
« ſolid, without maſt or cordage. Others, 
« of a nicer conſtruction; have the cones cir- 


: e cularly open at the top, which apertures 
give paſſage to the ſmoke, permit fires to be 
$ < lighted in the tents, and render them in- 


« acceſſible to the intemperance of the moſt 
* rigorous climate. =” 

«© The tent of the cham was of this kind, 
« but % large, that more than „ixty people 
* might commodiouſly fit round a wood- fire. 
© It was lined with crimſon ſtuff, furniſhed 
« with ſome cuſhions, and had a circular 
* carpet. Twelve ſmall tents, placed round 
* that of the prince, for the uſe of his = 
* cers and pages, were compriſed within a 
* circumference of felt five feet high ©.” 

The Tartar princely tent is deſigned for a 
guard againſt very ſevere cold, which was ex- 
tremely ſharp when de Tott attended the 
cham ; the tent of Achilles was deſigned for 
a much more temperate climate. This laſt 
was alſo not intended to be frequently moved. 
Theſe two circumſtances undoubtedly occa- 
honed ſome variations: the tent of Achilles 
appears to have been more ſolidly conſtructed, 
without a covering of felt, but it's roof batch 
ed, and probably no fire kindled within the 
royal apartment. But it ſhould ſeem, in other 
reſpects, there was a great reſemblance. The 


Memoirs, part 2, p. 153, 154+ 
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tradiſtinction from the ſituation of thoſe that 


ire fon cooking, probably, in the open air, in 


Thevenot gives us a ſimilar account, of the 
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emoc, into which Priam ſtraight went, anſwered 4 
the cham's apartment, which would hold fixty Wl 
people. Both were ſurrounded with a paling i 
of conſiderable extent; that of the Greek much 
the moſt ſolid. Both had a number of /mal! 
diftinet apartments for the uſe of the attend- i 


ants : thoſe that ſlept in them were ſaid by 2 
Hamer to ſleep ev Tped;epw Scps, which Pope has 
rendered the porch. They were called Asse, 


which expreſſes their warmth, whether in con- 3 
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ſlept in the open air, but within the inclo- 
ſure, as many of them probably did, or from 
ſome other cauſe, we need not enquire. The 


the incloſure. Underſtood after this manner, 
the account in the original Greek is ſuffi- 
ciently plain. * 
Nor is it only after this manner that the 
late cham of Tartary had his own private 
tent formed, with it's appurtenances ; but 


manner in which the baſhaw of Agypt was 
encamped, when he was leaving his govern- 
ment; and, what is more, Egmont and Hey- 
man ſaw the Grand Signior encamped, in 
much the ſame manner in general, though 
with more magnificence, on the ſhore of that 
5 country where Achilles had his tent placed, 
and not very far diſtant from the ſpot. Be- 
* hind his tent was another, but very ſmall, 


Tua. in the Levant, pait 1, p. 148. 


'S « ſerving 
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K ſerving as a retreat, and at a ſmall diſtance 
from it were four others, being, as it were, 

the bed-chambers of the Grand Signior and 
« his ſons *.” 


N' III. 


Having, in another place, endeavoured to 
illuſtrate that paſſage in Ezekiel, in which 
mention is made of the talking of the Jewith 
people about that prophet, by the walls and 
in the doors of their houſes* ; a very learned 
and ingenious friend has thought, the like 
conſiderations may ſerve to elucidate a paſ- 
ſage in Homer, and has wiſhed I would not 
forget it in the preſent work. 

The paſſage he has pointed out is in the 22d 
Tliad, and relates to the ſoliloquy of Hector, 
while waiting, with apprehenſion, for the 
coming of Achilles, which accordingly ter- 
minated in Hector's death. He deliberates 
whether he ſhould meet him unarmed, and 


What hope of mercy from this vengeful foe, 

« But woman-like to fall, and fall without a. blow? .. 
We greet not here, as man converſing man, 

« Met at an oak, or journeying o'er a plain ; ; 

No ſeafon now for calm familiar talk; 


Like youths and maidens in an ev'ning walk.” 
Pope's Homer. 


Such an one might have ſerved for the lod ing of 
Briſeis. * Vol. 1, ch. 13, p. 212, 213. blerv. 
on divers Paſſages of Scrip. vol. 1, ch. 1, obſ. 6. 
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make propoſals of reſtitution, &c, but con- 


cludes that ſuch an attempt would be vain. 


There is ſome deviation here from the 
literal ſenſe of the original, which has been 
thought conſiderably obſcure, as appears by | 


the following note on the third and fourth 
lines of the above citation. The words are 
« literally theſe, © There is no talking with 
« Achilles, from an oak, or from a rack, [or 


% about an oak or a rock, ] as @ young man 
« and maiden talk together. It is thought 
e an obſcure paſſage, though I confeſs I am 
* either too fond of my own explication in 
te the above-cited verſes, or they make it a 
« very clear one. There is no converſing W 


« with this implacable enemy in the rage of 


battle; as when ſauntering people talk at 


0 leiſure to one another on the road, or when 
young men and women meet in a field.“ I 
think the expoſition of Euſſathius more far- 
« fetched; though it be ingenious ; and there- 
fore I muſt do him the juſtice not to ſup- 
«« preſs it, © It was a common practice, ſays 
he, © with the heathens, to expoſe ſuch chil- 
« dren as they either could not, or would not 
* educate. The places where they ne 


* them, were uſually in the cavities of rocks, 


* or the hollow of oaks: theſe children be- 
ing frequently found and - preſerved by 
* ſtrangers, were ſaid to be the offspring of 
* thoſe oaks or rocks where they were found. 
This gave occaſion. to the poets to feign 
* that men were born of oaks, and there was 

% famous 
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« a famous fable too of Deucalion and Pyr- 
« rha's repairing mankind by caſting fones 
* behind them. It grew at laſt into a pro- 
« verb, to ſignify idle tales; ſo that in the 
« preſent paſſage it imports, that Achilles 
&« will nat liſten to ſuch idle tales as may paſs 
« with filly maids and fond lovers, &c.. 

He adds, Eu/tath:us's explanation may be 
* corroborated by a parallel place. in the 
« Odyſſey ; where the poet ſays, 


© Ou yap aro dpvo; 100% TakuPals, ud" ave wirpns* 


The meaning of which paſſage is plainly this, 
&« Tell me of what race you are, for undoubtedly 
&« you bad a father and a mother; you are not, 
« according to the old ſtory, deſcended from an 
* g or a rock.” | 

Here I would remark, that Hector was de- 
liberating about a matter of the higheſt con- 
ſequence to himſelf, his family, and his coun- 
try, and could not naturally, I ſhould think, 
be ſuppoſed to refer to ſuch an idle tale. The 
explanation, however, by the celebrated mo- 
dern tranſlator is neither diſtinct enough, nor 
does it ſeem to give us the exact thought. I 
ſhould ſuppoſe Hector is not repreſented as 
referring to the ſauntering converſation of 
lovers, with little or no meaning ; but to the 
Friendly intercourſe of perſons meeting under 
an oak or a roch, ſtrangers to each other, but 
with the moſt benevolent intentions on both 
lides, and perhaps with mutual advantage and 
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Shade is in common ſought for by Orien- | 
tal travellers when they reſt. They are wont 


to take their repaſts, and often to ſleep in it, 
when fatigued with the heat of the weather: 
and the ſhade of rocks and trees is mentioned 
on ſuch occaſions. So the fiſhermen, in whoſe 
barque Monſieur Doubdan and his companion 
were paſſengers going from Tyre to Sidon, 
went aſhore with them, between thoſe two 
cities, in a place where there was a very large 
and deep cavern, hollowed out of the rock by 
the agitation of the waves of the ſea; there 
they cooked their fiſh; and there they found 
many Turks, Moors, and Arabs, ( people of all 
— 0 }) of whom ſome were enjoying ook re- 

poſe and the freſh air on the ſand, others were 
2 * g their proviſions among theſe rocks, others 
were ſmoking Tobacco, notwithſtanding the danger, 
which was 7 apparent, by the falling of large 
maſſes of the rock from time to time : but they 
are wont frequently to afſemble there, on account 
of @ ſpring of exceeding good water in that 

lace *. 

'. So Dr. Richard Chandler, in his Travels in 
Greece, tells ns, a Turk is ſometimes ſeen ſquat- 
ting on bis hams, in the ſhage, by the door of his 
houſe ; or in à group, looking on his horſes feed- 


ing in the ſeaſon on the green corn; and in a 


ſucceeding page (p. 62) he ſays, that they re- 
aired to a goat-ſtand, where the peaſants tilled 


and roafted a kid for his ſupper, after which 


t Voy. de la Terre-Sainte, p. 541, 542. P. 131, 132. 


he 
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be laid down to fleep in the lee of an buge fare 


rock ©. 
And as they not only fit in the entrances 


of their houſes, but in the ſhade near their 
doors, and eat and ſleep under rocks, fo they 
eat and ſleep under trees too that are hies 
and ſpreading. Dr. Chandler gives an ac- 
count, in the fame volume, of taking his re- 
paſt under an olive-tree in full bloſſom *; of 
his eating of a roaſted kid under a ſpreading 
vine *, in the neighbourhood of the place 
where Troy once ſtood ; of people's ſheltering 
under plane-trees after a ſcorching ride. I 
do not recollect that Chandler mentions cats 
in particular, but as they chooſe thoſe trees 
that are mo/t ſbady, the thick oaks, as they are 
called in Scripture *, muſt have been made 
uſe of, when they happened on them, as com- 
monly as any trees. Homer himſelf mentions 
the taking a repaſt, by the harveſt- men of a 
prince, under an . So the ancient Jews 
are repreſented as fitting under oaks, in their 
Journeying “. 

\ Doubdan complains of his meeting wack 
ſome incivility, from ſome of thoſe that were 
aſſembled under the rocks between Tyre and 
Sidon; but if that was not more in appre- 
henfion, owing to his timidneſs, than in re- 
ality, it is certain nt they are not wont to be 


P. 162. 8 p. 161. 3 Trav. in Aſia 
Minor, p. 31. P. : 5 Ezek. 6. 13. 
II. 18. 559. 7 1 Kings 13. 14; to which may be 


added Judges 6. 11, a 
unſociable, 
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unſociable, when they take their repoſe under 
the trees and the rocks, but very willingly 
admit or join the company of other travellers. 3 
So Dr. Chandler tells us, in his Travels in 
Aſia Minor, that ſome families that were fit- 
ting beneath /ome trees, by a rill of water, in- 
vited them to alight, and partake of their re- 
freſhments, ſaluting them when they met *. 
In another place he ſpeaks of ſome Turks 
coming to them, and joining their company, 
one of whom deſired ſome wine: when he 
took his turban from his head, kiſſed it, and 
laid it aſide; and, after drinking, replaced it 
with the ſame ceremony *. 

Such intercourſes were wont then to be 
friendly, and might not unfrequently be bene- 
ficial: by the intelligence they might com- 
municate to one another; by an exchange of 
proviſions, to the advantage of both; or by 
making ſome other agreements which might 
ina be uſeful to both parties. But Hector ob- 
. ſerves, that he could not expect to meet with 
| Achilles in the like friendly manner, and to 
ſettle any ſuch beneficial arrangements with 
| him, as people often did that met under-a 
| rock, or ſome ſhady tree, to refreſh themſelves 
$ when heated with journeying. 

{8 The particle amo, which is tranſlated in 
16% this note jrom and about: from an oak and 
| from a rock; or about an oak and about a 


| 4 rock ; ſignifies, I ſhould apprehend, on ac- 


| | | P. 250. P. 201, 
[| count 
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count of, or ſomething of that kind: There 
« js no room to expect to talk with Achilles, 
in the like friendly manner as when peo- 
« ple meet each other on account of tome 
„ rock, or ſome tree, which they happen 
« upon in travelling, whoſe ſhade invites 
« them to repoſe themſelves ſome time under 
* 

The ſame reaſons that induce travellers to 
take their refreſhment, and to converſe to- 
gether under trees and rocks, muſt have in- 
duced the Grecian /overs to do the like, 
when they were allowed the liberty of freely 
converſing together, as it ſeems they were in 
the time of Homer, though ſuch freedoms are 
not now allowed in Greece, any more: than 
in the reſt of the Eaſt. Accordingly Dr. Shaw 
informs us, where the Eaſtern youths can take 
the liberty with the other ſex, as they can 
with their concubines, they are wont to at- 
tend them with wine and mufic into the fields, 
where we are ſure they fit not expoſed to the 
ſun, but in ſome place of ſhade; juſt as he 
ſays, in the next paragraph, that the Aras in 
thoſe countries doth nothing all the day long, 
but loiter at home, ſmoke his pipe, and repoſe 
himſelf under ſome neighbouring ſhade *. 

N* IV. 

The prepoſition ame is uſed. in this ſenſe in the New 
Teſt, Matt. 13. 44 ch, 18. 7, John 21. 6, and elſewhere. 

P. 234. © There are ſeveral Turkiſh and Mooriſb 
« youths, and no ſmall part likewiſe of the unmarried 
&« ſoldiers, who attend their concubines, with wine and 


“ muſic, into the fields; or elſe make themſelves merry 
cc at 
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1 


Though a ſchool-boy might think there 
was no difficulty in tranſlating the words of 
Sceparnio, in the beginning of the Rudens of 
Plautus, after having been told that the wind 
he refers to was a very violent one: 


a Omnis de tecto deturbavit tegulas : 
„ Tlluſtrioris fecit, feneſtraſque indidit *.” 2 


So violent indeed the youth would ſay, as | 
„ that it forced off all the tiles from the 
* roof: made the windows more lightſome, 

* and. even formed new ones: yet one more 
knowing, and habituated to compare one thing 
with another, might have heard that the roofs 

of- the Eaſtern houſes are wont now to be 
flat, and uſed for walking upon, &c, were fo 

in. the days of Plautus, and long before his 
time; and for that purpoſe are made of 
ſtrong mortar, ſo prepared as quickly 70 a/- 
fume the hardneſs of tone, or other very firm 
and ſolid materials; I fay, ſuch an one might 
be ſurpriſed that Plautus ſhould repreſent the 
covering of an Eaſtern houſe as b/own off by 


&« at the tavern; a practice, indeed, expreſsly prohibited 
« by their religion, but what the neceſſity of the times, 
and the uncontroulable paſſions of the trangreſſors, 
“ oblige theſe governments to diſpenſe with.“ 
Act. i. 1. v. 5, 6. 2 Sam. 11. 2, Neh. 8. 
16, &c. 3 Shaw's Travels, p. 206. 
1 the 
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the wind, and ſhould even ſuppoſe it was 
formed of reeds : 


« Quin tu in paludem is, exſicaſque arundines, ; ** 
« Qui pertegamus villam, dum ſudum '| *.” | 


There is however a paſſage in Irwin's Travels 
up the Red-Sea, that perfectly removes the. 
difficulty. It is that in which he deſcribes 
the houſe in which he and his companions 
were lodged at Coſire. One of the preſent 
5 ſubjects of our apprehenſion is, that the 
% houſe we live in will not laſt our time, 
* ſhould the caravan meet with further de- 
* lays. The rafters are of the date- tree, 
* and inſtead of plank or tiles, the floor is 
* compoſed of ruthes laid cloſe together. On 
* this looſe ſand is placed, and over all the 
* coarſe mats of the country. Materials of 
* this ſort muſt have a wonderful elaſticity 
% in them; and every ſtep we take is at- 
* tended by an univerſal tremor of the houſe. 
Neither would a ſtranger imagine that we 
* were better provided in regard to the roof. 
This is formed of nothing /tronger than ruſhes, 
* on which fones are heaped, to prevent their 
&« being ſcattered by the winds... But in this 
« ſettled climate the native requires no defence, 
* but againſt the rays of the ſun; thunder 
and lightning being almoſt unknown. to 
him; and even rain a very uncommon vi- 


: 


1A. i. 2. v. 34; 35. 


* 


4 ſitor. 
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« ſitor. By the accounts of the inhabitants, 
ce no rain has fallen at Coſire for theſe three 
«« years paſt ; nor does it ever exceed a ſhower 
« or two, when it comes. Of this the ſtruc- 
e ture of their remaining houſes is an un- 
« queſtionable proof; for being rebuilt wh 
* mud, and half thatched with ruſhes, one day 
* of rain would mix them with their mother 
e 

Coſire was a ſea- port town in Upper Egypt 
on the coaſt of the Red- Sea; Plautus lays his 
ſcene on the ſea-coaſt of a country adjoining 
to Ægypt, where it rains but ſeldom, though 
perhaps ſomewhat oftener than at Coſire. We 
may then reaſonably believe that the houſe of 
Sceparnio's maſter, ſuppoſed to be a perſon 
indeed of ſome figure, but in a ſtate of exile, 
and conſequently affliction, was not much 
better, if at all more ſecurely built, than that, 
at Cofire in which they were lodged, which 
we are told was the 6% in the town, though 
little better than an Engliſh barn *. 

If built after the manner of this houſe at 
Coſire, it is not ſurpriſing that the ruſhes, or 
reeds and ſtones which covered it *, ſhould be 
blown off and ſcattered, and that it ſhould 
become neceſſary to procure more. Bein 
built too of mud, or clay, as Sceparnio de- 


FF. 


P. 144. . 22. 

3 Tegulz here not ſignifying tiles excluſively ; but the 
things, whatever they were, that covered the houſe, which 
— were reeds, with ſomething heavy to keep them 

own. 


{cribes 
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W ſcribes it, it is no wonder that not only the 
2 lattice- work and ſhutters of the windows were 
X blown down, and by that means the windows 
made more ligbiſome; but that holes ſhould 
be made too in the clay walls, which Scepar- 
nio jocoſely dignified with the appellation of 
& windows. His maſter even compares them 
to the holes of a fieve . 

Though: then Plautus painted with very 
ſtrong and coarſe colours, his repreſentation 
of the effects of a violent ſtorm of wind on an 
houſe in Cyrene, on the ſea-ſhore, however 
ludicrous, is not at all unnatural, but perfect- 
ly conformable to the deſcription of Irwin's 
hotel at Coſire. 

The editor of the Dauphin edition takes 
no notice of this difficulty, ariſing from the 
mention of reeds in the caſe of an Eaſtern 
houſe, unleſs Patrick has curtailed his notes ; 
and he makes the light thrown into the houſe 
to refer to the blowing off the tiles, or cover- 
ing of the roof, inſtead of referring that ex- 
preſſion to the carrying away of the ſhutters, 
or perhaps the lattice-work from the windows, 
both of which, it is very well known, are 
commonly uſed ih the houſes of thoſe coun- 
tries. 

The making the windows more lightſome 


will appear in a ſtill ſtronger light, if i it ſhould 


" At. i. 2. 
Illuſtrioris fecit.] Id eſt, fecit midi clariores, de- 

jectis tegulis. 
be 
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be ſuppoſed they were cloſed with ſome ſemi- 
tranſparent ſubſtance. This ſuppoſition is by | 
no means neceſſary, but might, poſſibly, be k 
meant by Sceparnio. Thus Niebuhr, in the 
ad tome of his voyages in the countries near 
Arabia, gives this account of the houſes of | 
Bombay, which he viſited in his Eaſtern tour. 
« The Engliſh (there) make uſe of g/aſs in 

4 their windows; where there is no las | 3 
* they uſe very thin ſhells, enchaſed in wood- | 
* work, in rows, which make thoſe apart- | 
© ments very ob/cure. However theſe win- | 
«© dows are better in the time of rain, than 
& lattices of wood or iron, or ſhutters, as the 
&* firſt do not entirely keep out the rain, and 
the laſt prevent the light _ into he 
apartments. Io 291 


N' V. 


I had occaſion, in a preceding volume” , juſt 
to touch on the vate uſed in the Eaſt for 
making their cheeſe ; I would here ſet down 
Dr. Shaw's account of them more diſtinctly, 
as affording a proper .comment on a paſſage 
of Tibullus, of which the Doctor has taken no 
notice, though he has frequently referred to 
claſſic writers in other caſes.. © 

Ihe paſſage of Tibullus is in the 3d dlegy 
of his 24 book. 


P. 3. a Vol. 1, ch. 4, obſ. 13. - 
cc ple 
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« fgpſe Deus ſolitus ſtabulis expellere vaccas, 
Et potum feſſas ducere fluminibus ; 
> * Et miſcere novo docuiſſe coagula lacte, 
« Lacteus & miſtis obriguiſte liquor. 
« Tunc fiſcella levi detexta oft vimine junci, 
« Raraque per nexus elt via facta ſero.“ 


Have any of the editors of Tibullus fur. 
niſhed fo inſtructive” a note on theſe lines, as 
the following paragraph from Dr. Shaw's 
Travels? Here the /heep and the goats 
contribute alſo to the dairies, particularly 
« in the making of ch Inſtead of run- 
** net, eſpecially in the ſummer ſeaſon, they 
* turn the milk with the flowers of the great- 
* headed thiſtle, or wild artichoke ; and put- 
* ting the curds afterwards into nal baſkets 
* made with ru/hes,-or with the dwarf palm, 
* they bind them up cloſe, and preſs them.” 

The cheeſe-vat of Barbary, and that of Ti- 
bullus, ſeem to be perfectly the ſame; and 
Dr. Shaw at the fame time ſhows, that the 
Roman poet has very properly uſed the plural, 
when he ſpoke of their way of coagulating 
milk, fince they uſe a greater variety than our 
dairy-women do—not only vrunnet, but the 
flowers of the wild artichoke, to which may be 
added churn-milk, which, according to de la 
Roque *, is uſed by the Bedouin Arabs. 


P. 168, quarto ed. * Voy. dans la Paleſtine, 
p. 200. 


Vor. III. 5 Ne VI. 
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VI. 


There was a ſort of cups uſed by the an- 
cient Romans, called murrine, which were 
reckoned extremely precious by them: ſo much 
ſo, that the modeſty of Auguſtus was rendered 
indiſputable, according to Suetonius ', by his 
retaining only one murrine cup at the taking 
Alexandria in Ægypt, of all the royal utenſils 
there, and his ſoon after melting down all the 
veſſels of gold, even thoſe of moſt common 
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The editor of the Dauphin edition of Sue- 4 


tonius, has given us a note of conſiderable | 


length upon this paſſage. In it he tells us, | 


that Pliny believed the murra, out of which 


theſe cups were formed, was a fone, which he | 


ranked among the other precious tones ; that 
Seneca and Martial ſeem to have been of the 
ſame opinion : but that Joſeph Scaliger was | 
induced, by a paſſage of Propertius, to believe | 


that the murra was the matter of which our 


porcelain veſſels are formed. The doubt ſeems | 


to remain ſtill in the minds of the learned, who 
appear to be rather inclined to the notion en- 
tertained by Pliny: for Ainſworth, in his very 
accurate Dictionary, explains the word murra 
in theſe terms: A ſtone of divers colours, 
« clear as cryſtal, of which they made cups 
* to drink in, or, as ſome, porcelain diſhes.” 


* Auguſtus, 5 71, 


The 
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The paſſage in Propertius, which led Sca- 


ger to believe porcelain was meant, is as 


follows : 


« Seu quz palmiferæ mittunt venalia Thebæ, 
« Murrheãque in Parthis pocula cocta focis.“ 
| Lib. iv. El. 5, v. 25, 26. 


Four things are evidently ſuppoſed by Pro- 
pertius in the laſt line—that theſe murrine 
veſſels were earthen ware, or the production 
of pottery; that they were extremely precious; 
that this valuable matter was generally, if not 
always, fo far as he knew, formed into cups; 
and that he believed them to have been made 
in Partbia. 

One thing that may have inclined many of 
the learned to ſuppole theſe murrine Cups were 
not porce/ain, may have been, it's being much 


more commonly called china, or china ware: 
being ſenſible that the knowledge that the 


Romans had of the remote countries of the 


Eaſt did not reach to China, or near that 
country; and ſuppoſing that, till very lately, 
the art of making porcelain was no where 
known but in the Chineſe empire. 

Propertius however ſuppoſes, theſe murrine 
cups were made by the potters of Parthia. 
Sir John Chardin has informed us according- 
ly, that very fine porcelain was made in Per- 
ſia, in the laſt century; and, as he elſewhere 
tells us the Perſians are not very ready at 
adopting modern arts, we have reaſon to be- 


Voyages, tome 2, chap. 17. 
e 2 lieve 
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lieve this was an ancient manufacture among 3 


Iv 


them; and from this paſſage of Propertius, 


N 


we may believe it was as old, at leaſt, as the 


time of Auguſtus. | 
The account this eminent traveller has 


given us of the Perſian porcelain, is in the 
2d tome of his Travels in French, p. 80 and 
81, and is to this purpoſe. Euamelled veſſels, i 
or porcelain, is one of their moſt beautiſul manu- i 


factures. It is nal confined to one particular | 
part of Perfia. The moſt beautiful of their | 
porcelain is made at Chiras, the capital of that | 
province, which 1s diſtinguiſhed from the other | 
provinces of that country by the name of Perſia, | 
properly fo called; at Metched, the capital of | 
Bactriana ; at Veſd, and at Kirman, in Cara- | 
mania; and in particular in a town of Cara- 
mania called Zorende. The earth of which 
theſe veſſels are made is a pure enamel, within | 
as well as without, like the Chmeſe porcelam. 
It's gra: in ts as fine, and it is as tranſparent, ſo 
that that of Tees oftentimes, cannot be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from that of China. That of Pera 
even fome times excels the Chineſe porce loin, it's | 
varniſh is ſo exquiſite. This, however, is to be | 
underſtood not of the Old China, but the New. 
In the year 1666, an ambaſſador of the Dutch | 
.Eaft -Inaia company, having brought many things 
/ value, to preſent to the Perſian. court, and 
among the reft fifty-/ix pieces of old Chineſe por- 
celain, when the king jaw them he fell a laugh- 
ing, ging with an air of contempt what they 
were, It i aid that the Dutch frequently mix 
| 3 this | 
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his Perhan porcelain with that of china in what 

they fend to Holland. . . . . Able workmen, in 
this manufatlory, attribute the beauty of the 
FE colours, in this kind of ware, to the water that 
rs made uſe of, ſome kinds of water making the 
aint run, while others do not produce ſuch an 
NE. - The Perſian porcelain reſiſts fire, 
as not only to admit the making water to boil 
it, but veſſels for boiling are made of it. It 
is ſo hard, that mortars are made of it for 
grinding colours, and pounding other things, and 
moulds for making bullets, The materials of 
which this bea ati porcelam is made, are glaſi 
and ſmall pebbles found in rivers, ground very 
[mall, with à little mixture of earth. 

Porcelain is not made in the Indies. What 
7s confumed there is all imported, either from 
Perſia, or Japan, or China, and the other king- 
doms between China and Pegu. 

He adds to the account a ſtory that is 
current in Perſia, and which, if true, is a 
ſtrong proof of the abilities of the potters of 
that country. It ſeems it was faid there, 
that the potters of the city of Yezd, in Cara- 
mania, /ent one day to the potters of Iſpahan, 
as it were in defiance, a porcelain veſſel which 
would hold a dozen pounds {or pints } of water, 
and weighed only the eighth part of an ounce. 

Parthia and Perſia mean the ſame, or near- 
ly the ſame empire ; they then that read this 
account of Chardin, will not wonder, that 
precious veſſels of this kind ſhould be brought 


| to Egypt, and known among the Romans; 
0.3 and 
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ö and will ſee that Pliny was not miſinformed, 
when he deſcribes thets veſſels as brought from 
Caramania, for though this ware is made now | 
in other parts of that empire, yet moſt of 
the towns he diſtinctly mentions are in Cara- 
mania, and the moſt curious workmen in that 
manufactory, it ſeems, reſide there ſtill. 4 

How Pliny came to be leſs acquainted with 
the nature of that ſubſtance, of which theſe 
precious veſſels were formed, than an elder 4 
writer, at the ſame time a poet, who only i 
mentions them occaſionally, while Pliny was 
a profeſſed naturaliſt, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to enquire curioully into matters of this ſort, 
is extremely aſtoniſhing ; and does no honour i 
to his care, in making enquiries concerning 
thoſe matters about which he wrote. $ 

The Dauphin editor of Suetonius ſeems to 
have been as unacquainted with any manu- | 
factory of this kind in the Eaſt now, excepft- 
ing in China, as Pliny himſelf. 

We may however juſtly ſuppoſe, I appre- | 
hend, that theſe pieces of ancient Parthian 
porcelain were not beautified, as now, with | 
curious paintings, repreſenting flowers, human | 
figures, landſcapes, &c, for then Pliny could 
hardly have ſuppoſed theſe cups were made 
of natural ſtone ; no, though he might have 
ſeen thoſe Mocha ſtones, in which ſuch curi- 
ous ramifications, and odd figures appear, as 

ſometimes ſeem to reſemble landſcapes, por- 

| celain lite that of our times muſt have ap- 

peared, to him, to have been artificial, 
] 


It 
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It ſhould ſeem then, that their beauty con- 


ſiſted in the livelineſs of the — co- 


lours that appeared in each cup, like thoſe of 
our coloured veſſels of glaſs; or, at moſt, in 
the curious ſtreaks of two different colours 
in one and the ſame cup, as there appear 


rata, or veins, of different colours in the 


onyx, black, or brown and white. 

On account of which likeneſs perhaps it is, 
that Propertius elſewhere calls the onyx mur- 
rine, 


« Et crocino nares murrheus ungat onyx *.” 


N* VII. 


Horace ſuppoſes the fleſh of goats, fed upon 
vines, was the moſt delicious of any of that 
kind of food : 


« Jinea ſubmittit capreas non ſemper edules.“ 
Sat. lib. ii. ſat. 4, v. 43. 


4 The vine-fed goats not always luſcious _ | 
RANCIS, 


The Dauphin commentator only cites a 
paſſage here from Virgil, in which he ſpeaks 
of the fondneſs of goats, ſheep, neat-cattle, 
&c, for the leaves and young ſhoots of vines, 
which were therefore to be carefully fenced 
about, But ſuch ſhort flolen repaſts could 


Lib. 3, El. 10, v. 22. 
C 4 not 
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not be ſuppoſed to make any great alteration 


in the flavour of their fleſh, or to occaſion | 
their being choſen for {laughter on that ac- | 


count. 


A paſſage from Dr. Richard Chandler's 1 
Travels, in the Leſſer Aſia, would furnith a 
much better note on this line of Herace; in 
which he ſpeaks, with ſome ſurpriſe, of his 
inding foine vineyards fill green, in the be- 
ginning of October, belonging to a town ſitu- 
ate on an hill between Aiafaluck and Scala 
Nova; whereas, he informs us, about Smyr- | 


na, the leaves were decayed, or flripped by the 


camels and herds of goats, which are admitted 2 


to browſe upon them after the vintage. 


The vineyards then, it ſeems, are the in- 


tended paſtures for goats in autumn, and 
Nieht be ſuppoſed to afford a ſort of food, 

at made their fleſh: more delicious than the 
common herbage of the fields. But this me- 
thod of fattening them does not, it ſeems, al- 
ways anſwer, 


N. vn. 
The greafy water, mentioned by Horace in 


che ſecond ſatire of his fecond book *, as given 
0 his gueſts by Nzvius, a man of the moſt 


's p. 142. 
V. 68, 6, 


Nec fic ut ſimplex Nævius, un#am 
Convivis præbebit aquam. , Vitium hoc quoque magnum. 


parſimonious 
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bn Wparlmonious turn, has not been well explain- 
on Wed by commentators, but is capable of a clear 
c- Wcxplanation from books of travels. 

WW The editor of the Dauphin cdition explains 
's Wthis unctam aquam of water that was muddy, 
or mixed with ſomething filthy when taken 
zþ ; but it is . probable, that it rather refers 


it's being fetched in wncleanly leather bottles. 
W The Perſians, according to Sir John Char- 
din, uſe leather bottles, and find them of ſer- 
vice to keep water freſh, eſpecially if people 
are careful to moiſten them, when they travel, 
wherever they meet with water. To this he 
adds, that the water doth not taſte of the leather, 
for that they take that off, by cauſing it to im- 
bibe raſe- water, when it is new, and before 
they make any uſe of theſe veſſels. And that 
formerly the Perjians, according to report, per- 
fumed theſe leather veſſels, in which they carry 
their water, when they journey, with matic, or 
with imcenſe. | me 

But though the polite Perſians take ſuch care 
of their water-veſſels, all in the Eaſt are not 
ſo exact now; and we may believe, therefore, 
| all among the old Romans were not ſo very 
careful, Irwin, I remember, complains of 
ſome water, which was fetched for him from 
the mountains near Core, in the Up 
Agypt, and on the ſhore of the Red-Sea, 
oy and which water was eſteemed better than 
chat drank in common, by the people of that 
= town, from a ſpring that was nearer them; 
b but 


Ito an clingſe, that the water. contracted, from 


"= X ED wan 3 2 


from the ſkins having been newly ſoaked in this 


they were leather bottles, which were oiled on | 
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but this water, fetched from the mountains, f { 
he complains, had an oily diſagreeable taſte, 


diſguſtful liquid, to prevent their leaking. In 
the ſucceeding page he obſerves, that the 
Arabs, whoſe buſineſs it is to keep the ſeins in 
order, are too lazy to attend to the cleanlineſs of \ 
the in/ides of them. ; 

That the ancient Romans were acquainted 
with goat-Htin bottles, is evident from two lines 
of Virgil, 


* Inter pocula læti ; 
« Mollibus in pratis unctos ſaliere per utres.” | 


The circumſtances clearly determine, that i 


the outſide, to make them more ſlippery, and | 
more likely to cauſe thoſe to fall that hopped 
upon them. Whether theſe were in general } 
ule among the old Romans, or the uſe of 
them confined to their peaſantry, we need not 
ſtay to enquire. , 

The ſame reaſon that makes it neceſſary to 
oil theſe water-veſſels, among the Arabs, from 
time to time, muſt in ſome degree have obliged 
the Romans to make uſe of the fame remedy ; 
which the parſimonious Nævius might as lit- 
tle attend to, as the people of Cofire. This 
clearly explains the meaning of the word 
unttam. 

The uſefulneſs of applying Eaſtern cuſtoms 


Gcor. ii. v. 383, 384. 


to 
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to the Claſſics, as well as the Scriptures, is 
© BE ufficiently proved by a flip of this very inge- 
nious tranſlator of Horace, who gives us this 


n þ note on a paſſage of the ſecond epiſtle of his 


Ye IF ſecond book: The ancients carried their 
* © money in a purſe tied to their girdles, from 
f | «© whence we find in Plautus, Sector Zona- 

= © 7:5, a cut-purſe; whereas, according to 


Dr. Shaw, the preſent purſes, in the Levant, 
are not tied to their girdles, but a part of the 
girdle itſelf : © They are made to fold ſeveral 
« times about the body; one end of which 
* being made to double back, and ſewn along 
* it's edges, ſerves them for a purſe, agreeable 
* to the acceptation of the d N in the Seri 

* tures ',” He might have added, and of the 
Roman writers. 


N* IX. 


Obſervations made by travellers, into the 


Variorum edition of that writer. 


of Perſius: 


. OO ITE Pe At cum 


D P. 227. 
4 « Diſpoſite 


Eaſt, may be thought to place a remarkable 
1 of Perſius in a better light, than has 
n done by all the notes upon it, in the 


The paſſage I refer to is in the 5th ſatire 


xliii 
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Diſpeſitæ pinguem nebulam vomuere ſucennæ, 

“ Portantes viola, rubrumque amplexa catinum 
© Cauda natat thynni, tumet alba fidelia vino: 

« Labra moves tacitus, recutitaque ſabbata falles.”” 


; Ver. 179—184. 


The firſt remark I would make is, that as 
the lighting up of many lamps is frequent | 
in thoſe countries, in times of great rejoicing, | 
ſo among the Jews it ſeems to have been done 
with ſuch profuſion, when they. celebrated the | 
feaſt of the dedication of the altar, of which 
we read in the goſpel of St. John, ch. x. 22, 
that from thence it ſhould ſeem to have de- 
rived it's diſtinguiſhing appellation, being calk 
ed Or, or the Feajt of Lights. 

That feaſt of ae mentioned by St. 
John, or the ſolemnity called ura, was obſerv- 
ed in conſequence of an appointment of Judas 
the Maccabee, and of the body of the Jews at 
that time, of which we have an account in 
1 Macc. iv. 59. Moreover Judas and his 
1 brethren, with the whole congregation of 
5 Iſrael, ordained that the days of the dedi- 
cation of the altar ſhould be kept in their 
5 ſeaſon from year to year, by the ſpace of 
eight days, from the five and twentieth 
* day of the month Caſſeu, with mirth and 
« gladneſs. 

Foſephus, indeed, when he gives an account 


of this feſtival, and tells us it was called Cra, 


Antiq. Jud, lib. 12, cap. 7, F 7, ed. Haverc. 
would 
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Wwould ſuppoſe it derived it's name from the 
darkneſs of affliction's being turned into joy. 
But this is conſidered as an unnatural refine- 
ment by the learned ; more eſpecially as it is 
well known, and appears by the Talmud, that 


through the eight days of this ſolemnity many 


lights were wont to be ſet up in or about their 


houſes *. From whence it was natural to de- 
nominate the feſtival Sir, lights, in the plu- 


We ral; whereas, if the explanation of To/ephus 


had been juſt, it ſhould rather haye been 


Called Su, or light, in the ſingular *. 


2. This feftival of the Jews, diſtinguiſhed 
from others among them by the name of the 
Feaſt of Lights, and therefore, it is to be ſup- 
poſed, by much the moſt remarkable for 27's 
luminations, was obſerved in the latter end 
of the month Cofleu, which anſwers to the 
firſt part of our December, and by their inter- 
calations might be conſiderably later, which, 
in that country, is not too early for vialetg, 
which Juvenal ſuppoſes were uſed as an ad- 
ditional ornament. For Dr. Ruſſell, ſpeaking 
of Aleppo, which lies more fo the north than 
Jeruſalem, and, as I have elſewhere ſhown, it's 
productions ot earlier, tells us, that the ſeve- 
rity of the winter there laſts but forty days, 
which they call Maarbanie, beginning from the 


: Vide not. in loc. 

* So on a ſimilar occaſion, when that mighty revo- 
lution happened in their favour in the time of Mordecai, 
it is ſaid in the Septuagint, Teig & Iz0aic; ryeyiio ONE 
% Ev@peovyr. ; | 
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12th of December, and ending the 2oth of 


4 4 
. 
2 


January. Narciſſiſes, he adds, are in flower | 


during the whole of this weather, and hyacinths 


and violets, at the lateſt, appear before it is | 


quite over. 


Their lamps, then, at the feaſt of dedica- i 
tion, though it was celebrated in the depth 4 N 
th 


winter, might, at Jeruſalem, be adorned wi 


violets ; though I ſhould apprehend the violet 


makes not it's appearance about Rome till 
ſome weeks after, in which country Perſius 
wrote. 

This then ſhows Perſius is ſpeaking of this 
Jewiſh feaſt as celebrated in Judæa, not at 
Rome, or any where near there. 

3. It is very poſſible, that the Maccabee 
feſtival of the dedication of the altar, and the 
commemorating the inauguration of Herod 
the Great, might. be blended together, at the 
time to which Perſius refers; nor are we 
without an inſtance of a ſimilar nature, in 
later times, in the Eaſt. | 

Sir John Chardin tells us, that the Perfians 
obſerve only three religious ſeaſons with great 


folemnity, and one civil feſtival, which is that of 


New-Year's Day. But if they obſerve but one, 
they do it very ſolemnly. The celebration of it 
-bolds three days, and in fome places, particularly 
at court, eight, beginning exactiy at that point 
F time that the ſun enters Aries. They call 


thts feftrval Naurus Sultanie, that is, the Royal 


n 13. 
or 
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of Wor Imperial New Year, diſtinguiſbing it from 
er WS their ecclefiaftical New-Year's Day. The an- 
bs cient Perfians obſerved very ſolemnly the days 
is when the fun came to each of the two folftices, 
and two equinoxes ; but more particularly that 
„% the ſpring equinox, becauſe of it's bringing 
4 Jen pleaſant weather. The feſtival held eight 
= days. 1's obſervance continued till the time 

t BY that the Mohammedans became maſters of Per, 
5 introducing a new epocha, and a new way 
of computing time, the ancient cuſtom of ſolem- 
nizing the firſt day of the year ſenſibly declined, 

$ and at length totally ceaſed : people being diſ- 
t inclined to the obſervation, from a aiſhke to the 
old religion of the country, which they ſuppuſed 

made a religious feſtrual of the fn any of the 

year, in honour of the Sun, which appeared 


therefore an idolatrous practice to the followers 
of Mohammed, who abhorred all forts of rejoicmg 
therefore on that day. Things remained in this 
fate till the year 475 ", when Jelaleldin com- 
mg to the crown on the day of the vernal equi- 
nox, the aſtronomers of the country took that 
occaſion to repreſent to him, that it was an in- 
terpofitron of Providence, directing that his com- 
ing to empire ſhould happen on the firſt day of 
the year, according to the ancient form of com- 
putation, that fo he might re-eſtabliſh a cuſtom 
that had been obſerved for many ages in that 


LES p_= 0M % x 


Of the Mohammedan computation, and - about the 
year of our Lord 1082. 

* D'Herbelot would have called him Gelaleddin. Bib. 
Orientale, art, Neurouz. 


country, 
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country. The aſtronomers added, that if b 
ſhould re-eſtabliſh this feſtival of the ſolar New- 
Year's Day, it would be ſomething particular, 
as, according to an ancient cuſtom of the Per/ians, i 
who reckoned the years by the reign of their 
kings, the beginning of his reign would be 
the firſt day of the ſolar year. This prince 
was pleaſed with the propoſal, and Le- fabi, :/hed 
the ancient feſtival of the Royal New-=Year's Day, | 
which has been felemnized ever ſince with pomp | 
and acclamations *. | 
Here we ſee, the coinciding of the time of 
a prince's coming to the crown with a re- 
markable day in the year, was ſufficient not | 
merely to add great ſplendour to an old ob- 
ſervance, but to revive it after it had been 
quite extinguiſhed, and give it a permanent 
eſtabliſhment. In like manner, if the day in 
which the Romans conferred royalty on Herod, 
and ſettled it ſo that it long continued in his 
family, happened at the time that the Jews 
cglebrated their Feaſt of Lights, it is no wonder 
that in the time of Per/ius the illuminations in 
Judza, and particularly at Jeruſalem, were of 
the moſt ſplendid kind. Herod affected, it is 
well known, great pomp, and engaged in great 
expences, to make the nations round conceive 
an high notion of his magnificence. According- 
ly he obtained the ſurname of Great. 
In this view, it can be no wonder, that 


Perjius ſuppoſes, that many o/d Romans who 


** — 


* Voy. tome 1, p. 171, 172. 
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at ſunning themſelves, and talking over the 
eis they had ſeen in their younger years, 
ſhould mention with rapture the Jewiſh illu- 
minations at which they had been preſent, 
hen travelling in Judza, or ſerving in the 
Army there, for ſuch ſeems to me to be the 
pirit of the paſſage : 


«K oa - Noſtra ut Floralia poſſint 

« Aprici meminiſſe ſenes: quid pulchrius ? at cum 

« Herodis venere dies, 
* * * = - 


7 


* 
« Labra moves tacitus, recutitaque ſibbata pale.” 


While one of thoſe old gentlemen the poet 
ſpeaks of was admiring the feaſts of Flora, 
and ſaying what could be more beautiful; 
another reminded him of Herog's illumina- 
77915, when your lips, faid he, moved with 
ent admiration, and you were pale with af 
oniſhment at thoſe teſtivals of the circum- 
eiſed. 

The commentators indeed underſtand this 
aſſage in a very different manner, Lubin 


as upon the occaſion of a ſilent offering up 
he prayers of ſuper/lition z and the learned 
aſaubon himſelf apprehends, the words 
ean the frequenting the Jewiſh Proſeuchas, 
and their praying each by themſelves with a 
ow yoice, Can this be the meaning of Per- 


% 


tus? 


Vor. III. d 


ſuppoſes the noiſeleſs motion of their lips, 


I do not Ae that any of the learned 
ave been able to determine preciſely the 3 
0 
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A ſhort Specimen for illuſtrating 


ef Herod's inauguration, or the day when he 
was declared king of Judaa, but in general 
it has been underſtood to have been in the 
winter-time", at which time the Feaſt of Lights 
was celebrated. They might then, very pro- 
bably, coincide, as I have been ſuppohng ; | 
and if they did, no one will wonder that this 
double feſtival was obſerved with the greateſt WW | 
ſplendour, in che time of ſuch a prince as , 
Herad. 

The words may poftbly fignify nothing | 
mare than when the days came in which | 
the Jews, the ſubjects of Herod, were wont to . 
tejoice with making illuminations; but cer- 
tainly 45 fl 15 found much greater 5 
energy in the words, if we confider them, as Wl, 
Caſaubon. has. done, as ſignifying the days, as MY. 
they angel returned, when , Herod was ih; 
made king of Judæa, and which were cele- 
brated from time to time by his admirers 
with great rejoicings *. Some, we know, 
ware 10 warmly attached to him as to be from 
—4 called Herodians. 

. The. manner in which theſe illumina- 
tions were made, and to which the word di/- 
pofite in this x aſſage refers, may be illuſtrated, 


probably by th ern ass 1 the Eaſt. | 
. Vide Joſ, Anti. Jud, libs 14 cp. 4, 6 5. not. r. 


ed. Haverc. _ 

Phe word dies, in the plural, ſeems” to ſhow, it was 
not merely the day of Herod's being made king; but 
the,crejoiting: on that account might be_ blended with the 
eee a feſtival of eight days, | 
i 243 Chardin 


the Greek and Roman Claſſics, &c. 


= Chardin informs us , as to the Perfian il. 
WW minations, that the grand houſes of a particu- 
ar place at [jpaban, when illuminata, bave a 


122 alfolding of ſmall poles, for the recep- 
_ HH | 

Won of /mall earthen lamps. The houſes are 
> WWcuite covered with them, from the firſt flory 
0 „ the top. They are about fix ſtore to each 


reb. Theſe lamps are ſo (mall as not to be 
Prinded, except by very exact obſervers ; but 
when they are lighted they make the moſt bril- 
liant illumination in the world, for theſe 
lamps in all are reckoned at 50,000. Abas 
the Great was very fond of this pompous ſhow, 
and often gave himſelf this pleaſure. 

In another place he ſpeaks of their illu- 
minations as made at the doors of their houſes, 
= in their principal Bazars, or ftreets of 

ops ©. 

Small earthen lamps, but in great numbers, 
are now made uſe of in Perſia ; and probably 
were uſed in the days of Herod. By means of 
lender. frames of wood-work they are placed in 
an agreeable - order; and the word dib 
ſuppoſes that the Jews were curious too in 
placing their lamps. | 

Chardin gives no- account of mixing ver- 
dure and flowers with the lamps; but we 
find, in de Tott's Memoirs, that the Feaſt of 
Tulips is held among the Turks in the night, 
and lamps and flowers mixed together then. 
In the Jewidh feſtival «hey were vialets that 


 Voy, tome 3, P. 17. P. 140. 
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were mingled with the lamps, which fixes 
the time of year when that was celebrated. 

It may not be diſagreeable, to tranſcribe 
de Tott's account of the Turkiſh Feaſt of Tu- 
lips. It is fo called,” he tells us, in a note in 
p. 78, of his firſt tome,“ becauſe it conſiſts 
*.1n illuminating a garden, and this flower is 
* what the Turks admire moſt.” And inf 
the text of the ſame page he tells us, that 
* the garden of the Harem . . .. is the place 
* in which theſe nocturnal entertainments 
are given. Vaſes of every kind, filled with 
« natural and artificial flowers, are brought 
* for the occaſion, and add to the ſplendor of 
an illumination cauſed by an infinite number 
* of lanterns, coloured lamps, and wax-can- 
«« dles, in glaſs tubes, reflected on every fide 
by mirrors diſpoſed for that purpoſe.” 

How pompous modern as well as ancient 
Eaſtern illuminations | Did the Roman Flo- 
ralia excel them in magnificence ? of which, 
it ſhould ſeem from Perſius, ſome of the older 
Romans were wont to boaſt, 


— 


N' X. 


Juvenal deſcribes the boats of the Agyp- 
tians as if they were earthen-ware ; and not 
one of the Variorum notes explains this, 
though it may be cafily done from modern 
travellers, 


the Greek and Roman Claſſics, &c. 


« Hac ſævit rabie imbelle & inutile vulgus, 
« Parvula fi:/ibus ſolitum dare vela phaſelis, 


« 1 ictæ remis incumbere teæ.“ 
1 n Sat. xv. . 
„This is the deſcription. The ſum of the 
; Wnotes upon it is as follows : That the old 
in choliaſt tells us, ſuch earthen-ware ſhips 
a; Pere uſed on the Nile. That Lubin cited 
crab, who remarked, that in the Delta *, 
„ aavigation was ſo eaſy, that ſome uſed boats 
" of baked earth. He adds in another note, 
bs that ſuch were uſed in ſome of the other ca- 


nals of Egypt : and that they are called piclæ 
(painted), becauſe theſe boats of baked earth 
were marked with-various colours. 

Now all this appears very ſtrange. That 
carthen- ware may be ſo made as to ſwim in 
water is eaſily apprehended : the experiment 
may be made at any tea-table, by putting one 
of the cups into a baſon of water. But that 
a boat, of a fize to be of any uſe to the 
A.gyptians, ſhould be made of ſuch materials, 
and commonly to be ſeen in the Delta, and 
other canals of Ægypt, may appear incredible, 
ſince they muſt be of earth baked or burnt in 
the fire, which muſt be done with difficulty; 
and when effected, what a trifle would demo- 
liſh them, and how unſafe muſt be ſuch a 
navigation | | 

But all this is decyphered by modern tra- 
vellers: for all that is meant, I preſume, is, 


The lower part of Ægypt. 
3 that 


0 


liv 
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that ſometimes the Ægyptians make uſe of l 
rafts, which are made to float, by empty ve/jelf 


of earthen-ware faſtened underneath them. 
In order to croſs the Nile,” Norden tells 


us „ the inhabitants have recourſe to the. 


Sed contrivance of a flat, made of large earthal 

© pitchers, tied cloſely. together, and cover 
iti leaves of 8 The man that 
« conducts it, has commonly in his mouth 


* a cord, with which he fiſhes as he. paſſe} 
* on.” Theſe are undpubtedly the p- 


tian earthen-ware boats of Juvenal. 

Egmont and Heyman ſaw ſome ſmall floats, 
uſed by the A gyptian fiſhermen, which. con- 
ſiſted of bund/es of reeds floated by oe 
bafhes *. 

The /azls of ſuch floats, when they uſed _ 
mult of courſe have been very /mell, as Juvenal 
deſcribes them, perhaps nothing more than 
their garment ſpread out; and their aars been 
very ſhort, uſed merely to paddle along, or ſteer 
the float, ot which Norden obſerved one in- 


ſtance, in a float of ſtraw on which two men 
were fitting, and which was dragged acroſs} 


the Nile by a cow, he that ſat behind ſteer- 
ing with a little car, by means of, which 


at the ſame time he ber the balance. In- 


* Trav. part 1, p. * 
Tray. vol. 2, p. 112.—80, in like manner, Norden 
obſerved, on the 10th of December, a float of ſtraw, ſup- 
ported by gourds, and governed by two men, as he has re- 
marked in his Journal. 


Trav. part 2, p. 145. 


deed 


[ 


[ 
| 


the Gren and Ramin Claffel, e. 


deed the one or nthe other could be of no 
gteat uſe but in the main river, agtheſe floatꝭ 
muſt owe. their chief motion to the ſtream; 


#here the watep.,Was ſtagnant. 
The word pid (or — is not to. de 


3 underſtood, I apprehend; as ſignifying their 
hat being beautified H varrety gf .tolours; but 
ath Wmeans, I ſhould ſuppuſe, their being rubbed 

with ſome. ſubſtants- that might fill up the 


pores;-ſo-tauch ab to prevent. the water's pen. 
trating intb the cavity. of the pitchers; which, 
its, it it did in a conſidlerable degree, might oa 
n- fion the ſinking of this kind af veſſel, for the 
. AAgyptian mh ee is laid 20. the very 
pous. # 
a5 The ewer, ed — . cluaify; 
* 1s one of the beſt pieces of earthenware 
** that they have in Egypt : fon all that att 
* in this country - conlifts in making ſome 
vile pots or diſhes; and as they db not 
* know the uſt of varniſh, they are of con- 
10 «© ſequence i incapable of making any work of 
* .that kind, «ig does not teak;”” This is 
Norden's account. Conſequently ſome of 
them-at leaſt, particularly — of tlie lower 


ſubſtance, of ſuch a nature as to prevent the 
water's penetrating into the hotlow of the 


nn in any great degree. 
"hr tw 82. 


d 4 T have 


be paddles might be: uſeful, in thoſe canals 


tier, muſt have been rubbed over with ſome 
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I have ſomewhere read an accounty of the | 


Eaſtern s rubbing thoſe great jars.-in 
which they keep their wines with muttond 


faet ', and I ſhould think; the word pie 
does not oblige us to ſuppoſe the lower 
pitchers in their floats are rendered water- | 


tight, by means of a more beautiful or coſtly 
material. Though certainly they might, if 


they pleaſed; have made uſe of ſome of the 
ſame ſubſtances with which they painted their 
Hierogiypbics, and with which Norden was ſo 
charmed: This ſort of painting has neither 


% ſhade nor degradation. The figures are in- 
cruſtated like the cyphers on the dial - plates 
* of watches, with this difference, that they 
*© cannot be detached. I muſt own that this 
*« \incruſtated matter ſurpaſſes in /irength all 
% that I have ſeen of this kind, It is ſu- 
«© perior- to the al-freſco and the Moſaic 
„% work z and indeed it has the advantage of 
« laſting a longer time. It is ' ſomething 
*« ſurprifing to ſee. how gold, ultra- marine, 
* and divers other colours, have preſerved 
* their luſtre to the preſent age. Perhaps I 
“ ſthall' be aſked, how all theſe lively colours 
* could /often together; but I own it is a 
6 queſtion that I am unable to decide. 

To cloſe, it may be proper to obſerve, that 
theſe foats are not conſtructed to paſs up and 
down the Nile like boats, or properly defigned 


to carry goods upon them, it they may ſome- 


Voy. Chardin, tome 2, p. 67. Part 2, p. 75, 76. 
times 


r 
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Nimes occaſionally be put a little to that uſe; 
in Wt is only an eafy way they havr found out, 
of conveying” their earthen- ware from Upper 
Egypt, where it is made, to the lower parts 
of that country, where, when they arrive at 
r- che deſigned place, the float is taken to pieces: 
ly and fold to the inhabitants. 
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ſo FRCTNEET R D * 
r | Snetonits tells us, in his Life of the Em. 
- Vitellius, that a lucky omen preſented 


itſelf to that part of his army that he ſent 
forward, before his own was ready to march: 
An eagle on the ſudden came flying on the 
* right hand, and having wheeled round the 
« enſigns, leiſurely flew before them, along 
* the way in which they were to march *.” 
The Baron de Tott gives an account of 
ſomething very much like this, which hap- 
pened to himſelf, in his journey to Crim Tar- 
tary, though it was a different kind of bird. 
Our converſation was frequently in- 
* terrupted by a circumſtance which would 
** not deſerve notice, had it not ſerved as a 
** means to eſtabliſh me in the good opinion 
aof the ſuperſtitious Tartars. 


„ IN - SO. 0” OF TS 


Præmiſſo agmini lætum evenit auſpicium : ſiquidem 
a parte dextra repente aquila advolavit: luſtratiſque ſignis, 
ingreſſos viam ſenſim anteceſſit. 5 9. 


Mem. tome 2, p. 42, 43. 
66 Juſt 
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at the moment the eſcort came up with 
me, a fork, a kind of bird which feeds on | 
ſerpents; builds it's neſt on the houſes; and! 


is revered by the Orientals as a ſpecies af 


wiſe, to come and welcome me. It paſſed | 


« ſeeming to lead the way, alighted two hun- 


* the like tour, flew forward, and repeated 


of 4 Kithela *.” 

* Events of this kind, though not incredible; 

A nor prophetic, yet have ſomething in them 
bf that cannot but engage attention. The Baron; 
* who was by no means of a ſuperſtitious turn, 
4» as appears ſufficiently by the account he gives 
* of his viſiting the Holy-Land, could not but 
4 remark it as ſomething extraordinary; the 


ſuperſtition, as the old Romans would we 
done. 


5 . © The chief tow: of: Beflarabin, to which che Baron 
1 "was going. 


* Juſt as we arrived at tlie frontiers, and b 


prnates, or houſehold god, ſcemed, like. | 


rapidly 70 the left, very near my carriage, | 
« flew round it, repaſſed to the right, then 


c fdred fathoms before the foremoſt horſe- | 
„man. As they came up it roſe again, nitade | 


«© this kind of manceuvre till we arrived at | 


Tartars, according to him, conſidered it with | 


a_ a. Eq@©@@ WE — 
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N* XII. 


= 1 have elſewhere remarked', that as the 
carrying a ng pike before a company of 
„ Arabs is a token that an Arab ſchech (or 


ed | prince) is there, fo the fixing it near a perſon 
©» of authority points out his dignity ; and that 
* thefe circumſtances may be applied to the 
8 illuſtration of ſome paſſages of Scripture «4 
A but here F would obſerve, that it is guite ne- 
1 cqhary to explain a paſſage of Fo/ephus, united 


with ſome other confiderations. | 
That celebrated hiſtorian, giving an ac- 
eount of Daviu's entering the camp of Saul, 
when that prince” and his people were faſt 
afleep, infoftis us, that notwithſtanding the 
opportunity he did no hurt to Saul, though he 
well ub where he flept, by the ſpear, whith 
was fixed near lum, and adds, that he fuffered 
not Abi/hah to ſlay him then, though he would 
fain have done it. : | 
Engliſh readers „ I apprehend, generally 
ſuppoſe every man had. u bear ſtuck into 
the ground, at his head; bat 7/ephus fu 
poſes that -circumſtance. diſtinguiſhed the 
royal ſleeping place from that of every body 
elſe, which it would not have done, Fit had 
not been ſomething peculiar. to Saul, diſtin- 
guiſhing him from his officers. and people. 


© Obſerv. vol. 2, ch. 6, obſ. 49. * Antiq. lib. 6, 
cap. 13, $.9, ed. Haverc. Of 1 Sam. 26. 7. 
ä | It 
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It was, it ſhould ſeem then, a cuſtomary diſ- 
tinction in the time of Fo/ephus; and he 
thought it alſo an uſage as ancient as the 
time of Saul. x, 

Perhaps too, this deſcribing Saul as known 
by the ſpear ſtuck by him may intimate, that 
he ſlept with his face cquered, being laid on 
the ground in the open air. Thus de /a Rogue 

deſcribes the Bedouin Arabs of the Holy-Land, 
though in general they live under tents, yet 
ſometimes he ſays they ſleep in their clothes, 
in ſummer-time, on the ground, only cover- 
ing their body and face with their aba, or outer 
rment *, 

_ Foſephus then, in all probability, ſuppoſed 
this expedition was. undertaken in the time of 
fummer ; and that Saul's face was muffled up, 
ſo as rather to be known by the ſpear, than 
by his countengnce, in a night ſufficiently light 
to have diſtinguiſhed him, had he not been ſo 
covered, 1 | 

It ſeems indeed to be the common practice 
of the Eaſtern people to fleep with therr faces 
covered, according to Niebubr, and he ſuppoſes 

Europeans would find the benefit of it, if 
they would adopt the fame uſage, the dews 


and ſome winds being found to be very hurt- 
ful 20 


2 
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K Voy. dans la Pal. chap. 12, p. 176. 
* Deſcript. de l Arabie, p. 9. 


N* XIII. 
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N' XIII. 


Our tranſlation of the book of Judges, from 
the Hebrew, repreſents Zebul as ſaying to Gaal, 
upon his being alarmed at ſeeing troops of 
men making to him, Thou ſeeſt the ſhadow 
«© of the mountains, as if they were men; 
whereas Jeſephus repreſents him as tellin 
him, he miſtook the ſhadow of the rocks for 
men | 

A commentator might be at a loſs to ac- 
count for this change, - that had not read 
Doubdan's repreſentation of ſome part of the 
Holy-Land, in which he tells us, har" in 
thoſe places there are many detached rocks ſcat- 
tered up and down, ſome growing out of the 
ground, and others are fragments, broken off 
from rocky precipices *, the ſhadow of which, it 
ſhould ſeem, Jo/ephus thought might be moſt 
naturally imagined to look like troops of 
men at a diſtance, rather than the ſhadow of 


the mountains, | 


N* XIV. 


In St. Jerome's Hiſtory of the Life of Mal- 
chus, we have an account of ſome particulars 
that are new, in the clothing of thoſe 4oi/4 


* Ch. g. 26, * Anti ub cap. 7, & 4, ed | 
Maverc. * Voy. p. 98. l % Ibid. p. 455. 
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of clatb, they jew tbe edges together, as if they 
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Arabs, or Iſhmaelites, as he terms them. They 
are ſaid to be half naked, but however to have 
worn cloaks and broad coverings for their legs 
— ** Seminudo. corpore, pallia & /atas caligas 
& trabentes.” | 

Cloaks, kept faſt by a button, on the upper 
part of the breaſt, are ſtill worn by the Arab 
borſemen, according both to the deſcription 
and the copper-plate de la Roque has given 
us of them. This, he ſays, is properly their 
riding-dreſs *. 

The deſcription de la Roque gives of theſe | 
veſtments is to this Pg: Doubling a piece 


were going ta make @ ſack, leauing an hole at 
each of the corners ta put their arms through ; 
that then they cut open the jore part, to put it on 
their ſhoulders, cutting away a round place for 
the neck ; and thys is properly the dreſs tor wear- 
ing on horſeback. 

This is what de la Roque calls an abas, 
St. Jerome à pallium. But the account de 
la Roque gives of the covering of their feet; 
when they ride, doth not ſo well agree with 
the term /atas caligas, or broad caligas. The 
word caliga is uſed hy St. Jerome, to expreſs 
that covering for the feet which Chriſt forbad 
bis diſciples to Wear; when he ſent them to 
preach the goſpel in his hfe-time, and which 
are oppoſed to /ardals, : Mark vi. 9; though 


* Voy. dans la Pal. p. 3, 4. > P 289. Ad 
Euftochum, de Cuſtodia Virg. tome 1, p. 140. ' 


2 St. 
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t. Jerome, in the imꝑetuoſity of his zeal, ſup- 
Poſes the apoſtles were to walk at times abſo- 
utely harefo2t. Theſe caligas then ſeem to 


over the feet ſo entirely, as to guard them, 
s well as the lower part of the leg, from 
injury from ſtones, thorns, &c; whereas ſan- 
W/ conſiſted. merely of foles at the battom of 
che feet, faſtened by leathern thongs, which 
left the foot very much uncovered, and open 
to injuries. But what the term broad hay 


e i do with theſe boots, is very difficult to 


lay. 
"It will not be diſagreeable, on this oc- 
caſion, to give de la Roque's account of the 
Arab riding boots. They never carry a ſabre, 
but when they go out upon an expedition; 
they mount on horſeback with /ma/l boots, 
« of yellow morocco, without ſtockings, very 
light, and ſewed within, with which they 
can march on foot, and even run, without 
any penetration of water through them. 
As the motions of theſe Arabs are known 
to be very rapid, and their horſes and every 
thing about them fitted for /peed, there is tho 


ſon they ſhould make their boots ſo broad as 
to be one part of their deſcription; at the 


ſmall, and light. They are however ſtill de- 
{cribed as being of ye/law leather, as a re- 


J Voy. dans la Pal. p. 209. 


markable 


nean buſkins, or rather ſbort boots, deligned to 


utmoſt difficulty in conceiving, for what rea- 


ſame time we find, that they are now very 


xiv 
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markable circumſtance : it would be then, I 
ſhould apprehend, as natural to ſuppoſe there is 
a corruption in the preſent reading, and that it 


ought to be /uteas (yellow), inſtead of lata: 


(broad), as to admit ſome gueſſes of the cri. 
tics. Whether the traces of ſuch a reading 
may be found in any of the manuſcript copies 


of St. Jerome, I am not able to ſay : I have 


no opportunity of conſulting them. 

The colour of the leather of the ſhoes of 
the Roman nobility themſelves was, in the 
time of Juvenal, lack as with us, as appears 
from verſes 191, 192, of his 7th fatire ; 


&« Felix, & ſapiens, & nobilis, & generoſus 
« Adpoſitam nigre lunam ſubtexit alutæ.“ 


And. though they might afterwards uſe red 
leather, yet very probably thoſe of the lower 
claſs did not, which muſt have made the co- 
lour of the Arab boots remarkable: ſuffi- 
ciently ſo to have this circumſtance mention- 
ed, in the deſcription of the ſurpriſe Malchus 
was thrown into, when he ſaw them coming 
in ſo unuſual a dreſs. For though the pal- 
lium or cloak was worn by other people, par- 
ticularly by the philoſophers, and offer them 


* So Catullus deſcribes Hymen, in his Epithalamium on 
the marriage of Julia and Manlius, as wearing yellow ſhoes, 
and makes uſe of the term luteum to deſcribe that circum+ 

| „ Cinge tempora floribus 
& Suave-olentis amaraci : 

« Flammeum cape : letus huc 

% Huc veni, aiveo geren ö 
„ TLurtum pede ſoccum, 


, by 


the Greek and Roman Claſſics, &c. 
the Chriſtians, it ſhould ſeem not to have 


en worn commonly on horſeback, ſince it 
mentioned here, as ſomething ſtriking in 
e appearance of theſe Arabs. 


ems inclined to hang back) expreſſes, in a 
vely manner, the flying back of the abas of 
e Arab horſemen, and the poſition of their 
et, held back while in purſuing their prey 
ith eagerneſs. 


N* XV. 


St. Jerome ſuppoſed, that millet was uſed, 
the time of the prophet Ezekiel, for the 


e fattening of cattle or fowls '; which ſhows, 
was probably uſed for thoſe purpoſes in Ju- 
a, in nis time. It is certain it is now uſed 
ere. 
For we find millet continues to be ſown 
the Holy-Land. Dr. Rauwolf found In- 
an millet, along with corn and cotton, in the 
uitful and well-tilled fields about. Rama *. 
1ebubr complains of the bread made of mil- 
t by the Arabs, who, he tells us, eat fearce 
thing elſe but bad new-made millet bread, 
eaded with camel's milk, or with oil, with 
utter, or fat, He found it fo diſagreeable and 


' Milium ruſticorum & agreſtium & altilium cibus eſt, 
om. in Ezekielem, cap. 4. > Ray's Trav. p. 229. 


y Vor. III. 0 bad, * 


The word Zrabentes (drawing forward what | 


bod of the meaneſt ſort of people, and for 


Ixv 


A ſhort Specimen, &c, 


bad, that he would very willingly have ex- 
changed it for barley-bread ; but thoſe people, 
who are accuſtomed to it from their infancy, 
ſeem to eat it with pleaſure ; ſometimes they even 
prefer it to bread made of wheat, which is tos 
light for their ſtomachs. 

As for it's uſe in fattening cattle, &c, Dr. 
Shaw tells us, that the inhabitants of Bar- 
bary very particularly cultivate ** a white ſort 
e of millet called drah, which they prefer to 
5 barley in fattening their cattle. The ſpar- 
* rows (which in the open country build 
* upon trees only), the linnets, goldfinches, 
% and other little birds, are ſo fond of this 
« grain, that, when it grows ripe, they are 
* obliged to watch it, and hinder them from 
«* ſettling upon it, by making all the day 
long a perpetual ſcreaming and noiſe *.” 


* Deſcript. de PArabie, p. 45. Travels, p. 138. 
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P. xxi. The citation from Pope, at the bottom, ſhould be 8 
fourth note, and referred to the laſt line but one there, 3 
Hector's death. 

P. 100, note, I. 6, for 6x4y6; read t ð Ig. 

P. 157, note, I. 1, for 15—8 r. 15—18. 

P. 260, I. 5, for childred r. children. 

P. 371, 1. 14, the comma after Scripture ſhould be placed in 
the preceding line after —. 

P. 418, I. 14, after cave, add, by burning them there. 

P, 421, I. 2, for in note r. in a note. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


Divers Paſſages of HoLy Scr1PTURE, 


CHAP. VII. 


Concerning their Books. 


OBSsERVATION CXXI. 


HAT EVER materials the ancient 

Jews wrote upon, they were liable to 
be ea/ily deſtroyed by the dampneſs, when hid- 
den in the earth. It was therefore thought 
requiſite to incloſe them in ſomething that 
might keep them from the damp, leſt they 
ſhould decay and be rendered uieleſs. 


* So we find our parchments are very apt to decay that 
are kept in moiſt places, as well as our modern paper. Our 
pictures alſo prove that moiſture is very injurious to painted 
el:th, and muſt be more ſo where oil is not uſed. Writ- 
ing on ſilk was not then known, which ſome later Eaſtern 
writers have ſuppoſed ſhould be made uſe of, in committing 
things to writing that were highly valued, according to 
d' Herbelot, in the article Macamat. 


Vo. IV. B In 


1 


* marred ; it was profitable for nothing“.“ 


Concerning their Books. 


In thoſe days of roughneſs, when wal 
knew not the ſoftenings of later times, men 4 
were wont to bury in the earth every part o 
their property that could be concealed after 
that manner, not only filver and gold, but 
wheat, barley, oil, and honey '; veitments | 1 
and writings too“. 3 4 

For that, I apprehend, was the occaſion ot q 
Jeremiah's ordering, that the writings he de- 4 
livered to Baruch, mentioned in his thirty-W 
ſecond chapter, ſhould be put into an earth 
veſſel. | 

The experience of preceding ages muſt have 
informed him, that lying in the earth, naked} 
end unincliſed, would ſoon bring on decay; if 
not, he had had himſelf a proof of it. Take 
„the girdle that thou haſt got,” ſaid the 
Lord to him, “which is upon thy loins, and 
* ariſe, go to Euphrates, and hide it there in 
« a hole of the rock. Sol went, and hid it 
by Euphrates, as the Lord commanded} 
« me. And it came to pals after many days, 
„that the Lord faid unto me, Ariſe, go to 
«« Euphrates, and take the girdle from thence, 
„Which I commanded thee to hide there. 
Then I went to Euphrates, and digged, 
* and took the girdle from the place where 


* I had hid it: and behold, the girdle was 


Y 
J 
J 


"» 


To obviate this, and preſerve what was bu- 


Jer. 41. 8. > Joſh, 7. 21. 2 Jer. 32. 14. 
Jer. 13. 4=7. 
Tied 
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ried 


Concerning their Books, 


ried more effectually, the ancient Egyptians 
made uſe of earthen urns, or pots of a proper 
ſhape for receiving what they wanted to inter 
in the earth, and which without ſuch care 
would have ſoon been deſtroyed. Maillet, 
deſcribing the place in which thoſe people uſed 


to bury their embalmed birds, repreſents it as 
2 ſubterraneous labyrinth, from which perſons 


could not diſengage themſeFoes, were it not for 
the help of a line of packthread. It's ſeveral 
alleys are adorned, on each fide, with many ſmall 
niches, in which are found ſtone-veſſels and pots 
of earth, in which are inclaſed embalmed birds, 
which turn to duſt as ſoon as touched. What ts 
admirable in this affair is, that all the variety 
and livelineſs of the colouring of their plumage 1s 
preſerved *. 

If they buried in earthen pots the things 
they wanted to preſerve in Ægypt, whoſe 
ſubterraneous caverns are ſo dry, and covered 
with ſeveral feet of burning ſand; the prophet 
Jeremiah might well ſuppoſe it proper to in- 
cloſe thoſe writings in an earthen pot, which 
were to be buried in Judæa, in ſome place 
where they might be found without much 
difficulty on their return from captivity. | 

Two different writings, or ſmall rolls of 
writing, called S, in the original Hebrew, 
(their books being only each of them a roll of 
writing, and theſe conſequently being pro- 
perly /;ttle books, according to their notions of 


Y Let. 757 P · 286. 


B 2 things,) 


Concerning their Books. 


things,) were evidently to be incloſed in this 
earthen veſſel, and commentators have been 


terribly embarraſſed to give any probable ac- | 


count why there were two writings : one ſeal- 


ed; the other open according as it is com- 
monly underſtood, the one ſcaled up; the other | 
left open for any one to read. One cannot | 


imagine any cauſe why there ſhould be this 
diſtinction made between them, when both 
were preſently to be hid from every eye, by be- 
ing buried in ſome ſecret place; and both 
were to be examined at the return from the 
captivity. No account indeed that is tolerably 
probable has been given, that I know of, why 
there ſhould be two diſtin writings for this 
fale of land; but ſtill leſs, why one ſhould 
be ſealed up, and the other left open. 

I would then remark, that though one of 
them is ſaid to be ſealed, it doth not follow 
that it was ſealed in ſuch a manner as not to 
be opened. Many a conveyance of land has 
been ſealed among us, and rendered valid to 
all intents and purpoſes, without ever being 
ſecured ſo as not to be read. The diſtinction 
of one from the other by the circumſtance of 


it's being /ealed, while the ſecond was open, 


ſeems to have been the cauſe of it's being un- 
derſtood to have been ſealed up ſo as not to be 
opened; to which probably may be added, 


their recollecting the circumſtance of a book 


being ſealed, which on that account could 
not be read, mentioned by the prophet Iſa- 
jah, chap. xxix, 11. But though a /erter, 

which 


- 
. 


1 


Concerning their Books, 


is WW which in their ſtyle might be called a S994, 
n might often be ſo ſealed, it doth not at all 
follow, nor, I ſhould think, is it at all pro- 
1. MW bable, that the book of the purchaſe of an 
eſtate, upon it's being ſealed ſo as to become 
er valid, was ſealed fo as to be ſhut up that none 
yt could read it. Let us drop then the idea of 
is it's being hidden from the eye, and only ſealed 
cho as to be valid: probably not with wax; 
* but, according to the preſent Eaſtern manner, 
ch with 4. 

Jo Next it is to be obſerved, that the word 
tranſlated open (the evidence or book which 
was open} is not that which is twice made 
uſe of Nehemiah viii. 5. © And Ezra open- 
* ed the book in the fight of all the peo- 
* ple, (for he was above all the people,) 
and when he opened it, all the people ſtood 
* up';“ but is a word which fignifies the re- 
vealing future events unto the minds of men, 
by a divine agency“, and it is, in particular, 
made uſe of in the book of Eſther, to ex- 
preſs a book's making known the decree of 
an earthly king, chap, viii. 13. © The copy 
* of the writing, for a commandment to be 
given in every province, was publiſhed unto 
* all people,” or revealed, as it is tranſlated 
in the margin, They that look on the ori- 
ginal, will find it is the fame Hebrew verb 


* Nor that uſed Neh. 6. 5, where mention is made of 
an open letter; nor that in Dan. 7. 10, which ſpeaks of 
litting in judgment, and opening books. 

* 1 Sam. 3. 7, 21, Dan. 2. 19, 30, ch. 10. 1. 
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Concerning their Books. 


with that uſed in this 32d of Jeremiah, | 
and the very fame participle of that verb. | 
The open book then of Jeremiah ſeems to N 
ſignify, not it's being then lying open or 
unrolled before them, while the other was 2 
ſealed up; but the book that had revealed the 
will of God, to bring back Iſrael into their 


* 
* 


own country, and to cauſe buying and ſelling i 
of houſes and lands again to take place among 
them. 

It — from the beginning of the 
Zoth chapter, that Jeremiah had been com- 
manded to write down the declaration God 
had made to him by the Prophetic Spirit, 
concerning the bringing back the captivity of | 
Iſrael and Judah, and their repoſſeſſing the 
land given to their fathers*; now that writing, 
or the copy of ſome other ſimilar prophecy, 
he produced upon this tranſaction, and com- 
manded Baruch to incloſe them both in the 
ſame earthen veſſel, which might be exhibited 
afterwards as a proof of the veracity of their 
prophets. I apprehend then the open book 
means a 699% of prophecy, opening and reveal- 
ing the future return of Iſrael, and ſhould 
ſomehow have been ſo expreſſed as to con- 
vey that thought to the reader's mind, not as 
a little volume not ſealed up, in contradiſtinc- 
tion from the ſtate of the other little book or- 
dered to be buried along with it, which was 
the purchaſe-deed, 


See ver. 3. 


The 
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Concerning their Books, 


The commentators I have ſeen do not 
£'ve any ſuch account. Calvin comes the 
1careſt to it; but he only tells us, that he 
could not but believe, that a prediction of 
Iſrael's poſſeſſing again houſes, and fields, and 
vineyards, muſt have been written in theſe 
two little books. But he ſuppoſed, accord- 
ing to the common notion, one was ſealed 
up, and the other left open; and appears not 
to have apprehended, that the prediction was 
contained in one volume, and the deed of pur- 
chaſe properly ſealed in the or er, much leſs 
that this was meant by the uſing theſe two 
different words. At leaſt nothing of this fort 
appears in the account Pool has given of his 
ſentiments, in the Synopſis. | 


OBSERVATION CXXII, 


I have elſewhere obſerved, that the Oriental 
books and letters, which are wont both of 
them to be rolled up, are uſually wrapped 
in a covering of an elegant kind: I would here 
add, that they have ſometimes words on theſe 
coverings, which give a genera/ notion of what 
is contained in them; which management it 
ſeems obtained in much elder times, and might 
Paſſbly be in uſe when ſome of the Pſalms were 
written, 

Sir John Chardin, deſcribing the manner 
of diſmiſſing the ambaſſadors and envoys 
that were at the court of the Per/ian mo- 

B 4 narch, 


Concerning their Books, 


narch, when he was there, after mentioning 


the preſents that were made them, goes on to 


inform us, That the letters to the crowned 
* heads were ſealed. That for the cardinal 


„ patron was open. That for the pope 


&« was formed ſo as to be larger than the reſt ; 
« it was incloſed in a bag of very rich bro- 


© cade, and ſealed at the ends, which had | 


« fringes hanging down the bag half-way. 


* The ſeal was applied to the place where | 


« the knot was, on both ſides, u 72 red wax, 
* of the diameter of a piece of fifteen ſols, 


« and very thick. ts the middle of one 


of the ſides of the bag were written theſe 
* two Perſian words, Hamel Faſel, which ſig- 
* nify, excellent or precious writing*.” After 
which he goes on to explain the reaſons that 
occaſion the Perſian prince to treat the popes 
with ſuch diſtinguiſhed honour, which it 


would be of no uſe to conſider here. The 


remark I would make relates to the inſcrip- 
tion, on the outſide of the rich bag incloſing 
theſe diſpatches, and which, in few words, ex- 
preſſed the general nature of what was con- 
tained in the roll within: it was a royal 
writing. 

This practice of writing on the outſide of 
the caſe of a letter, or book rolled up, ſeems 
to be at leaſt as ancient as the time of Chry- 
ſeſtom, according to a note of Lambert Bos 


The ambaſſador was a Dominican monk. 
Voyage, tome 3, p. 246. 


On 
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vn the 39th Pſalm *, as it is reckoned in the 
Septuagint, verſe 7. Chryſoſtom, we are told 
there, remarks, that they call a wrapper * 
the KeQaac, which is the word the Septua- 
gint Tranſlators make uſe of to expreſs the 
Hebrew word we tranſlate volume: © In the 
volume of the book it is written of me.“ 
Chryſoſtom then ſeems to . there was 
written in or on the covering of the ſacred vo- 
lume, a word or words which ſignified the 
coming of the Meſiahb. But Chryſoſtom would 
hardly have thought of ſuch an interpreta- 
tion, had it not been frequently done at Con- 
ſtantmople in his time, or by the more Eaſtern 
princes that had buſineſs to tranſact with the 
Greek emperors, or been known to have 
been before thoſe times practiſed among the 
Jews. 

Chryſiſtam lived in the end of the fourth 
century . Aquila, who is believed to have 
lived above an hundred years earlier, and is 
allowed to be a moſt cloſe tranſlator of the 
Hebrew *, uſes, according to Bos, the fame 
word e1ayua, or wrapper, to expreſs the He- 
brew word we tranſlate valume. He there- 
fore ſuppoſed that what was written, to which 
this paſſage refers, was written on the cover- 
ing or wrapper of the ſacred books. Though 
not a native Jew, yet he became a proſelyte 
to the Jewiſh religion, and was well verſed in 
their affairs. 

Which is Ne 40 in our verſion. * Enna. * Vide 
Cay, Hiſt, Lit. Carpzovii, Crit. Sacra, 557. 

This 
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This explanation, if it may be admitted. 
that it is not improbable, that the Jews, even 
of the time of David, uſed ſuch ſhort infcrip-i 
tions on the outſide of their books, expreſſive 
of the general nature of the contents of them, | 
aftords a much more agreeable way of rendering 
the word than our Engliſh term volume, (“ In} 
the volume of the book it is written of me, 
ſince every ancient Hebrew book was a vo- 
lume or roll; conſequently it 1s nothing more 
than ſaying, In the book it is written of me. 
To what purpoſe then is the circumſtance of 
it's being rolled up mentioned? But if it may 
be underſtood of the caſe in which their books | 
were wrapped up, the thought is not only 
clear and diſtin, but very energetic, amount- 
ing to this, that the ſum and ſubſtance of the 
ſacred books is, that the Me/fiah cometh, and 
that thoſe words accordingly might be wrote or N 
embroidered, with great propriety, on the wrap- 

r or caſe in which they were kept. 
Maran-atba (the Lord cometh} is a Syriac 
expreſſion, which St. Paul makes uſe of when 
writing a Greek letter, and ſhould ſeem, 
therefore, to be ſome form of ſpeech fre- 
quently made uſe of among the people of 
thoſe times, and much noted among them; 
perhaps then theſe were the very words the 
Jews in ancient times frequently had inſcribed 
on the covering of their ſacred books, 


—_ We 
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3 x Cor, 16. 22, 


T A Greek 
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A Greek ſcholiaſt, according to Lambert 
os, has remarked, that the Jews kept up 
Wheir old cuftom till his time, of keeping 
heir facred books under ſuch coverings, This 
n, Wnay be ſeen in the Jewiſh ſynagogues , our 
ines; but I never obſerved any words wrought 
n embroidery on thoſe filken coverings, and 
uppoſe they are not now to be found, at leaſt 
n our country, 

Another tranſlation, if I underſtand Bos 
aright, renders the word & Touw, which 
ſeems to ſuppoſe, that in his apprehenſion 
his motto was inſcribed on the cylinder, on 
vhich books of this form are wont to be 
rolled. In ſuch a caſe it is to be preſumed, 
that it was written on that part of the cylin- 
der which reached beyond the parchment, 
linen, or whatever material was uſed, and 
which was convenient enough for exhibiting, 
in brief,* what the purport of the volume 
was. Thus I have ſometimes been ready to 
think, that the circle of gold, with the name 
of one of our Saxon princes upon it, and 
ornamented after the manner of thoſe times, 
might be deſigned to cap the end of the cy- 
linder, or of one of the cylinders, on which 
ſome book belonging to that monarch, or 
relating to him, was rolled, of which ancient 
piece of gold an engraving is given the world, 
in the latter end of the ſeventh volume of 
the Archzologia, or Tranſactions of the An- 
tiquarian Society. This ſort of capping to 
thoſe 
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thoſe cylinders was wont, I think, to be callet} 
the Aeſtel *. 

There is only one remark more that | 
would make before I cloſe this article, and 
that is, the expreſſion, volume of a book, i 
made uſe of in two or three places, it mayf 
be, where it cannot well ſignify the wrapper 
of a hook, but the book itſel,; and therefore 
is not to be conſidered as a tautology in other 
places, where I have ſuppoſed it is requiſite} 


to underſtand it of a caſe, or wrapper of 4W Sp 
book: ſuch, for inſtance, is that paſſage oi, 
Feremab, ** Take thee a roll (or volume) of M 
« a book, and write herein all the words co 


% have ſpoken unto thee againſt Iſrael, &c,” 
chap. xxxvi. 2. Now here I would re- pa 
mark, that many things were rolled up, much Ml w 
in the ſhape of an ancient Jewiſh manuſcript, i ir 
which yet were not fit to write upon; the Ml fi 
words then in this, and ſome other ſimilar i E 
caſes, may be underſtood to mean, Take thee Wt fi 
a roll (or volume) fit to be made a book of, fl x 
(fit to be written on,) where it would be no 

tautology, whereas in ſuch a caſe as in the f 
4oth Pſalm it ſeems very much to reſem- Mt « 
ble one, unleſs we underſtand it of the wrap- WM | 


Per. 


See Dr. Milles's Obſervations on the Aeſtel, Archæol. 
Vol. 2, Ne 10, 
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' OBsERvVATION CXXIII, 


I have, in a preceding volume, in making 

bſervations on the Eaſtern books, taken no- 

ice of the livelineſs of their images; though 

the genius of their writers received no aſſiſt- 

ance from the labours of the ſculptor or the 

painter, it may be agreeable to add to for- p 
mer inſtances an Eaſtern deſcription of the 

Spring. 

Two of the three claſſes of medals which 
Mr. Addiſon has exhibited and explained, 
conſiſt of allegorical perſonages—cities and 
countries, virtues and vices, and the com- 
-WF paring the deſcriptions of the Roman poets 
Y with their coins, is both ingenious and pleaſ- 
„ing; but there is no opportunity of making 
cl ſuch a compariſon when we are examining 
"WF Eaſtern writers. They are however not de- 
WF ficient in giving their readers ſome lively re- 
WF preſentations of allegorical perſonages. 
Eſpecially the facred writers. In them we 
find countries and cities deſcribed after this 

emblematical manner, and other allegorical 
perſonages *. And as thus the ſeveral /tages of 
human life, the four quarters of the year, the 
ſeveral drvifrons of the day, are repreſented 
among us by „ctitious perſonages; ſo in like 
manner in the Jewiſh prophets we read of the 


Jer. 6. 2. II. 23. 15, 16. Ezek. 16. 3, &C. 
Hab. 3. 5. Pſ. 91. 5, 6. Rev. 6, 5—8. 
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womb of the morning, of the dew of youth, 
of the flower of man's age, and a time of 
life that reſembles a /hock of corn fully ripe. 

And thus, amidſt the preſent auſterity, and 
perhaps ſuperſtitious ſcrupuloſity of the Eaſt, 
we ſometimes meet with lively images of this 
kind. So the Spring is deſcribed in a moſt 
pleaſingly romantic manner, in two of the 
four following lines, of which the ſenſe is as 
follows, as given us by Chard from an Ori- 
ental writer: 


The Spring ſhows itſelf with a tulip in it's hand, which 
: reſembles in it's form a cup, 

To make an effuſion of morning drops en the tomb of the 
king who hes in Negef “. 

In this ſame new-year's day Ali being placed on the 
ſeat of the prophet, 

He has made the feſtival of new-year's day a glorious 
one *, 


The author of a paper, that deſcribes the 
four quarters of the year, and even each 
month, in a beautiful /ymbo/ical manner, given 
us in a celebrated collection, repreſents the 
Spring as a beautiful youth having a narciſſus 
in his hand ; the tulip of this Eaſtern writer 
is much more accurate, as, according to Dr, 
Ruflell*, the narciſſus comes into flower long 
before the day the Spring is ſuppoſed to begin, 
(which is when the ſun enters Aries,) being 


* Ali, the ſon-in-law of "Mohammed, one of the great 
objects of Perſian veneration, is the prince here meant. 

* Chardin, tome 1, p. 173. Spectator, Ne 425. 
P. 12, 13. | 
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in bloſſom during the whole of the Maarbaine, 
which begins the 12th of December, and 
ends January 2oth. The tulip bloſſoms later, 
but in that country time enough to be placed 
in the hand of this imaginary perſon, at it's 
firſt appearance. 

The form of the tulip too, much better 
ſuited the views of this elder writer, as much 
more proper for the holding what was liquid, 
than the fat make of the narciſſus : * The 
« tulip which reſembles a cup.” Not how- 
ever a cup for drinking, that appears not to 
have been his thought, but a ve defigned to 


give out it's contained fluid in drops, which 


kind of veſſels are often uſed in the Eaſt, for 
the ſprinkling thoſe they would honour with 
odoriferous waters, made ſometimes like a 
lang- necked bottle, but might as well be made 
without the long neck, and in ſhape like a 
tulip, before it is opened, and it's leaves ſpread 
out. By ſuch a veſſel, in form like a tulip 
whoſe petals are nearly cloſed together, an 
effuſion may be made of many drops. 

Every body knows that the dew appears in 
drops in the morning, and as the day advances 
they diſappear: the Scriptures frequently refer 
to this circumſtance *. They too firſt begin 
to appear on the approach of warm weather. 
It is no wonder then, that the appearance of 
theſe pleaſing and enlivening drops of the 


* Niebuhr, Deſcript: de PArabie, tab. 1. 
Exod. 16. 13; 14. Hol. 6. 4. 
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morning is introduced into a deſcription of 
Spring. 

The intreducing alſo an alluſion to the 
Eaſtern manner, of ſoftening the horror of the 
repoſitories of the dead, is very amuſing to 
the imagination, and a _ in this deſcrip- 
tion. They are wont to ſtrew flowers and 
+ pleaſing herbs, or leaves of trees, on the ſepul- 
chres of their friends; but more than that 
Dr. Shaw tells us, that the intermediate 
ſpaces between their graves are frequently 
planted with flowers *, as at other times paved 
with tiles. We meet with the like account 
in ſome other writers. Now in ſuch caſes, 
the ſame reſpect for the dead that leads the 
people of theſe countries to viſit their graves, 
and to cover them with flowers, muſt excite 
them to water thoſe vegetables that are 
_ planted on or near theſe graves, in a dry time, 

that they may flouriſh, and yield their per- 
fumes, With reference to ſuch a manage- 
ment, the Spring is here repreſented as cover- 
ing the burial-place of Ali, a prince whoſe 
memory the Perſians hold in the higheſt ve- 
neration, with enlivening drops of dew. 

This however is to be conſidered as a mer? 
poetical embelliſhment, for the tomb of Ali does 
not lay open to the dew or the rain, but is 
under the ſhelter of a moſt ſumptuous moſque, 
whoſe dome, and two towers, are ſaid to be 
covered with the moſt precious materials: of 


. 219. 
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any roof in the world Copper ſo fichly gilt, 
as that every eight ſquare inches and an half 
are coated by a toman of gold, equal to ten 
German crowns, which makes it look ex- 
tremely ſuperb, eſpecially when the ſun 
ſhines *, ; 

It cannot be certainly determined, by the 
French tranſlation of theſe verſes, whether 
theſe verſes repreſent the Spring in the perſon 
of one of the male or of the female ſex ; but 
it ſhould ſeem moſt probable that he meant a 
female, thoſe of that ſex being much more 
aſſiduous in viſiting, and adorning the tombs 
of thoſe they love or eſteem than the men. 

Upon the whole, the magery of this alle- 
gorical deſcription appears to be very beau 

iful. 1 | 


OBSERVATION CXXIV. 


In like manner the images with which So- 
lomon introduces his deſcription of old age, 
ſeem to me to be defigned to repreſent it as 
the winter of human liſe, in general, and not as 
a part of that enumeration of its particular 
evils, which he afterwards gives us in a col- 
lection of hieroglyphics, which have been not 
a little puzzling to the learned, when they 
have attempted to decypher them with clear- 
neſs and conviction. 


* Voyages de Niebuhr en Arabie, & en d'autres Pays, 
tome 2d, p. 210. | 
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Among others, the very learned and in- 
genious Dr. Mead, propoſing in the declin- 
ing part of his life to explain and illuſtrate 
the diſeaſes mentioned in Scripture, has ap- 
propriated a chapter of that work to the con- 
fideration of Solomon's deſcription of old age, 
in the 12th of Ecclgſiaſtes. | 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that any body was 
better qualified to deſcribe the attendants on 
old age than this writer, in a medical way; 
but it is much to be queſtioned, whether ſuch 
a ſcientific inveſtigation is the beſt comment on 
an ancient poem, written indeed by the great. 
eſt naturaliſt in his day, but deſigned for 
common uſe, and for the making impreſſions, 
in particular, on the hearts of the young. A 
more popular explanation then is moſt likely 
to be truer, if founded on Eaſtern cuſtoms, 
and the ſtate of things in thoſe countries. 

It will be of advantage too, I apprehend, 
to divide the paragraph into parts, contrary to 
the Doctor's ſuppoſition, who ſeems to think 
that the 2d, zd, 4th, 5th, and 6th verſes are 
to be underitood as forming one emblematical 
catalogue, of the uſual afflictive attendants on 
old age. This has unhappily ultiplied par- 
ticulars, and added to the embarraſſment. 

On the contrary, I ſhould think it moſt 
natural to underſtand the ad verſe as a general 
allegorical repreſentation of the decline of 
life, as being zt's winter; the zd, 4th, and 


* 1 Kings 4. 30, 33. 
part 
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art of the 5th verſe, as deſcriptive of the 
articular bitterneſſes of that part of life; af- 
er that, as mentioning death and the grave; 
nd the 6th verſe, as emblematically repre- 
nting the ſtate of the body after death, be- 
re its diſſolving into duſt. 

It is, I am inclined to think, as if Solo- 
on ſhould deſign to ſay, Remember thy Crea- 
or in the days of thy youth, before the evil days 
ome, and the winter of human hfe overtakes 
hee; before that painful variety of complaints, 
relonging to old age, diſtreſt thee ; which muſt be 
xpefted to end in death; before thy body ſhall 
be depofited, ghaſtly, motionleſs, and irreco- 
erably loſt to the life of this preſent ſtate, in 
he grave, where it will be laid, ere long, in 
xpeftation of it's return to duſt, according to 
be ſolemn ſentence pronounced on our great pro- 
penitor, * Duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt 


* thou return.” 


preceding exhortation of this royal preceptor, 
* Whatſoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
* with thy might: for there is no work, nor 
* device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom, in the 
grave Whither thou goeſt *.” In the firſt part 
he calls men to a due remembrance of their 
Creator, in other words to a life of religion, 
in the days of their youth, before the 
unter of old age ſhould come, or thoſe many 


Ch. 9. 10. 
2 ailments 
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cording to d'Herbelot *, are words which ſig- 
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ailments and complaints take place, whic 
commonly attend that ſtage of life. 


£ 

I ſuppoſe then that the words, (ver. 2d, th 
„While the n, or the Iigbt, or the on w 
* or the ſtars be not darkened, nor the chou v 


» 


« return after the rain,” is a deſcription d 
winter, not of diſeaſes: and to make this ou 
is the firſt point to be attended to. hi 

It is unneceſſary to cite paſſages to prove, 
that old age is frequently compared to the 
evening of a day, or the wintry part of th: 
year, by modern writers in the Weſt; ui 
youth, on the contrary, is among them com- ue: 
pared to the /pring and the morning but i ea. 
may be requiſite to ſhew that the ſame way ci 
thinking obtains in the Eaſt. | 

This is not difficult to do. Sir John Char Wa: 
din, giving a tranſlation of many pieces cf 
Perhan poetry, in his 2d tome“, 122 us, 
that a copy of verſes, written in praiſe of an 
Atabek prince, whoſe name was Mahomed, 
the fon of Aboubekre, begins with two lines, 
which ſignify, 

« Happy youthfulneſs, brilliant morning, generous 

cc Wi — as gravity of age, — | naw — 

tenance.” | | 

Here youthfulneſs and morning are uſed 25 
equivalent terms in Eaſtern poetic language. 
On the contrary, © Rocoub alcaouſag,” ac- 


| * P. 1958. Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 718. 1 
n 
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fy © the cavalcade of the old man without 
a beard. It is the name of a feſtival that 
the ancient Perſians celebrated at the end of 
winter, in which a bald old man, and 
without a beard, mounted on an aſs, and 
holding a raven in one of his hands, went 
about ſtriking all he met with a ſwitch.” 
his figure repreſented winter. 

Winter then, according to the taſte of the 
aft, as well as of the people of the Ve, 


Wd man, far advanced in years. Conſe- 
uently the converſe of this muſt have ap- 
cared natural to them : old age by winter. 
On the other hand, thoſe words of Solo- 
on in the ſecond verſe will be found, on 
xamination, to be an exact delineation of an 
aſtern winter: hardly a cloud, according to 
Dr. Ruſſell, is to be ſeen all ſummer *, but the 
inter is frequently dark and gloomy, and 
ten dark clouds ſoon return, and pour down 
freſh deluge, after a great deal of rain had 
leſcended juſt before, whereas after the firſt 
ains of autumn there is frequently a conſi- 
lerable interval of fine weather before it rains 
gain“. 

As then this 2d verſe is ſuch an exact de- 
cription of their winters; as winter is by 


Deſer. of Aleppo, p. 13. 

1 149, I50, 157, 175, 177. See alſo citations in 
e iſt vol. of theſe Obſerv. from other writers, 

P. 14, 155, &c, 
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as thought to be properly repreſented by an 
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them repreſented by an old man; and as $ 
lomon paſſes on from one complaint to an 
ther in the 3d and 4th verſes, without ſuch 
diſtinction between them as he makes betwe: 
the 2d and 3d verſes; I think that, inſtead 
explaining the darkening of the ſun, t 
moon, and the ſtars, and even of the comm 
degree of light in a cloudy day, of one of th 
ailments of old age, as Dr. Mead has done 
we are rather to underſtand him as ſpeakin 
of old age under the notion of winter, riſin 
from the. plain and fimple deſcription « 
evil days,” and years, concerning which w 
are obliged to ſay, we have no pleaſure i 
% them,” to a more elevated, a figurative an 
emblematical repreſentation of that time of li 
which is the reverſe of youth. Remember th 
Creator in the days of = youth, before evi 
days come, and the years draw nigh, in whit! 
thou wilt find little or no pleaſure ; in one wor 
before the winter of life commences, that gloom) 


ſeaſon, | 


OBSERVATION CXXV, 


As the human body is frequently in the 
Scripture compared to an houſe, inhabited by 
the ſoul with its various powers, or other 
—— beings , ſo Solomon here makes ule 0 


e lame thought in the f7/ part of his em. 


x 2 Cor. LY I, 9 Matt. 12. 45 Luke II, 26, 
| 25 bdblematical 
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blematical deſcription of the ſorrows of old 
age; from whence with the unconfined, and 
ſeemingly to us irregular operation of an Ori- 
ental genius, he paſſes on to images of a quite 
different and unconnected kind“ In the 
* day when the Keepers of the HOUSE thall 
* tremble, and the f{rong men thall bow 
* themſelves, and the grinders ceaſe (or fail) 
« becauſe they are few, and thoſe that /ook 
« out of the windows be darkened, and the 
* doors ſhall be ſhut in the ſtreets, when the 
* found of the grinding is low,” &c. 

It ought alſo farther to be obſerved here, 
that as Solomon compares the body to an 
HOUSE in a con/iderable part of this deſcrip- 
tion, ſo it is apparent that he repreſents it not 
as a cottage, inhabited by a ſohtary perſon, 
but, more conformably to the circumſtances 
of the writer and the pupil, as a palace full 
of people. | 

But to diſmiſs preliminaries. Old age fre- 
quently brings on the 4% of” fight: © When 
* Ifaac was old, and his eyes were dim, ſo that 
* he could not ſee, he called Eſau his eldeſt 
* ſon,” Gen, xxvil. 1; © The eyes of Iſrael 
« were dim for age, ſo that he could not ſee,” 
ch. xlviii. 10; in like manner we read, con- 


cerning one of the prophets, * Ahijah could 


The ſon of David, king of Jeruſalem, ch. 1. 1. 

* Whom he calls his ſon, ch. 12. 12, and probably 
meant one of his own children by that term, though it in- 
feed ſometimes means only a younger perſon, 


C4 % not 
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& not ſee, for his eyes were ſet by reaſon » 
% 4s age, 1 Kings xiv. 4, It is a common 
complaint, 

It will eaſily be imagined that Slindneſe, 
and the zmpairing of the fight, is meant by 
that emblem, Thoſe that look out of the 
«* windows ſhall be darkened.” Different as {Marc 
men's apprehenſions have been as to the other ¶ th 
clauſes, all ſeem to agree in the explanation 
of this; it may, however, perhaps admit a 
clearer illuſtration than has been given of 
it. | 
The word which expreſſes thoſe who look 
out of the windows is feminine, and the allu- 
fion ſeems to be to the circumſtances of the 


much more to the houſe than thoſe of Europe 
are, and afraid to ſhow themſelyes to ſtrangers 
even there, are ſometimes indulged with the 
pleaſure of looking out of the wmdows, when 
any thing remarkable is to be ſeen, or of aſ- 
ſembling on the houſe-top on ſuch occaſions”. 
But in common the ſhutters of thoſe next the 
ſtreet are cloſed, not only to keep out the 
heat of the ſun from their rooms, but for 
privacy too, their windows being only lat- 
ticed, and conſequently too public for ſuch a 
jealous people, 

So among the ancient Jews, though the 
women had more liberty, it ſhould ſeem, than 
the females of thoſe countries in our times, 


' Irwin's Voyage up the Red-Sea, p. 48. 
yet 
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yetthey were wont not to go out, when themen 
crouded the ſtreets, but to look at what paſſed 
through the windows. Thus we read, Judges 
Wu. 28, © The mother of Siſera looked out at 
« a window, and cried through the lattice, Why 
« js his chariot ſo long in coming? And we 
are told, that upon occaſion of introducing 
the ark into the city of David, with muſic 
and dancing, and all _ in ſolemn 
proceſſion, Michal his conſort, the daughter 
of King Saul, and conſequently his principal 
wife, was not there, but /aoked through a wwim- 
dow to fee the magnificent cavalcade, 2 Sam. vi. 
10. 

But when the ſhutters are cloſed, as Dr. 
Shaw tells us thoſe that open into the ſtreet 
commonly are, they loſe the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing what paſſes abroad in the world; though 
they doubtleſs feel the impreſſions of curiofity 
as ſtrongly as the women of the North and 
the Welt, and may with great eagerneſs deſire 
to ſee what is tranſacted there. 

How lively this image! how ſeverely are 


and cagerly with to ſee what paſſes abroad in 
the world! But in old age, often and often, 
in the figurative language of Solomon, the 
women that look out of the windows are 
darkened. 

But beſides the dignified women of an 
Eaſtern palace, the wives and the daughters, 


P. 207, 
that 


the blind wont to regret the loſs of their fight, 
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that might be curious to view what paſſed in| 
the ſtreets, there were fron men entertained 
there as keepers of the houſe, to guard it from 
danger: ſo when Uriah the Hittite, one of 


David's mighty men *, came from the camp 
to that prince, as if to anſwer. ſome queſtions] 
concerning the ſtate of the army, inſtead of 
retiring to his houſe upon his being diſmiſſed, | 


he ſlept, the facred hiſtorian tells us, at 
« the door of the king's houſe with @// the 
% ſervants of his Lord, and went not down to 
* his houſe. So a guard kept the door of 
Rehoboam's houſe, who bare the ſhields 9 
braſs that prince made inſtead of the 300 of 
gold his predeceſſor had, (which Shiſhak king 
of Egypt took away, } when Rehoboam went 
into the houſe of the Lord, and who at his re- 
turn brought them back into the guard-cham- 
ber *. 

Such keepers of the door of his palace So- 
lomon, the intermediate. prince between Da- 
vid and Rehoboam, without doubt, had, and 
to theſe he alludes in the two clauſes, ** In 
“ the day when the keepers of the houſe ſhall 
© tremble, and the, frong men ſhall bow 
* themſelves:” and to their trembling at the 
approach of an adverſary they were unable to 
reſiſt, and their bowing down with ſubmil- 
ſiveneſs before him. 

do when Jebu flew his predeceſſor Joram, 


* 2 Sam. 23. 39, Ch. 11. 9. * 1 Kings 10. 17. 
* Ch. 14. 27, 28. . a 


and 


by 
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and wrote to thoſe that were charged with 
the overſight of the royal palace, and the 
taking care of his children, and conſequently 
of Foram's expected ſucceſſor ; when Jebu, I 
ſay, wrote to them, and called them to ſtand 
upon their defence, they trembled and declared 
themſelves ready 7% b9w down before him as 
his ſervants, according to the prophetic hiſto- 
rian, though expreſſed in ſomewhat different 
terms. Look even out the beſt and meet- 
* eſt of your, maſter's ſons, and ſet him on 
* his father's throne, and fight for your 
* maſter's houſe. But they were exceedingly 
* afraid, and faid, Behold, two kings ſtood 
* not before him: how then ſhall we ſtand? 
* And he that was over the houſe, and he that 
* was over the city, the elders alſo, and the 
e bringers up of the children, ſent to Jehu, 
Fc ſaying, We are thy ſervants, and wilt do 
e all that thou ſhalt bid us; we will not 
* make any king; do thou that which is good 
„in thine eyes 

There is, my reader will obſerve, a near 
connexion between theſe two clauſes, as they 
are accordingly cloſely joined together by So- 
lomon, the keepers of the houſe, and the ſtrong 
men that are kept in an Eaſtern palace, but 
diſtinctly mentioned, it ſhould ſeem, to point 
out two different effects of old age: weakneſs 
of the hands united with paralytic tremblings, 
and the bending of the back when the body is 


. ? 2 Kings 19. 3, 4 5, 
7— enfeebled 
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enfeebled by age. They are both moſt cer- 
tainly attendants on old age, and I think may 


both be ſaid to be pointed out in other places 


- ſuppoſes the /irength of therr hands was gone 
8 in 


of Scripture, which I believe will be found 
ſufficient to direct us to a the ſymptoms and 
complaints of old age here, without having re- 
courſe to medical writers: and if it will, ſuch 


a popular account mult be allowed to be moſt | 


natural, and conſequently moſt probable. 

The flooping, or-bending of the back, before 
old age brings on death, is mentioned in 
ns: Therefore he brought upon them 
" king of the Chaldees, -who flew their 
« young men with the ſword, in the houſe of 
« their ſanctuary, and had no compaſſion on 
« young man or maiden, old man or him that 
« ftoopeth for age, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17. The 
weakneſs of the hands, which is frequently at- 
tended by paralytic tremblings, is ſufficiently 
expreſſed in the beginning of the 3oth chapter 
of Job, amidſt all the obſcurity that ſpreads 
itſelf over the laſt clauſe of the ad verſe. But 
% now they that are younger than I, have me 
& jn derifion, whoſe fathers I would have diſ- 
« dained to have ſet with the dogs of my 
*« flock. Yea, whereunto might the frength 
« of their hands profit me, in whom old age 
* was periſhed?” Perhaps the true meaning 
of the laſt clauſe may be, in whom old age 
% had made it (the ſtrength of their hands) 
« to periſh;” but, whether the laſt clauſe is fo 
to be underſtood or not, it is evident that Fob 
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in theſe old people. It is to be conſidered 


then as one of the infirmities of old age; and 
as we find this debility of the hands is fre- 

uently attended with paralytic tremblings ; 
þ we find the Scripture ſpeaks of fear as pro- 
ducing both effects: trembling is deſcribed as 


one of the conſequences of fear, Pſ. cxix. 


120, Dan. v. 19, Mark v. 33, &c ; as weak- 
neſs and toſs of flrength is in other places, Jer. 
vi. 24, &c. Matt. xxviii. 4, ſeems to join 
them together, as we often find them to be 
by what we obſerve in the world, For fear 
of him the keepers did ſhake, and became 
* as dead men —loſing all their ſtrength. 

Since then Solomon plainly repreſents the 
human body under the notion of a great houſ? 
or palace, and allegorically deſcribes the de- 
cays of old age agreeably to this notion in the 
firſt part of his account of them, or in other 
words in the 3d verſe, and beginning of the 
4th, nothing can be more natural than to un- 
derſtand the /haking of the hands, and the 
bending of the back, previous to the approach 
of death the ling of terrors, by the trembling 
of- the guards of an Eaſtern palace when a 
ſtronger than he that inhabits it approaches, 
with a force they know to be irreſiſtible, and 
the bowing down of the /frong men that are 
entertained there for ſupport with great fub- 
miſſtveneſs, when he that will aſſuredly con- 
quer draws nigh. 

This explanation of theſe two kindred 
clauſes is ſo obvious, that, I apprehend, it is 


generally, 
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generally, if not univerſally, embraced: it is 
certain theſe ſymptoms of old age are na- 
turally introduced; and the allegorical manner 
of ſpeaking of them quite in the Eaſtern 
taſte. The reference to Oriental occurrences 
is indeed all that is new thus far under this 
article. 

The next article relates to the /emale ſlaves, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to grind the corn, ſpent 
in great quantities by the maſters, of Eaſtern 
2 in the time of youthful jollity and 

igh health, but which employment was 
wont to decreaſe in the time of old age. 
« And the grinders (in the feminine gender) 
* ceaſe becauſe they are few, or, as the 
words are tranſlated in the margin, The 
« grinders fail, becauſe they grind little.“ 
To which may be added a clauſe from the 
4th verfe, which has a good deal of relation 
to this; And the doors ſhall be ſhut in the 
* ſtreets, when the ſound of the grinding is 
« low.” 

There is a relation between theſe two 
clauſes, but not ſuch a ſameneſs as to forbid 
the making them diſtin& parts of this cele- 
brated deſcription. 

The firſt of theſe two clauſes ſeems to re- 
late to a. bitterneſs of this time of declining 
you which the aged Barzillai ſpeaks of in a 

ery feeling manner. I am this day four- 
* « foors years old: and can I diſcern between 
good and evil? Can thy ſervant taſte what 1 


I I have 
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I have in a preceding volume ſhewn *, that 
he Eaſtern people are wont to grind their 
orn every day, as they want it; and that it is 
lone at home by the meaneſt of their fe- 
ale ſlaves, by ſmall hand-mills; and that a 
great part of their food conſiſts of farinaceous 
preparations, which they diverſify by various 
methods, that the palate, under every altera- 
ion and change of taſte the fu//-fed are apt 
o feel, (according to thoſe words of Solomon 
elſewhere, © The full ſoul loatheth an honey- 
« comb; but to the hungry ſoul every bitter 
e thing is ſweet*,”) may find ſomething it 
may eat with reliſh and pleaſure. The pre- 
paring a mere ſufficiency of food fully to ſup- 
port nature would not do; but when a prince, 
or even a man of Barzillai's wealth, had loſt 
the powers of taſte, and an ability to diſtin- 
guiſh between the different flavours of what 
was placed upon the table, ſuch a variety of 
preparations became needleſs, and one ſort of 
food would do as well as fifty, on which ac- 
count there would be much 4% occa/ion for 
grinding corn in his houſe, than in the earlier 
days of ſuch a man's life. Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, when the powers of taſting ſhall 
be Iaſt, on which account the grinders ſhall ceaſe 
their labour much ſooner than beforetime, becauſe 
they want to grind but little. 
Rice, if it was known anciently a all there, 


* Obſery. vol. x, ch. 4, obſ. 4. Prov. 27. 7. 
has 
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has been introduced into common uſe in the 
countries long ſince the age of Solomon. Thi 
is not commonly prepared among them forl 
eating by grinding, but is ſtewed with different 
things, ſo as to acquire different taſtes and co. 
hours. Chardin gives an account of a feaſth 
at Tifflis, the chief city of Georgia, where hel 
was preſent, which conſiſted of three courſes, 
and about fixty diſhes in each courſe. Of 
which the firſt courſe, he tells us, was who 
made up of different preparations of rice, mWyi 
which meat or other things were mixed with the 
rice, fo as to give the rice different colours and 
flavours. The yellow was prepared with ſugar, 
cinnamon, and ſaffron; the red with pomegra- 
nate juice; the white was the moſt natural, and 
at the ſame time moſt agreeable. His account 
of the different preparations of rice, in the 
form of a pilo (as he writes the word), is en- 
larged in his 2d tome*, where he mentions 
ſome as ſeaſoned with fennel, others with the 
Juice of cherries, or mulberries, others with 
tamarinds, Sides twenty different ſorts diver- 


butter, and the way of preparing them. 
If they now have ſo great a variety in pre- 
ing their rice, the great ſuccedaneum of 
the wheat and __— former times, we have 
reaſon to believe, that the ſame ſenſe of gran- 
deur, and difference of palate, which occaſions 
ſuch a variety in modern times as to rice, led 


Tome 1, p. 141. , P. 63. 
them 
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hem to vary their preparations from the Hour 
f wheat and barley. Several of them are 
robably now worn out of uſe and remem- 
rance. However, ſtill there are various pre- 
arations of their flour in uſe in the Eaſt, of 
ifferent taſtes and ſuiting different palates. 
r. Shaw mentions cſcaſſowe, hamza, dow- 
ra or vermezelli, bagreah'. And Dr. Ruf- 


ll gives an account of their having different 


kinds of bread, beſides a variety of ruſts and 
te, moſt of which are ſtrowed on the top 
1 with ſeeds of ſeſamum or fennel *. 

J Though vice then is now principally in uſe, 
1 


they have ſtill a variety of farinaceous prepa- 
rations, which were in all probability ſtill 
more numerous before rice was introduced ; 
and the ſplendour with which a great man 
lived, in ancient times, required the grinding 
much more corn, than afterwards, when the 
variety could no longer be enjoyed. 

After this manner I would explain this 
clauſe, which, I think, in a ſimple, but ener- 
getic, manner points out that loſs of the power 
of taſting, which Barzillai deſcribes as an at- 
tendant on old age. 

The common way of explaining theſe 
words, by referring them to the % of zeeth, 
which certainly often attends the decline of life, 
doth not appear to me to be fo probably the 
thought of Solomon here, though the fre- 


P. 230, note. P. 80, 81. 
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quent application of the term grinding to the} 
teeth, ſtrongly inclines the mind to it. | 

My reaſons againſt adopting ſuch an inter- Mee. 
pretation are theſe. In the firſt place, if this 
interpretation of that part of the deſcription 
were juſt, it would not be ar/werable to the 
other parts of the repreſentation of old age here, 
which all admit is Yig allegorical: it would 
be too impl. In the next place, if the way] 
of preparing their food then reſembled what 
is now in ute amongſt the Eaſtern nations, the 
grinding of the teeth was not much: the bread 
there being, in common, t like a pancak:; 
their cuſcaſſowe, a preparation of flour in 
ſmall pellets, ſomewhat reſembling the mi- 
nute fragments of ſpoon-puddings; and their 
animal food ſo thoroughly done, as to require 
no kntves to cut it, being pulled into pieces 
by the fingers, ſo as to ſuperſede the operation 
of much grinding by the teeth. Laſtly, I 
would aſk, would the grinding of the teeth 
ceaſe, or not continue ſo long as formerly, be- 
cauſe they were few? would not the fewnels 
of the teeth make a greater length of time ne- 
ceflary for the grinding inſtead of a %, which 
Solomon ſuppoles ? 

As to that clauſe of the 4th verſe, which 
bears ſome reſemblance to the laſt I have been 
explaining, © And the doors ſhall be ſhut in 
te the ſlreets, when the ſound of the grinding 
&« is low,” I ſhould ſuppoſe it is to be explained 
of that ve of retirement, and diſlike of much 

| company, Wi 
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MW: pany, which may frequently be remarked 
the aged, and which Barzillai ſtrongly ex- 
reſſed in the above-cited place, in which he 
W onified his defire rather to go home, to a 
Wc of privacy and retirement, than to go to 
Yeruſalem, daily to converſe with the courti- 
rs of King David. 
It ſhould em by a paſſage in Iſaiah, (ch. 
er. 10,) that tbe ſhutting the doors of an 
uſe was a mark, that no company of the 
oyous kind was expected, or deſired there: 
All the merry-hearted do figh. The mirth 
© of the tabret ceaſeth, the noiſe of them that 
* rejoice endeth, the joy of the harp ceaſeth. 
* They ſhall not drink wine with a ſong; 
* ſtrong drink ſhall be bitter to them that 
* drink it. The city of confuſion is broken 
* down: every houſe is ſhut up, that no man 
* may come in, There is a crying for wine 
in the ſtreets; all joy is darkened, the mirth 
* of the land is gone. | 
A moſt ingenious and reſpectable author 
has tranſlated this 10th verſe after this man- 
er, 


The city is broken down; it is deſolate: 
Every houſe is obſtructed, ſo that no one can en- 


r 


This imports, I apprehend, total deſolation; 
whereas the 6th verſe ſpeaks of inhabitants 
that were left, though few in number, as doth 


8 — how — — — 


* If. 24. _ 1. * Biſhop of London's new tranſ- 
tion, 
D 2 alſo 
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cumſtance, what the prophet had pointed out 
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alſo the 13th verſe. This then doth not ap 
r to be intended to be a deſcription of 
total, but only of a partial deſolation. No 
to ſay, that where a city is entirely deſolated, 
the houſes are not, every one, ſo obſtructei 
as that none can enter into them, though ſon 
may. 
The celebrated Mr. Wood, in his retun 
from Palmyra, found a village, which wa 
only abandoned for @ time, on account d 
fome troubles that then diſturbed that part d 
the country, whoſe houſes were all open, ever) 
thing carried off, and not a living creature to 
be ſeen'. And ſuch, ſurely! would have beer 
the ſtate of the houſes in a city quite aban- 
doned: the houſes that were not totally demo- 
liſhed by the violence of war, would have been 
left open, not obſtructed in ſuch a manner that 
nobody could enter into any of them. 
Accordingly I ſhould think it not impro- 
bable, that the keeping every houſe ſhut up, 
is intended to expreſs, by an additional cir- 


by a variety of other terms, namely, that the 
noiſe of them that rejoiced was ended, that al 
joy was darkened, and the mirth of the lau 
gone. 

If fo, Solomon, in this his deſcription d 
old age, when he ſays, the doors ſhall be ſbi 
in the ſtreet, is to be underſtood to mean, 
that as the aged cannot take that pleaſur 


Ruins of Balbec, p. 3. 
themſelves 
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themſelves in a variety of food, that they did 
in former times; ſo neither can they well 
bear, at their time of lite, a great deal of 
company, or take pleaſure in preparing /arge 
entertainments for their friends: they delight, 
on the contrary, in retirement and ſolitude, 
like the good old Gileadite * that attended 
King David as far as Jordan, in his return to 
Jeruſalem. 

Of courſe, as their doors are 4% open in 
this time of their retired age, than in the more 
ſociable days of earlier life; ſo the ſound of 
grinding, which was wont to be lang continu- 
ed, and at the ſame time probably made more 
lively and joyous, by the united voices of more 
people than uſual, employed in grinding corn 
tor an approaching feaſt, and perhaps finging 
with greater ſpirit than common on ſuch feſ- 
tive occaſions; I ſay, the found of grinding 
in the time of aged ſolitude muſt have been 


much leſs than in former times; and the tem- 
per of the maſter of the houſe, requiring them 
to be more moderate in their mirth : When 
the doors ſhall be ſhut in the ſtreets, when 
the ſound of the grinding is low.“ 

Among other bitterneſſes of life, Job men- 
oF tions the want of reſt and ſleep. When I 
lie down, I fay, When ſhall I ariſe, and 
„ the night be gone? and I am full of toſſ- 
e © ings to and fro unto the dawning of the 


| Barzillai, ® Obſerv. vol. 1, ch. 4, obſ. 4, note. 
5 D 3 « day.“ 


ee very little: the work itſelf 
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« day. And none feel the juſtneſs of thi 


deſcription more than the aged; though it i 
not of them immediately that Job ſpeaks. 
Their want of ſleep, their reſtleſſneſs when in 
bed, and the bone-aches which diſenable 
them from enjoying the repoſe of the night, 
with any thing like the comfort which the 


young feel, is well known to be frequently} 
the ſituation of the aged, and ſeems to be re- 
ferred to in that clauſe, © He ſhall riſe up at 


« the voice of the bird.” 

IT cannot eaſily admit the paraphraſe of 
Biſhop Patrick here : Sound fleep depart: 
« from his eyes, and he awakes early as th: 
« birds, but is not pleaſed at all with heit 
« ſongs;” ſince it is common to all, the young 


and the healthy, as well as the aged, in the 


Eaſt, to riſe with the dawn, and conſe: 
quently with the beginning of the ſinging « 
the birds. 

* In this country,” Dr. Richard Chand- 
ler obſerves, ** on the account of the heat, 
« it is uſual to riſe with the daun. He im- 
mediately after adds, that about day-break, they 
received from a Greek with a reſpectable beard, 
qwho ated as conſul for the French in that place, 
a preſent of fruit, which they bad with other 
things for breakfaſt. 

Riſing then with the Sir belonged to ever 
age in general in that country, but it is viſible 


* Job 7. 4. Travels in Afia Minor, p. — 
hat 
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chat riſing earlier than common was what So- 


lomon meant. I ſhould therefore apprehend, 
that the interpretation of Dr. Mead is more 
accurate than that of Biſhop Patrick, who 
ſuppoſes the voice of the bird means the crow- 


ing of the cock, which is in the night, before 


the dawning of the day. Accordingly we. 


find Solomon doth not ſpeak of the birds in 
the plural, but of the bird, the bird whoſe 
voice was firſt heard in the morning of all the 
ſeathered kind, proclaiming its approach. 
The Septuagint indeed tranſlates the Hebrew 
by the Greek word ETpz0v, which ſignifies 
any finall bird, or particularly the ſparrow; 
but this is not the only inſtance, by which 
it appears that thoſe tranſlators did net diſ- 
cover much judgment in their verſion. 

The change of perſon in this clauſe may 
deſerve ſome attention, as it may ſhow the 
connexion of this clauſe with the ſucceeding, 
placing it in a ſomewhat different light from 
that in which it has been commonly viewed. 
Before the royal preacher repreſented the de- 
cays of age by what happened in an houſe 
to the ſervants, or the women; here he ſeems 
to ſpeak of the ma/ter of the houſe, HE ſhall 
riſe up at the voice of the bird, and by that 
means diſconcert the daughters of jong, who, 
after being depreſſed and much neglected, may 
become at length quite uſeleſs. This mult 
be opened a little diſtinctly. 


* The third of the four watches of the night, according 
to St. Mark, ch. 13. 35. | 


D 4 « And 
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& And all the daughters of muſic ſhall bꝗ 
„ brought low.” 

The words daughter and daughters are ule 
in the Hebrew, as well as the terms father 
and ſon, in a manner not common to the lan 
guages of the Weſt, and with very different 
meanings. Sometimes the term daughter 
ſeems to be added to a word, without any 
diſcoverable addition to the meaning. St © 
Pf. xvii. 8, Keep me as the apple of the 
% eye” is, in the original, “as the black (or 
« pupil) of the daughter of the eye,” wherM © 
the daughter of the eye ſeems to mean ſimphf V 
the eye: the ſame may be obſerved, Lam. i. f 
18, * Let tears run down like a river day and 7 

| 
7 


night, give thyſelf no reſt, let not the apple 
of thine eye ceaſe,” which is, in the original, 
let not © the daughter of thine eye ceaſe,” 
that is, ſimply, let not thine eye ceaſe, for 
the pupil is not the part from which tear: I 
flow. 

At other times, the words daughter or daugh- 
ters ſeem to add to the general idea ſome- 
thing of a particular nature. So Gen. xlix. 
22, Joſeph is a fruitful bough by a well, 
whoſe branches (whoſe daughters it is in 
the Hebrew) © run over the wall:” here the 
word daughters apparently mean the Jer 
bearing boughs. Bath Kol, {the daughter of a 
voice, } is a well-known expreſſion among the 
Jews, which ſignifies, with them, not every 
voice that is heard, but a voice ſuppoſed to 
have ſomething oracular in it. 


Tt 
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lt may be difficult then, with nice preciſion 
Ito aſcertain the meaning of the words, All 
the daughters of muſic,” or rather, all the 
Ze daughters of ng. Women, and thoſe pro- 
bably both young and virgins, were undoubt- 
Nedly employed in ſinging in the ancient Jewiſh 
& palaces, for Barzillai, when he declined go- 
ing to reſide with the king in Jeruſalem, ſays, 
« Can I hear any more the voice of ſinging- 
« men and /ingimg-women? wherefore then 
* ſhould thy ſervant be yet a burden to the 
« king?” 2 Sam. xix. 35. But then men 
were equally employed. The daughters of 
ſong therefore, it ſhould ſeem, mean not re- 
Atrictively female fingers, but probably every 
thing belonging to ſong, perſons of both ſexes, 
mſtruments of all deſcriptions '—every thing 
concerned in ſong. | 
If the maſter of a great houſe roſe before 
5 dawn, he prevented the muſic of the morning, 
and diſappointed the muſicians of the houſe; 
but their being brought low, or abſolutely 
depreſſed, ſeems to mean ſomething more, 
| and may probably point at that deafneſs of 
| which Barzillai complained, in the words juſt 
| now cited, and which is ſuch a frequent at- 
tendant on old age. 
To make every reader comprehend the 
meaning of the laſt paragraph, it may be re- 
And accordingly it has been obſerved, that the verb 
ſhall be brought low is not feminine, which ſhows the word 


daughters doth not mean women preciſely ſpeaking, but is 
to be underſtood of every thing belonging to ſong. 
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quiſite to obſerve, that, according to the Ara. 


bian Nights' Entertainments, the muſic inf 
the Eaſtern palaces is ſuppoſed to play whe 
the prince begins 79 riſe, the premature quit-W 
ting the bed then before the day dawned, muſt 
have been diſconcerting to the royal multi. 


cians; but if deafneſs took place, their muſic 
muſt be entirely uſcleſs as to the prince, and 
might occaſion their being brought low by a 
total diſmiſſion, as David was diſmiſſed by 
Saul, after having played before him for ſome 
time, when the cvil ſpirit of melancholy 
troubled him. Can I hear the voice of 
« ſinging- men or ſinging- women?“ ſaid Bar- 
zillai. | 

Feeble and tottering ſteps, which require 
the ſupport of a /taf, are another attendant 
on old age, according to the prophet Zecha- 
riah, ch. viii. 4: *©* Thus faith the Lord of 
« "Hoſts, There ſhall yet old men and old 
% women dwell in the ſtreets of Jeruſalem, 
* and every man with his / in his hand 
« for very age. 

And to this effect of old age thoſe clauſcs 
of this 12th of Eccl. /ierally refer, Alfo 
* when they ſhall be afraid of that which is 
high, and fears ſhall be in the way; but 
they are deſigned, I preſume, to point out 
the extreme unfitneſs of old age, particularly 
in princes, to conduct dangerous enterprizes. 

Dr. Chandler frequently complains, in his 


Vol. 9, p. 21, &c. 


> I Sam. 17. 15. 
travels, 
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travels, of the troubleſome and dangerous 
na ſcending and deſcending high Hills that he had 
Ito paſs over, in his journeying in the Leſſer 
Af; Mr. Maundrell makes the like com- 
plaint, as to ſeveral parts of his way from 
Aleppo to Jeruſalem. An aged perſon muſt 
have found it more dangerous ſtill. Nay,' the 
ſhuffling and tottering ſteps of old age might 
make people afraid of their travelling in leſs 


ſure preſervative againſt falling. Theſe clauſes 
refer, I ſhould apprehend, to this well-grounded 
concern for the aged. Nor was travelling on 
horſes or aſſes quite ſafe in many of thoſe 
roads, as they often found it neceſſary to alight 
in places; and if they did not, a conſciouſneſs 
of the want of agility might well make them 
frequently tremble, and their attendants for 
them, of whom this clauſe ſeems to ſpeak. 
They ſhall be afraid (tremble for them) on ac- 
count of what is high. 

Dr. Mead was not willing to allow that 
the next clauſe, © And the a/mond-tree ſhall 
e flouriſh,” was deſigned to expreſs gray- 
beadedneſs, though it is very commonly fo in- 
terpreted. 

Dr. Mead objects to this explanation, 
among other things, that the colour of the 
flowers of the almond-tree doth not agree to an 
Loary head, as they are not white, but purple*. 


Medica Sacra, p. 44. Præterea, quod de amygdali 
floribus aiunt, huic rei minime convenire yidetur, qui non 
album ſed purpureum colorem exhibent, 
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mountàinous roads, as a ſtaff is by no means a 
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As to this I would obſerve, that they ar 
according to the account of others, i 
with a purple-tinge, ſo ſlight as to be white 
than a peach-blof/om'; and ſo as to lead Has] 
guiſt, when deſcribing the beauties of thi 
ſpring about Smyrna, to tell us, that 
found the almond-tree, on the 14th of Februar; Wa! 
ſnow-white with bloſſoms, adorning the rijin 
grounds in the neighbourhood of that city. I 
Haſſelquiſt repreſented the almond-trees 2 
now-white, a writer of the age of Solomon 
may well be ſuppoſed to compare an hoarn 
head to an almond-tree in bloſſom, as the 
ancients, eſpecially poets, are by no mean by 
exact in deſcribing colours: a general agree- 
ment ſatisfies them. ta 
The hair of the Eaſtern people is almoſt Wn 
univerſally dark*; an old man then, with gi 
white-head, appears, among thoſe that art ll pe 
young, ſomewhat like an almond-tree in bloſ- lv 
ſom, among the dark unclothed twigs of other Ml tl 
trees. 4 
The Doctor's explaining it of the deaden- I 
ing the ſenſe of ſmelling in the aged, is by 4 


no means natural. 8 
Farther: Whether gray-headedneſs be, orb 
0 


* Lemery, Dict. des Drogues, Art. Amygdala. P. 28. 0 
Thus even St. John repreſents our Lord as ſaying, " 
64 Look on the fields, for they are white already to hat- 
« veſt.” Others repreſent the corn then as of the colour 
of gold, and, rigidly ſpeaking, it is undoubtedly more yellow 2 
than white. 
* Ruſſell, p. 78. 


be 
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Wc not, what is emblematically called the 
W/1ri/bing of the almond-tree, the gray-head- 
ness of the aged is frequently mentioned in 
he Scriptures, and therefore, one would think, 
ould be hardly omitted in this deſcription of 
Solomon. I am old and gray-headed,” ſaid 
Samuel to Iſrael, when he was giving up the 
government of that people, 1 Sam. xi. 2; 
With us are both the gray- headed and very 


Eliphaz to Job, ch. xv. 10; * Thou ſhalt 
e riſe up before the Har head, and honour 
the face of the o man,” is a precept given 
by Moſes to Ifrael, Lev. xix. 32. 

Before I diſmits this article, I cannot but 
take notice of the explanation the lively and 
ingenious, but inaccurate, Monſieur Voltaire 
gives of this clauſe of Solomon. He ſup- 
poles it means baldneſs, in a poem of his, in 
which he pretends to give us the ſubſtance of 
r i this paragraph. Quand Tamandier fleuri- 

* ra, (c'eſt a dire, quand la tete ſera chauve.” } 
Too often this witty and learned, but preju- 
diced, writer apparently miſrepreſents the 
Scriptures w0//fully; here he might very poſſi- 
bly be fincere: but it ſeems a very harth mode 
of repreſenting the tripping the head of that 
ornament that is ſo graceful, and which has 
appeared to be ſo in the eyes of the generality 
of people, as well as of Abſalom ', by the 
almond-tree's being covered with moſt beau- 


2 Sam, 14. 25, 26, 


tiful 


« aged men, much elder than thy father,” faid 
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tiful bloſſoms, and appearing in it's moſt ] 


highly ornamented ſtate. This, in another 
writer, would be thought to look very much 
like a blunder, and would be conſidered as a 
ſtrange want of taſte or recollection. 

To which is to be added, that though S. 
zeſs is undoubtedly a frequent attendant on 
old age, it is hardly ever mentioned in the 
Scriptures in that view. It is taken notice of 
there in no fewer than ten or twelve places, 
but never, except poſſibly in one place, 2 Kings 
11. 23, as a mark of age; it is, on the contrary, 
either ſpoken of as an effect of diſeaſe, or elſe 
the voluntary laying aſide that ornament of 
the head, in token of affliction and mourning. 
So the prophet Amos ſays, © I will turn 
« your feaſts into mourning, and all your 
« ſongs into lamentation; and I will bring 
* up ſackcloth upon all loins, and —_— 
& upon every head; and I will make it as the 
*« mourning of an only ſon, and the end thereof 
« as a bitter day, How aſtoniſhing is it, 
that this man of genius ſhould make baldneſs 
one of the circumſtances of the bitterneſs of 
old age, which the Scriptures neither mention, 
nor is it, in fact, one of thoſe things that 
render old age days concerning which we art 
forced to ſay we have no pleaſure in them! And if 
it did, how odd to ſuppoſe baldneſs, or the 
loſs of hair, was emblematically repreſented 
by the appearance of bloſſoms on an almond- 


© Ch, 8. 10. 


tree, 
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ee, when young leaves on a tree are ſo often 
er ompared to hair by the poets, and conſe 
-þ Whivenily, the coming on of bloſſoms on an al- 
ond- tree muſt be underſtood to be the very 
everſe of baldneſs : 
8 Diffugere nives, redeunt jam gramina campis 
Arbaribuſque come. 
he Hon. Carm. Lib. iv, Ode 7. 
Ot 
Ss, MUnluckily the thought doth not appear in the 
vs {Wranſlation of Francis: 


The ſnow diffolves, the field it's verdure ſpreads, 
The trees high wave in air their /eafy heads. 


Nor in his tranſlation of the 21ſt ode of the 
firſt book, Dauph. ed. 


LE. 

8 Vos latam fluviis, & nemorum COMA, 
, * . * 

5 Quæcunque aut gelido prominet algido 
le Nigris aut erymanthi 


Sylvis aut viridis cragi. 


t ; 
„This leads me to remark, that though Dr. 
leads reaſon againſt underſtanding the /. 
„ ning of the almond-tree as an emblem of 


gray-headedneſs, deduced from the colour of 
thoſe bloſſoms, is not valid; yet it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that what he ſays of gray-headedne/ſ5 
being conſiſtent with very vegete and unailing 
old-age is very juſt; to which we may alſo 
add, that it is very untoward to ſuppoſe that 
the appearance of theſe bloſſoms, which marks 
out the fini/hing of the winter, the caming on 


f 
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of the ſpring the pleaſanteſt time of th 
year, and exhibits the tree in all its beauty 
ſhould be uſed to repreſent the approach d 
the winter of human hfe, followed by death 
and a diſappearing from the land of the living 
Surely the one can hardly be intended to be de. 
{criptive of the other! and if not, ſome othe 
explanation muſt be ſought for; though thi 
explanation ſeems very early to have obtained, 
if we may judge from the tranſlation of the 
Septuagint. 

I am not willing however to admit th: 
tranſlation of this clauſe, which ſuppoſes the 
writer meant, to point out that kind of imbeci- P 
lity which attended the old age of David, ac- , 
cording to what is ſaid, 1 Kings i. 4. : 

Such an effect of age, in the view of an P 
Aſiatic prince, as we all know the writer of 
this book was, and who had himſelf a mo 
numerous ſeraglio, may be ſuppoſed to be 4 
looked upon as one of the greateſt bitterneſlesM 
of old age; but in ſuch a caſe the expreſſion © 
would neither be Hieroglypbical nor diſtant 
enough. 

If then we conſider that watchers were of- 
ten employed in royal houſes, and mounted 
from time to time their place of obſervation, 
to ſee how matters ſtood abroad *; and on 
the other, that if we neglect the points, the 
Hebrew word tranſlated a/mond-tree, may be 


tranſlated watcher, I ſhould, think the clauſe Ml , 
» 2 Sam. 18. 24; and ſtill more in point, 2 Sam. 13. 34 
may 
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may naturally enough be decyphered, by ex- 
plaining it of the frequency of the attendance 
of phyſicians, who appear ofteneſt at court, 
and flouriſh moſt there, when the maſter of 
ſuch a palace is in a very declining ſtate, and 
drawing near to death. Afa, in the thirty 
« and ninth year of his reign, was diſeaſed in 
«© his feet, until his diſeaſe was exceeding 
« great: yet in his diſeaſe he ſought not to 
e the Lord, but to the phyſicians *.” 
he function of a phyſician with regard to 
che body, and of a watchman with reſpect to a 
palace, are not unlike : they both appear from 
time to time at court, but much more obſerv- 
ably, as well as frequently, in ſeaſons of ap- 
prehenſion and danger, than at other times. 
To go on: When the book of Deuteronomy 
would inform us, that Moſes, though 120 
years old, appeared to have a vigour to the 
laſt, to which old age is, in common, a ſtran- 
ger, it expreſſes this circumſtance in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ His eye was not dim, nor 
* his natural force abated,” or, as the mar- 
gin tranſlates it more literally, according to 
the Hebrew, “ nor his moiſture fed. Ac- 
cordingly I ſhould think, that it is of this 
diſappearing of moiſture in old age, that the 
laſt clauſes of this allegorical deſcription of 
declining life are to be underſtood : And the 
* graſshopper ſhall be a burden, and defire 
„ ſhall fail.” But as this doth not imme- 


2 Chron, 16. 12, * Ch. 34. 7+ 
Vor. IV. 2 


diately 
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diately appear, the ſentiment ought to be: 
little explained and illuſtrated. hs 
In the firſt place, I would obſerve, that the 
word which 1s tranſlated natural force, but 
which ſignifies moiſture, is uſed to expreſs the 
moiſtneſs of a living tree, or of a branch juſt 
pulled of, in oppoſition to a tree that is dead, 
or a branch that has been pulled off fo long 
as to be dried, having loſt it's freſhneſs and it's 
leaves: ſo it is uſed to expreſs the greenne 
of the withs with which Samſon was bound; 
and the freſhneſs of the twigs Jacob peeled, and 
{et before the cattle of Laban ; it occurs alſo 
in Ezek. xvii. 24, And all the trees of the 
« field ſhall know that I the Lord have 
* brought down the high tree, have exalted 
ce the low tree, have dried up the green tree, 
and have made the dry tree to flouriſh ;” 
and in like manner in ſome other paſſages. tt 
In the next place, it is to be remarked, i 
that the learned have taken notice, and with 1 
juſtneſs, that the verb is improperly tranſlated i 
Gall be a burden; it undoubtedly means, what- 
ever may be the inſect the royal preacher had 
in view here, that this inſect ſhould burden or 
load itfelf—ſhould grow heavy by its feeding g 
voraciouſly. | þ 
Thirdly, It ſhould ſeem that Solomon re- 


fers not to the graſshopper in this clauſe, but : 

the /ocu/t ; and our tranſlators - have fo ren- 

dered the original word, in 2 Chron. vii. 13. 
Judges 16. 7, 8. > Gen. 30. 37. - 


The 
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ö The inſectology of the Holy-Land hath 
not been examined with that accuracy and 
extent that could be wiſhed; but ſince God, 
in anſwer to that ſolemn prayer at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, according to that paſſage 
of the book of Chronicles which I juſt now 
cited, declared, that if he ſhould ſhut up heaven 
that there would be no rain, or command thoſe 
inſets, that we are now enquiring about, to de- 
rour the land, or ſend a peſtilence among the 
people, that if his people humbled themſelves be- 
fore him, he would be attent to their prayers in 
that place, we cannot eafily make any doubt 
of the word's meaning the locuſt, or wonder 


in that paſſage. 

For this declaration was, made in anſwer 
to Solomon's prayer at the dedication of 
the temple : but his ſupplication was, hat 
if the heaven ſhould be ſhut up, and there 
ſhould be no rain; or if there ſhould be famine, 
if peſtilence, blaſting, mildew, locuſt or cater- 
pillar, that then God would hear them, when 
they ſhould ſpread forth their hands towards 
that place ; to which is to be added the con- 
hderation, that the graſshopper is an noffen- 
ſive animal, or at leaſt not remarkably noxious, 
and by no means a proper ſubject for depre- 
cation in the temple. 


of This circumſtance alſo ſhews the cicada 


An inſe& ſomething like a graſshopper, and therefore 
the word cicada is often ſo tranſlated, but conſiderably 
Cifferent from it, and unknown in England. 


I E 2 could 


that our tranſlators ſhould ſo render the word 
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could not be meant by the Hebrew term here, 
as ſome of the curious have ſuppoſed ; fos 
though the noiſe they make is extremely 
difagrecable and diſturbing, as Dr. Richard 
Chandler complains in his late Travels in Aſia 
Minor *, yet it is not an inſect ſo diſtreſſing 
to them, as to allow us to imagine it was a 
ſubject of ſolemn prayer in the temple. The 
diſturbing them in their noon-tide naps, and 
the devouring the fruits of the earth ſo as to 
occaſion a famine, are evils of very different 
magnitude. 

As to what is ſaid in the 12th of Eccle- 
fiaſtes, it will eaſily be imagined, that their 
noife muſt be peculiarly diſagreeable to many 
of the aged, who naturally love quiet, and are 
commonly unable to bear much noiſe : but as 
this quality of old age had been before pointed 
out, it would on that account be improper to 
explain this clauſe of the cicada; and much 
more ſo, as I have ſhown, from the anſwer of 
God to Solomon's dedicatory prayer, it is high- 
ly improbable that the Hebrew word here can 


The complaint this gentleman makes of them is, 
that they are extremely troubleſome in the day-time, making 6 
very loud, ugly, ſcreaking noiſe, as ſome affirm, with their 
wings; and that if one begins, others join, and the diſagret- 
able concert becomes univerſal ; and that after a dead pauſe, 
as it were on a fignal, it commences again. Dr. Shaw, years 
ago, made much the ſame complaint, adding, that they art 
ſqualling ſometimes two or three hours without ceaſing ; thert- 
by too often diſturbing the ſtudies, or the ſhort repoſe that is 
frequently indulged, in theſe hot climates, at the hours, ht 
means, from mid-day to the middle of the afternoon, mm thi 
hotter months of the ſummer. + P. 186. 


mean 
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mean the cicada, but is very naturally under- 
ſtood of the /ocuft. | 

Now what is the conſequence of the com- 
ing of deſtructive flights of locuſts? Thoſe 
that came upon Ægypt, Moſes tells us, did 
eat every herb, and all the fruit of the trees, 
and there remained not any green thing in the 
trees, or in the herbs of the field, through all the 
land of Fgypt *. Agreeably to which % Bruyn 
tells us, that when he was at Rama, near Fe- 
ruſalem, he was told there, that once they were 
ſo deſtructive, that in the ſpace of two hours 
they eat up all the herbage round Rama, and 
that in the garden belonging to the houſe in 
which he lodged there, they eat the very ftalks 
of the artichoke down to the ground *. 

If in the laſt place we recollect, that green 


felds, and vineyards, which the locuſts are de- 


ſeribed as devouring, are repreſented as ob- 
jets of dire, They ſhall lament for the 
« pleaſant fields, for the fruitful vine,” accord- 
ing to the margin, the fields of dire; 
again, Ye have built houſes of hewn ſtone, 
but ye ſhall not dwell in them: ye have plant- 
ed pleaſant vineyards,” /or vineyards of defere, ) 
but ye ſhall not drink the wine of them“; 


* Exod. 10. 15. 

* Tome 2. p. 152. This alſo may be of uſe to ſhew, 
that the depredations of the locuſt * be not impro- 
perly mentioned in ſpeaking of an houſe and it's inhabi- 
tants: the great have not only their gardens ſometimes 
adjoining to their houſes, but various flowering ſhrubs in 
their court- yards, according to Dr. Ruſſell, p. 3, 5, 27. 

II. 32. 1a. Amos F. II. 
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we need not be at a loſs to underſtand What ; 
is meant by the royal preacher, when, after MI 
having deſcribed the /ocuſt as growing heavy þ 
by its depredations, he adds, “ and deſire g 
„ ſhall fail, 1. e. and every green thing ſhall i 


diſappear : to which ſtate of things in the if + 
vegetable world, when every tree was /tr:pped t 
of it's leaves, and looked as juſt dead, he com- 
pares the human body, which through age IM 2 
appears ſhrunk up, without moiſture, and 
ready to die. 
Such appears to me to be an eaſy and po- i t 
pular way of explaining theſe emblematical re- 
preſentations of age: the circumſtances point- 
cd out are not thoſe whoſe knowledge ariſes 
from deep medical learning ; but are obvious 
to the vulgar eye, and are mentioned with 
greater or leſſer degrees of diſtinctneſs in the 
Scriptures. The emblems alſo repreſenting 
them are derived from cuſtoms, occurrences, 
and the ſtate of nature in the Eaſt; and | 
hope will appear ſufficiently accommodate to 
the Oriental taſte. How far ſuch an ex- 
planation may appear admiſſible, I leave to 
the candour of the reader to determine. 
But before I quit this part of the paragraph, 
I would juſt obſerve, that I am ſenſible a very 
ingenious writer ſuppoſes, that the firſt verſe 
of this chapter refers to old age ; but the 2d, 
3d, 4th, and 5th, to ſome ſeaſon of epidemic t 
feckneſs, perhaps to a time in which the pe/t- I 
lence rages ; and he illuſtrates this interpreta- 
tion with a great deal of ingenuity and learn- 
ing, 
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ing, at conſiderable length *. But as this 
mingling the deſcriptions of od age, and of 
peſtilential or other epidemic mortal diſeaſes to- 
gether, renders the ſubject too complex and 
intricate, on the one hand ; and on the other, 
that he oppoſes the days of youth to this evil 
time that was to come, Remember thy 
« Creator in the days of thy youth,” where- 
as, according to this writer, he ſhould rather 
have ſaid, Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy health,” I have though it right 
to adhere to the common ſyſtem, and ſuppoſe 
the whole is a deſcription of old age ; the 2d 
verſe, of that time of life in general, it's winter; 


and the three ſucceeding verſes ſhould be ap- 


plied to particular circumſtances, which are 
wont to attend in common the decline of life, 
ſome labouring under one complaint, and 
others under a different kind of bitternefs. 


Nevertheleſs it muſt undoubtedly be admitted, 


that it becomes the young devoutly to remem- 


ber God in the early part of lite, not only on 
account of the ſorrows that attend old age, 
but on account too of the terrors, that muſt 
be expected to come on the irreligious, in times 
of general ſickneſs and mortality; and it ought 
to be acknowledged that he has illuſtrated his 
explanation with great ingenuity. 

Nothing needs to be ſaid by way of illuſtra- 
tion of the latter part of the 5th verſe, which 
may be conſidered as forming the third part 


* Gentleman's Magazine for July and Auguſt, 1752. 
E 4 
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of this remarkable paragraph of Solomon, 
ſince every one admits that a man's /ong home 
means the grave; and it has been elſewhere 
ſhown, that in mourning for the dead they 
went about the ſtreets, or drew themſelves in- 
to a circle as they lamented them in their pro- 
ceſſions in the ſtreets, 


OBSERVATION CXXVI, 


The latter part of this deſcription, the very 
ingenious Dr. Mead ſeems to have thought 
much more difficult to explain than the pre- 
ceding images, and indeed to be ſo extreme- 
ly ænigmatical, that nothing leſs than the 

netration of an Oedipus could decypher 
it. I cannot pretend to any ſuch ſaga- 
city; but I ſhould ſuppoſe, the conſidering this 
ſixth verſe as deſcriptive of the ſtate of a 
princely corpſe, after man is gone to his long 
home, and the mourners have gone about the 


| ſtreets, is an obſervation of great conſequence 


to the due explanation of that part of this 
celebrated paragraph. 

That he is ſpeaking of the ſtate of things 
between the interment of the body and it's to- 
tal diſſolution, or return to it's original earth, 


Quæ hactenus dicta ſunt, difficillimos explicatus non 
habent. Tria autem, quæ concionem concludunt, incom- 
moda revera ſunt ænigmata, & Oedipi conjectoris indi- 
gent; qui tamen cum, ſaltem me judice, nondum reper- 
tus ſit, ipſe pro viribus ea ſolvere conabor. 


is, 
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is, I think, ſufficiently clear. The order in 
which he has ranged the particulars of the 
deſcription, requires us to underſtand the 
words after this manner : firſt, he ſpeaks of 
the infirmities attending old age; then the 
burial of the body, and the ſolemn mourning of 
ſurvivors ; then of what fucceeds till it is diſ- 
ſolved, and becomes mingled with the earth 
from whence it was taken. 

That it is the ſtate of a princely corpſe, after 
interment, that is deſcribed, not only agrees 
beſt with the quality of the writer, but the 
former part of the repreſentation ; for there 
he compares the body not to a common houſe, 
but a palace, where guards were poſted, (“when 
* the keepers of the houſe ſhall tremble; ) and 
muſicians were in continual waiting, (“ and all 
* the daughters of mujic ſhall be brought 
* low”), | 

If it be the deſcription of the ſtate of a 
princely corpſe after it's interment, decaying, 
and returning to it's duſt, it will not be diſ- 
agreeable to introduce an attempt to explain 
the deſcription, by placing before my reader 
the account Joſephus gives of the ſtate of King 
Herod's body, when carried out to burial. It 
is given us in the 17th book of his Jewiſh 
Antiquities, and is to this purpoſe. Arche- 
laus, being deſirous to do honour to himſelf 
by burying his father Herod with great pomp, 
the body was carried forth laid upon a couch 
of gold, adorned with precious flones of great va- 
lue, and of diverſe kinds, The mattreſs was 


purple, 
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purple, and it was wrapped up in veſtments 6 


the libe colour, adorned with a diadem, a crown 
of gold placed: above it's head, and a ſceptre was 
in it's right hand. His ſons and kindred fur- 
rounded the couch. His ſoldiers followed in due 
order. After them came five hundred ſervants 
carrying perfumes. In this order they marched 
to the place of interment ', 

I do not at this moment recollect, that we 
have any account of his ſepulchre's having 
been opened ; but many royal tombs have, as 
well as others in which perſons of great diſ- 
tinction have been laid. Some have been found 
caſually; ſome have been deſignedly and re- 
ſpectfully uncovered, in order to give an op- 
portunity to the curious to examine into the 
ſtate of the dead body, and it's habiliments, 
after having been interred hundreds of years, 
and been previouſly embalmed before burial, 
or undergone other operations deſigned to re- 
tard it's diſſolution, according to the different 
modes that have been obtained in different 
countries or different ages. So I think the 
tomb of Edward the firſt, in Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey, was not long ſince opened for theſe pur- 

oſes. 

But the laſt account of this kind, on which 
I have caſt my eye *, is that of a Tartarian 
prince, ſuppoſed to be a deſcendant of Gen- 
ghiz-Khan, the founder of a very large em- 


* Vol. 1, p. 848, 849, ed. Haverc, 
* Archzologia, vol, 2, art. 33, 34. 
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pire, which at one time comprehended almoſt 
| all Aſia *. He is ſuppoſed to have been buried 
| 4 or 500 years, when the barrow under which 
| he was interred was opened, by order of the 
Ruſſian court, a few years ago. 

The officer that was ſent on this employ- 
ment, we are told, upon taking a ſurvey of 
« the numberleſs monuments of the dead 
« ſpread over this great deſert, concluded, 
that the barrow of the largeſt dimenſions 
« moſt probably contained the remains of 
| © the prince, or chief. And he was not miſ- 
taken; for, after removing a very deep 
« covering of earth and ſtones, the workmen 
«© came to three vaults conſtructed of ſtones, 
of rude workmanſhip, &c. 

That wherein the prince was depoſited, 
«* which was in the centre, and the largeſt of 
* the three, was eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the 
* ſword, ſpear, bow, quiver and arrow, which 
lay behind him . . . . The body of the prince 
* was in a reclining poſture, upon a ſheet of 
pure gold, extending from head to foot; and 
| © another ſheet of gold, of the like dimen- 
* fions, was ſpread over him. He was wrapt 
in a rich mantle, bordered with gold, and 
* {ſtudded with rubies and emeralds. His 
head, neck, breaſt, and arms naked, and 
without any ornament, 
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1 The tumulus, or artificial hill of earth or ſtones, un- 
der which ſort of hills formerly in England the dead were 
buried, and of which many are ſtill to be ſeen, 
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« In the leſſer vault * lay the princeſs, dif. 
% tinguiſhed by her female ornaments. She 
« was placed reclining againſt the wall, with 
* a gold chain of many links, ſet with ru- 
« bies, round her neck, and gold bracelets 
“ round her arms. The head, breaſt, and 
% arms were naked. The body was covered 
* with a rich robe, but without any border 
« of gold or jewels, and was laid on a ſheet 
* of fine gold, and covered over with an- 
* other. The four ſheets of gold weighed 
40 lb. The robes of both looked fair and 
* complete ; but, upon touching, crumbled 
1 into duſt *,” 

The royal robes of Herod, in which Jo- 
ſephus tells us he was buried, in like manner 
ſoon crumbled, without doubt, into duſt ; and 
to the effects on the ſpices and perfumes laid 
in the earth—the loſs of their fragrancy which 
they muſt firſt undergo, and then their reſo- 
lution into earth too, I ſhould be diſpoſed to 
think Solomon refers in this 6th ver, in which 
he deſcribes the events intervening between 
man's being conducted to his long home, ver. 5, 
and the body's returning to the earth as it 
was, mentioned ver. 7. There are four clauſes 
in this 6th ver. which Dr. Mead reduces to 
three particulars, Che pitcher's being broken at 
the fountain, and the wheel being broken at the 
ciſtern, plainly relating to one and the fame 

ing, whatever it was; and as Dr. Mead 


In the third the prince's horſe, P. 223, 224. 
reduces 
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reduces the four clauſes to three particulars, 
may be excuſed perhaps in bringing them 
down to two—the deſtruction of the infignia 
of dignity; and the perfumes which were 
placed with the corpſe in the ſepulchre, be- 
coming inodorous firſt, and afterwards rotting, 
ſo as to be undiſtinguiſhable from common 
earth. 

So the admonition will amount to this, Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth ; 
before the winter of life arrives; before the va- 
rious complaints of old age take place, it's blind- 
neſs, deafneſs, &c ; before thou art carried to the 
grave; before thoſe effetts appear that more im- 
mediately precede thy mingling with the earth, 
and thy becoming undiſtinguiſhable from common 
duſt ; for hope in God can only chear thee in 
the feeling, or the thinking of any of theſe cir- 
cumſtances. 

The thought will readily be allowed to be 
agreeable, but the interpretation may be look- 
ed upon as arbitrary. Let me attempt to ſpread 


a little probability over it. 


Herod was buried in royal robes ; but pur- 
ple veſtments were not the only apparel worn 
by princes. When Herod Agrippa was ſtruck 
with death, in the theatre of Cæſarea, St. Luke 
tells us he was arrayed in royal apparel, and 
fitting upon his throne '; but Toſephus, ex- 
preſſing more diſtinctly the meaning of this 
general term, informs us, that he was drefſed 


1 Acts 12. 21. 
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in a veſiment all of filver, of admirable tex- 


ture, and that going early into the theatre, the 


rays of the rifing fun created ſuch a ſþlendar, 
as that ſome flatterers took occafion from hence 
to ſalute him as more than a mortal *. 

There might be ſomething particularly cu- 
rious in the workmanſhip of this robe, but 
the interweaving threads of precious metal, 
along with other materials, was at leaſt as 
ancient as the days of Moſes, and Solomon 
muſt have ſeen the veſtment, or one exactly 


like it, that Moſes was directed to make, for 


the high-prieſts to wear on particular ſolemn 


. occaſions. ** He made the ephod of gold, 


* bluc and purple, and ſcarlet and fine twined 
© linen. And they did beat the gold into 
e thin plates, and cut it into wires, to work 
« it in the blue, and in the purple, and in the 
% ſcarlet, and in the fine linen, with cunning 
* work. And the curious girdle of his ephod, 
* that was upon it, was of the ſame, accord- 
« ing to the work thereof; of gold, blue, 
6 KC. If gold was thus interwoven, every 
one muſt have allowed //ver might, after the 
fame manner. 

And as the Arabs of the Holy-Land now 
wear girdles embroidered with gold, or of gold 
and filk tifſue *, it cannot be pretended, that 
it is incredible that ſuch were in uſe in the 


Antiq. lib. 19, cap. 8, § 2. 
- * nod. 29. 2, 35. 
3 Voy. dans la Pal. par M. de la Roque, chap. 16. 
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days of Solomon, who was ſo remarkable for 
magnificence. 

Farther, it appears, from John xi, that 
whatever the ancient Jews were buried in, 
whether a winding-ſheet, or in ſome of their 
beſt garments, they were not merely wrapped 
looſe about them, but faſtened with proper 
bandages ; for when our Lord called Lazarus 


to come forth from the grave, he came forth, 


it is ſaid, bound hand and foot with grave- 
% clothes: and his face was bound about 


| © with a napkin. Jeſus faith unto them, Looſe 


1 2,» 


* him, and let him go. 

What length of bandage was applied by 
the ancient Jews to their dead, we are no 
where, that I know of, told; nor are we in- 
formed, how it faſtened the ſepulchral veſt- 
ment cloſe to the dead body. As to the old 
EÆgyptians, we know that they made uſe of 
a vaſt length of filletting, and the arms, legs, 
and trunk, were all covered over and over again 
with it. And though Mr. Wood, with all 
his care, and all his offers, could not procure 
a whole Palmyrene mummy, yet, from the frag- 
ments, he was able to pronounce their way of 
embalming was perfectly like that of the 
Agyptians, But the manner of applying 
bandages to a Jewiſh corpſe is not known; 
however, it is certain, from what is ſaid of 
Lazarus, they were not wrapped in their 
grave clothes looſely, but bound up in them 


Ver. 44. Ruins of Palmyra, p. 22. 
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| by a bandage, ſo as to confine them hand and 
foot. 
Ss This bandage I ſhould ſuppoſe is meant by 
= the „luer cord here. A robe of cloth of ſilver 
was worn by Herod Agrippa in life, ſuiting 
his royal dignity ; and a bandage reſembling 
q modern Eaſtern girdles, a bandage of /i/ver and 
| fine linen, might be employed to ſwathe de- 
ceaſed princes, in or before the time of Sol. 
mon. But after a few centuries, theſe ban- \ 
dages, like the robes of the Tartar prince, I 
by the effluvia of the enveloped body and of 
the ſurrounding earth, would be unable to 
keep the burial-clothes in a A1 poſition, 
would decay, would looſe their hold, would 
crumble to duſt Remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, for the grave is thy 
long home, and all the magnificence of pu. 
chral habits, on which thou mayeſt vainly ſet 
thy mind, as ſome ſoftening to the horrors 
of that abode, will fade, will vaniſh away; 
it is the remembrance of the power, the good- N 
neſs, the faithfulneſs of thy Creator, that gave i | 
life at firſt, and who can raiſe the dead, that Nd 
only can give comfort to the wiſe man, when ¶ t 
— of that ſtate through which he muſt I a 
paſs. 


© ku ow þ © — — 
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* An apocryphal writer ſeems to have had a thought t 
this kind in view, when he compares an idol © to a dead 
« body that is caſt into the dark. And you ſhall know them 
« to be no gods, by the bright purple that rotteth up"! 
« them,” &c. Baruch 6. 71, 72. 
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If this explanation be admitted, the ſecond 
clauſe will not be difficult, being in courſe to 
be underſtood of the diadem—the fillet or rap 
of honour which the Eaftern princes wore 
upon their heads, and in one of which the 
head of Herod was incloſed, when he was 
carried to burial, according to Joſephus . 

A diadem, into whoſe texture go/d thread 
was wrought, was equally liable to be rotted 


with the filver bandages that held the veſt- 


ments of the dead in proper order. 

Our tranſlators render the Hebrew word 
brol—** or the golden bowl be broken; but 
as the word is derived from a root which fig- 
nifies to roll round, and from which is de- 
rived the word that fignifies a book in the 
form of a roll, it may, it ſhould ſeem, be un- 
derſtood of what was worn upon, or rolled 
about, the head, by people of high diſtinc- 
tion. 

But it may appear more difficult to make 
out what connexion there can be ſuppoſed to 
be between a ſepulchre, or the ſtate of a body 
decaying in it, and a broken pitcher or frac- 
tured water-wheel. It muſt be allowed to be 
a difficulty. But when it is remembered, that 
pitchers and wheels were made uſe of for 
watering gardens, on the one hand ; and on 
the other, that the Eaſtern ſepulchres are fre- 


" Who tells us, the crown of ſolid gold was placed 


igher than his head; the diadem, another royal ornament, 
Wrapped about it. 
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quently adorned with faweet-/melling herbs and 
flowers, as well as rendered leſs diſguſtful to 
the ſenſes by perfumes, and being anointed 
with fragrant oils, and anciently by arg 
quantities of ſpices and other odoriferous ſub- 
ftances depoſited in them; the repreſenting 
the diſappearing of theſe agreeablenefles in : 
long neglected ſepulchral edifice or cave; where 
the body is nearly reduced to duſt, by the 
image of a broken pitcher, or water-wheel, 
may not appear to be ſo remote from Oriental 
managements, as to be more unnatural than 
ſome other expoſitions which have been pro- 
poſed, or patronized, by the learned. 

But this, which I would propoſe as what 
may be a probable ſolution of theſe words of 
this ænigmatical paragraph, requires to be ſet 
forth more diſtinctly. | 

Many authors have given an account of the 
covering the graves of the dead, among the 
Greeks and Romans of former times, with 
fragrant leaves and flowers; and ſome have 
obſerved that it obtains in more Eaſtern and 


ſometimes practiſe it, as I have elſewherc 
thewn *, the tomb of Hal: Dey, in Barbary, 
being decorated, for forty days ſuccgſſively, with 
flowers, and ſurrounded with people praying 
for him; but what is more, Dr. Shaw has 
remarked \, that their burial-places are adorned 


* Obſerv. on divers Places of Script. vol. 2, p. 14h 


P. 219. 
with 
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ich flowers planted in them and growing as 
to 4 garden, as I had occaſion to remark 
tel Funder a preceding obſervation. I have met 
„ich ſimilar accounts elſewhere *. 
: We ſhall not, after this account, wonder 
ine t ſome articles in d'Herbelot's Bibliotheque 
> WOrientale, in which he tells us, that the place 
n which is the tomb of the Imam Riga, is called 
he odoriferous Garden *; that the place in 
which Mohammed their great prophet lies in- 
ferred is called, by way of eminence, the Flowery 
nan Hader, or the Garden *; to which is to be 
ro. (44d 70hat he faith under the article Raoudhah, 
n which he tells us, that this word, which ſig- 


hat er in Arabic a garden, or meadow full of 


were, 75 often uſed by muſſulmen for the ſepul- 
ſet hre of /ome perſon celebrated for his learning 
r piety : for in fact ſuch burial-places are 
the ften a fort of gardens. | 
the If they are gardens, they muſt, in that dry 
ith ountry, frequently want watering. Accord- 
ave Dagly the prophet Iſaiah compares the ſtate of 
and people given up to deſtruction and deſola- 
ms, Noon, to that of an oak whole leaf faded, and 
ner lat of a garden that had no water *. A ſepul- 
ary, hral garden then muſt want watering as well 
ith others: and accordingly I well remember 
0 have read an account of the carrying water 
o water thoſe flowers, &c, that were planted 
their burial- places, though I cannot at this 


? See Rauwolff, in particular, p. 46. * ts 
th % Ben Mouſſa al Kadhem. Art. Medinah. 
1. 30. | 
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time recolle& the author; as well as of other: ch 
that carry freſh flowers and leaves, from time m 
to time, to the tombs of their dead relations Wn 
and friends, to replace thoſe they had before Mac 
left there, which having been ſeparated from o 
the roots on which they grew, of courſe ſoon Hor 
fade and decay. | 

The Jews, in like manner, in ancient times, 
were fond of making their burial-places ſmell 
agreeably. It was their manner, St. John tell 
us, to bury their dead with perfumes, John xi. 
40 ; and for the ſame reaſon, it ſhould ſeem, 
in places planted with flowers and ſweet- 
ſmelling herbs, or gardens. So we find ſo- 
ſeph of Arimathea had prepared a tomb for 
himſelf in a garden“, in which our Lord wa Wh: 
buried; ſo we find King Manaſſeh was buriei We 
in a garden *, the garden of his own houſe, ti 
which the author of the 2d book of Chro- fo 
nicles expreſſes by the phraſe of burying hin N p. 
in his own houſe *. According to this, it ſhou be 
ſeem, Joab was buried too in a garden, for h Hu 


is faid to have been buried in his own houſe Me: 


the wilderneſs, 1 Kings ii. 34. But whether p 
the place in which Joab was buried was! 
garden or not, it is certain that of King Amo 
was, 2 Kings xxi. 26, as well as where King Hoi 
Manaſſeh was laid. ta 
Agrecable to this we find, in Dean Addi- ttf 
ſon's account of the Jews of Barbary *, that] «: 


20 Tohn 19. 41. 2 2 Kings 21. 18. 3 Ch, 33. 20. 
P. (220; 221. 8 
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they there adorn the graves of their dead in 
much the ſame manner as do their Moham- 
medan neighbours, of which I was giving an 
account from Dr. Shaw, in a preceding page; 
for though he could find no inſcriptions 
or epitaphs in their burial-place, which he 
ſuppoſed aroſe from the poverty of the Jews 
of Barbary, yet he found -oughs ſet about 
their graves. 

The breaking then of the prtcher at the 
funtain, and the fracturing of the water- 
wheel, which ſort of machine was in ſuch 
general uſe for the keeping up the verdure 
and the fragrancy of their gardens, may na- 
turally enough expreſs the neglect into which 
a ſepulchre in a long ſeries of years muſt be 
expected to fall, when, inſtead of flowers, no- 
thing, perhaps, but a barren ſand would be 
found there, and even the ſcent of thoſe rich 


im perfumes, in a bed of which the body might 
ul be laid, be loſt, the ſpices becoming rotten, 
he Wand crumbled to duſt, the gums diſſolved and 


gone, and deſolation and neglect in abſolute 
poſſeſſion. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, before the winter of old age be come 
on; before it's numerous complaints have 
taken place; before thou ſhalt be carried to 
di-W thy long home; before the veſtments of death be 
hat decayed, the perfume of the grave vaniſhed, and 

thy body be turned to duſt : for nothing but 
20 hope in God can ſupport the ſoul when ſtrug- 
gling with diſeaſe; can diſarm the king of 
he F 3 Terrors 
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Terrors in his approach; can enable thee to re. 
flect on the ſolitude, the corruption, the dere. 
liction of the grave, and it's being demoliſhed, 
and it's place no more known, For even then 
the Giyer of life, thy-Creator, can bring the: 
back into view, and, raiſing thee from the 
dead, make thee a partaker of immortality. 
The deſcription, from firſt to laſt, i 
highly figurative, but it is to be hoped not 
as unintelligible as Agyptian hieroglyphics 
are wont to be. That the intention of Solo- 
mon was to repreſent old age as the winter 
of human life in the firſt place; then emble- 
matically to ſet forth it's complaints ; and 
then, after having ſpoken of the mourning 
for the dead, at the time of their departure, 
to repreſent the mouldering of the body unti 
it's being reduced to duſt, are points that ſeem 
to be pretty plain and determinate, 


OBSERVATION CXXVII. 
To what has been faid of Eastern books, 


may naturally be ſubjoined ſome account ef 
the diſcourſes that have been pronounced 


there in aſſemblies of ingenious, or at leaſt in- 


| 
quiſitive men, which have not unfrequently IM | 
given birth to thoſe writings that have been | 
greatly celebrated among them. Such en- 
bhes have certainly been held in theſe coun- 
tries of later times; and to ſuch, held in h 
tume, Solomon ſcems to haye referred in 4 
12ti 
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12th chapter of Eccle/zaſtes, his words in the 
11th verſe of that chapter being theſe, © The 
words of the wile are as goads, and as nails 
« faſtened by the maſters of aſſemblies, which 
* are given from one ſhepherd.” 

If we ſuppoſe that he is ſpeaking of af 
ſemblies of men, and not of collections of ſtones, 
cemented and joined together to form mag- 
nificent ſtructures, to what aſſemblies is it 
miſt probable that he refers? Not ſurely thoſe 
gathered together in the temple, for they were 
tor ſacrificing and ſinging the divine praiſes; 
not thoſe in their ſynagogue, for the diſcourſes 
there were not of the nature of this boak of 
Solomon's, being ſuch as aroſe from the read- 
ing the law and the prophets ; nor, for the ſame 
reaſon, thoſe that might be pronounced in 
their colleges, or the ſchools of the prophets, 
as they have. been more commonly called, for 
theſe, we have reaſon to believe, conſiſted of 
regular and ſtated diſquiſitions relating to 
their law, and poſſibly ſometimes explana- 
tions of the prophets : it would beſt anſwer 
the circumſtances in which Solomon wrote, 
and the nature of this book of Eccleſiaſtes *, 
if we underſtand him of diſcourſes in aſſem- 
blies of inquiſitive and curious men, held oc- 
caſionally, and founded on the general prin- 
ciples of reaſon and experience in a word, 
diſcourſes of an eloquent and philoſophical na- 


fure, 


* Dropping the conſideration of it's being the production 
of inſpiration, 
F 4 That 
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That there haye been ſuch aſſemblies in 
theſe countries, ſince the time of Solomon, is 
the firſt thing to be made out here. 

Macamdt, according to d'Herbelot, ſignifies 
aſſemblies and converſations, pieces of eloquence 
or academical diſcourſes, pronounced in aſſemblies 
of men of letters. This way of reciting con- 
pojfutions in proſe and verſe has been as frequent 
among the Orientals, as it was anciently among 
the Romans, and as it is now in our academics. 
The Arabians have many books containing di- 
courſes of this kind, which are looked upon by 
them as maſter-pieces of eloquence. Hamadani 
was toe firſt that publiſhed ſuch pieces, and hi 
work is entitled, Diſcourſes of the moſt eloquent 
Man of his Age, for he was looked on as 4 
miracle of eloquence. Hariri imitated him, and, 
in the opinion of many, excelled him, inſomuch 
that the moſt learned of the Arabian gramma- 
rians ſaid, that his work ought not to be written 
but on filk. Theſe diſcou. 72 derive their names 

from the places where they were pronounced, the 
firſt being marked out by it's being delivered ot 
Sanaa, the capital of Jemen; and the laſt, which 
zs the goth, bears the name of Baſſora, à city of 
Chaldea, ſituated near the mouth of the Tigris“. 

They differ then from the academical di 

courſes of France, which are pronounced be- 


* Profeſſor Chappelow, of Cambridge, has tranſlated fix 
of theſe diſcourſes of Hariri into Engliſh, which he has 
entitled, Aſſemblies, or ingenious converſations of learned 
men among the Arabians, upon a great variety of uſeful 
and entertaining ſubjects, 


fore 


Concerning their Books, 


fore ſoctetres of learned and ingenious men, 
who regularly afſemble together at certain 
times; whereas theſe Eaſtern aſſemblies are 
ſuppoſed to be people gathered together oc- 
cahonally, without any particular connexion, 
and brought together from a deſire to hear 
ſome celebrated ſpeaker, who is diſpoſed to 
diſcourſe to as many as are willing to hear 
him in his peregrinations from place to place ; 
or to hold converſations among themſelves. 

But there have been other diſcourſes of this 
kind, pronounced in more elevated auditories, 
but ſtill 2cca/ronally collected together, and not 
properly afſociated, of which d'Herbelot has 
made mention in the article of Ama#, where 
he gives us the names of three princes, ho 
were great lovers of learning, and particularly of 
the Perſian poetry, which led them to endeavour, 
with a ſpirit of rivalſbip, to engage the moſt ex- 
cellent poets of that age, which were then very 
numerous, to refide at their reſpective courts. 
Khedher Khan, who ſurpaſſed the other two in 
power, outdid them alſo in magniſicence, for he 
Was wont to hold a kind of academy, where he 
effifted in perſon, ſitting upon a raiſed part of 
the floor, at the foot of which were placed four 
great baſons, full of gold and ſilver coin, which 
be diſtributed among his poets according to the 
merit of their compoſitions. 


He afterwards tells us, that the number of 


theſe learned men of ſignal merit, and who ac- 
companied him every where, ſtriving with emu» 
ſation to convey inſlruftion to his mind by their 

| converſations, 
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Concerning their Boobs. 


conver ſe tions, or to animate him to glory by theis 
elogiums, was commonly about an " bundred, to 
whom he gave very conſiderable penſions, and 
then mentions the names of ten of the moſt il- 
luſtrious of them, among whom Raſchidi ſeems 
fo have been the moft eminent, who, after ſome 
time, was a competitor with Amac, who had 
brought moſt of theſe eminent men undes the no- 
fice of the Sultan, and was as their chief and 
preſident, and diſtinguiſbed by the ſupertority of 
bis appointments, {or of the preſents that were 
made him, being poſſeſſed of a great number of 

aves, of both ſexes, and having thirty led 
borſes richly harnaſſed, which excited the envy 
of the reft, and particularly of Raſchidi, who at 
tength found means 10 Jupplant him. 

In another article, fpeaking of the . 
Raſchidi, but a little varying the manner of 
tpelling his name, he deſcribes him as living 
in the court of A7/;z, another Eaſtern prince: 
he tells us this prince 4vas often won? to fem. 
ble an academy of men of genius, in order to 
hold conferences on matters of learning, and on 
the belles lettres, 

Theſe cleven eminent perſonages, mention- 
ed under the article Amgc, and particularly 
Amac and Raſchidi, might very properly be 
called in the Eaſtern ſtyle maſters, or rather 
bords of aſſemblies, as the word, ſtrictly taken, 
ſigniſies in Eccleſ. xii. 11, that is, perſons that 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the ſuperiority of 


* Reſchidi, p. 715. 


their 


/ it A. To 


Concerning their Books, 


their compoſitions, on whom the eyes of all 
that heard them were attentively fixed, and 
who conveyed exquiſite inſtruction and plea- 
ſure to the mind by their words. Agreeable 
to this we find Joſeph called the maſter, or 
hrd of dreams, in the Hebrew, Gen. xxxv1l, 
19; ſo Exod. xxiv. 14, what is expreſſed in 
our tranſlation a man that has matters to do, 


is in the original a /ord of words; ſo a bird 
is called a /ord of the wing, Prov. i. 17. The 


collections of d'Herbelot prove, that the like 
form of ſpeech ſtill obtains in thoſe countries 
for he tells us the word ſabeb ſignifies the 
maſter, author, or poſſeſſor of a thing. So ſa- 
heb al Sibab means the lord or author of Sihah, 
the name of an Arabic dictionary; and /a- 
heb al Camous, the maſter or lord of Camous, 
the name of another dictionary in that lan- 
guage *. So /abeb Aſa, or ſaheb al Aſa, the 
majter or lord of the Rod, is the title the muſ- 
ſulmen commonly give to Maſes; as to Fonah, 
ſabeb al Noun, the lord or man of the Fiſh *. 
Traces of ſuch aſſemblies, of the occaſional 
kind, in the time of Solomon, ſeem to appear, 
I think, in the Old Teſtament. © Solomon's 
** wiſdom excelled the wiſdom of all the 
* children of the Eaſt-country, and all the 
'** wiſdom of Egypt: for he was wiſer than 


all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, and 


50 Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, the ſons 
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Concerning their Books. 


4 of Mahol; and his fame was in all nations 
*« round about.” 1 Kings iv. 30, 31. Now 
if we conſider the ſcarceneſs of books, and 
diſagreeableneſs of copying them out, on one 
hand ; and on the other, the management of 
the queen of Sheba, who did not content her- 
felf with reading the vritings of Solomon, 
but came from a great diſtance, to converſe 
perſonally with him, and to prove him with 
hard queſtions, 1 Kings x. 1, 3, 4, 8; it is 
moſt natural to ſuppoſe, the wiſdom of 
the Eaſt-country, and of Ægypt, was rather 
known by their diſcourſes and converſation in 
aſſemblies of people occaſionally drawn to- 
gether, at which ſtrangers, thoſe more eſ- 
pecially who travelled profeſſedly in queſt of 
witdom, attended from time to time, who 
might alſo in ſome caſes apply alone, with- 
out any concern of the natives, to celebrated 

erſonages to hear their ane, as the 
queen of Sheba did. 

Such an explanation, I think, beſt ſuits the 
nature of this philoſophical diſcourſe of Solo- 
mon's, which, perhaps, would not have been 
very proper in a Jewiſh ſynagogue, if we 
could ſuppoſe Solomon to have officiated as a 
common teacher there. The af/emblies here 
ſeem to have been more like the princely 
conventions. d'Herbelot mentions, in which 
the ſpeakers ſought out acceptable words, 
and examined different ſchemes of philoſophy. 
If fo, the word ſhepherd, which is ſometimes 

equivalent 
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Concerning their Books, 


equivalent to that of teacher, in which ſenſe 
it is to be underſtood here, means God, the 


Father of lights, from whom cometh down 


every good and perfect guts not Moſes, as 
t 


ſome have underſtood that clauſe, for the 
books of Moſes are not cited in all this diſ- 
quiſition of Solomon. 


c HAP. VIII. 


Relating to the Natural, Civil, and Military 
Hiſtory of Judæa. 


OBSERVATION CXXVIII. 


T is not at all to be wondered at, that 

the torrent Kidron was dry in November 
1774, though that was a rainy month at Je- 
ruſalem that year *, ſince, if the ground re- 
mained ſo dry, from the ſummer's drought, 
as to take in the rain as faſt as it deſcended, 
there could be no water found running in the 
bed of a torrent. 


* So it is ſaid, Jer. 3. 15, © And I will give you paſtors,” 
another word for ſhepherds, “ according to mine own heart, 
* which ſhall feed you with knowledge and under/tanding.” 

* dee a preceding obſervation, 

The 
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The gentleman that favoured me with ſome 
account of the Holy-Land, which he viſited 
in 1774, particularly remarked, that the K:- 
dron was dry, when he was at Jeruſalem, in 
November that year, though that month was, 
he underſtood, wetter than that month uſually 
is there. But he obſerved that the rain was 
not at that time in very large quantities, of 
without inter miſſion. 

The bridge is a ſure proof there is ſometimes 
a conſiderable ſtream in that place, as well as 
the verbal teſtimony of the inhabitants, by 
whom this gentleman was told, that tbe run 
of water there was almoſt conſiant through the 
winter, and early in the ſpring. He added, 
that though it was dry when he ſaw it, here 
were evident figns of the paſſage of water in 
ts channel. 

The writer of theſe obſervations lives near 
a water-courſe, which is about half the ſize 
of the Kidron, according to the account 0: 
le Bruyn , or ſomewhat more, and, like that, 
has no water but what deſcends from the 
clouds: he has often been ſurprized to find no 


water running in it's channel after conſider- 


able rains, when at other times the ſtream 
has been very violent, and the truſtees for the 
road which it croſſes, and which has lately 


* He tells us, in his 2d tome, chap, 48, that it is not 
above three paces broad, which, I take it, means about fifteen 
feet. It was dry when he was at Jeruſalem in the year 
1681, from the middle of October to the middle of No- 
vember, 


had 


and Military Hiſtory of Fudæa. 


had turnpikes erected upon it, have thought 


proper of late to build a ſubſtantial brick 


bridge over it, which foot-paſſengers before 


paſſed by a bridge conſiſting of a couple of 
planks. The running of the water has been 
found to depend very much on the earth's 
being ſaturated with moiſture, and particular- 
ly on the ſudden diſſolution of ſnow. It is no 
wonder then to find the channel of Kidron 
dry in aut, or when the ring is far ad- 
vanced. 

It may have frequently appeared ſtrange 
to many readers, that all the travellers Hey 
have conſulted have found the Kidron dry: but 
it is to be remembered that thoſe who have 
publiſhed ſuch journals were not in the Holy- 
Land in winter. The people of Jerufalem, in 
1774, affirmed to the gentleman whoſe account 
have been giving, that the water runs there 
in winter; and, anſwerable to this, I have 


been aſſured by the author of the Hiſtory of 


the Revolt of A/ Bey, and who lived, I think, 
'ome years in that country, that be has ſeen 
the water run in the channel of the Kidron. 


OBsERVATION CXXIX. 


The deſcription that is given us, of ſome 
well-watered places in the Eaſt of late times, 
may, I think, ſerve to enliven our apprehen- 
ons, of the fruitfulneſs and the beauty of the 

plain 
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plain where Sodom and Gomorrah ſtood, be- 
fore God deſtroyed thoſe wretched cities *. 
That plain is compared to Eden, and to 
Egypt in that part of it near to Zoar. But we 
know not di/tin#ly what Eden was; nor do 
| N we now know preciſely the nature of that 
part of AÆgypt near Zoar, as diſtinguiſhed 
trom the reſt of that celebrated country, which 
might be very well known to the firſt readers 
of the books of Moſes, and for ſome ages af. 
terwards, and enable them to form a more 
lively idea of the nature of the plain of Soden, 
and of Eden, the garden of God, than thoſ{ ; 
could do who died but a few generations 
ago. 
> The deſcription that Sir John Chardin has | 
iven us, of one of the well-watered places 
which he obſerved in the Eaſt, may, poſſibly, 
produce ſomething of this effect. It is in the WM; 
South of Perjia, and is called Mayn, which it 
ſeems ſignifies a fiſh, and was fo named, © on BW. 
te account of their abundance there at certain 
© times of the year. It is a moſt delicious 
© place. Rivulets of the beſt and moſt beau- 
ce tiful water in the world run there, and ſo 
te copiouſly, as that for ſeven or eight months 
ce the country ſeems in a manner under an 
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Gen. 13. 10. Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld al 
the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered every tober 
before the Lord deſtroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even # 
the garden of the Lord, like the land of Ægypt as thou 


comeſt unto Zoar. : 
inundation, 
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« ;nundation, and it's territory is above two 
« leagues round. It is full of gardens, which 
produce the moſt excellent fruits, and eſpe- 
« cially grapes and pomegranates .” He adds 
4, afterwards, in the next page, that it is near 
this place that = Perſian authors ſuppoſe the 
country and habitation of Job was. That this 
" appeared in nowiſe abſurd to him, there being 
| there abundance of ſheep, horſes, oxen, and 
d. aſſes, in 101ch the principal part of the riches of 
Job conſiſted, according to the account given in his 
hiſtory, which cannot be equally affirmed of all the 
other places pretended to be the land of Uz. 
If this is the deſcription of what the terri- 
tory of Mayn now is, and what the plain of 
Lm formerly was, that plain muſt have 


been interſected with many canals, and at 
times, at leaſt, full of iſh; muſt have abound- 


2 ed in fruit; have had the richeſt paſtures; and 
17 been a moſt delightful diſtrict. But inſtead 
* of being ro leagues round, it muſt have 
* been vaſtly larger, if all that the ſea now 
dus Noorers was then a fruitful country, for Maun- 
_ dell tells us, that ſea is 24 leagues long, and 


10 ſix or ſeven broad. How large a territory 

this! as well as how delicious! And ſome- 
hing like this, but ſuperior in delectableneſs, 
iden, the habitation of our firſt parents, ſeems 
0 have been. It is no wonder that Lot, when 
* allowed to chooſe, choſe this fruitful country, 
n rich in it's paſturage, Gen. xiii. 10. 


Tome 3, p. 97. P. 84, ed. 5. 
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ciently; for though the ſurface of the water 
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The evaporation of the water of this fe, 
ſeems to be equal, or nearly equal now, to the 
waters that run into it. It might be fo an- 


in thoſe numerous canals could not be equal 
to that of the Dead Sea, yet the perſpiration 
of the numerous plants, &c, might produce: 
balance. Though the river Barrady, accord- 
ing to Maundrell, is not quite ſo broad as Jor- 
dan *, it comes pouring down from the moun- 
tains with great rapidity, and brings a vaſt I 
body of water, and yet is all nearly conſumed IM; 
by the gardens and the inhabitants of Damal- Wh, 
cus *; the waters then of the Jordan, and the 
other ſmaller rivers that run into it, might |M;; 
very well have been diſſipated by the inhabi- ; 
tants and vegetables of this large diſtrict. - W, 
But however rich the paſtures of Mayn may i, 
be, it doth by no means follow that "ob re- 


| ſided there; any more than that Abraham, MW 


who was very rich in cattle, as well as in ſil-Mat 
ver and gold, Gen. xiu. 2, reſided in the plain WM , 
of Jordan. There were and are many places Wy; 
fit for feeding cattle: it is ſupriſing then, 
that a man of Chardin's penetration ſhould ſo la 
far countenance this Perſian notion, The: 
land of LZ laid certainly far from Perſia, in 
or near Edom. 


Jordan is about twenty yards over, according to Maui nc 
drell, p. 83; Barrady not ſo much, he ſays, as twenty yaG 
. 121, but the mode of expreſſion intimates not muck 
els, * P. 123, an 
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OBSERVATION CXXX. 


Our living fences of white-thorn have been 
much admired, and I think there have been 
endeavours to introduce ſuch into ſome of the 
northern parts of Europe, particularly Se- 
d- Vn; ſome of thoſe in the Holy-Land, in later 
or- Wines, have been equally beautiful, or more 
n. o, and perfectly anſwer thoſe paſſages of the 
alt pid Jewiſh prophets, that ſpeak of hedges 
de of thorny plants, and the ſharpneſs of the 
al- Whorns of thoſe that were made uſe of. 

the So Doubdon tells us, that a very fruitful 
ght ineyard, full of olive and fig-trees, as well 
bi- Ns vines, which he found about eight miles 
 {Wouth-weſt from Bethlehem, was inclaſed with 
ni) Wn Hedge, and that he found that part of it 
re. Mahaining to the road ſtrongly formed, of thorns 
a, And roſe-buſhes, intermingled with pomegra- 
f- Wate-trees, he moſt agreeable in the world. 

hin An hedge, in which were many reſe-buſbes 
ace Bind pomegranate-ſhrubs, of the wild kind, then 
den, n full flower, mingled with other thorny 
d 10 Wants, muſt have made a ſtrong fence, and 
tremely beautiful. The wild pomegranate- 
ee, of which kind thoſe uſed in fencing 
uſt, I preſume, have been, is much more 
nckly, we are told, than the other ſpecies *. 
nd when mingled with other thorny buſhes, 
mud F Which they have ſeveral kinds in the Holy- 
and, ſome whoſe prickles are very long, 


a Voy, de la Terre-Sainte, p. 154, 155. 
Voy. Dict. des Drogues, par Lemery, art. Punica. 
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ſtrong, and ſharp, muſt have made an hedge 
very difficult to break through, as the pro- 
phets ſuppoſe. 

I will hedge up thy way with horns, and 
„% make a wall, that ſhe ſhall not find her 
% paths,” Hoſ. ii. 6. © The way of a floth- 
„ ful man is as an hedge of thorns,” Proy, 
xv. 19. © The moſt upright is ſharper than 1 
„ thorn-hedge,” Mic. vii. 4. 

This account, by Doubdan, of a modem 
thorn-hedge in the Holy-Land, may give us 
ſome idea of one there in ancient days ; at 
leaſt it may be conſidered as amuſing. 

The ſame writer, I have obſerved, make 
mention of other incloſed lands being fur- 
rounded with walls of % * ſtones. Such, 
among others, is the place near Bethlehem, 
where it is ſuppoſed the angels appeared to 
the ſhepherds, at the time of the birth of our 
Lord *, but which is now arable land, and 
which he-tells us zs zncloſed with a little oa 
of looſe ſtones, very low, and at preſent alu 
demoliſhed *. He mentions a like wall of loot: 
ſtones, without cement, in another place 
Is it any wonder that a building of this kind, 
ſo full of chinks, ſhould be repreſented h 
Solomon as frequently a receptacle of venom 
animals? He that . a pit ſhall fal 
« into it; and whoſo breaketh an hedge, 
(it ſhould have been a wall,) “ a ſerpell 
« ſhall bite him,” Eccl. x. 8. Our tran 
lators themſelves, in another place of tix 


* Pierres ſeiches. Luke 2. 8. 3 P. 14 
P. 108, 
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writings of Solomon, connect this term with 
the word ſtone, which indeed the original 
words forced them to do; but that very ne- 
ceſſity ſhould have made them elſewhere tranſ- 
ate the word by the term wall, not hedge: 
« I went by the jie/d of the ſlothful, and by 
the vineyard of the man void of under- 
« ſtanding ; and lo, it was all grown over 
« with thorns, and nettles had covered the 
face thereof, and the ſtone-wall thereof 
« was broken down, Prov, xxiv. 30, 31. 

It ſhould ſeem it was anciently, as it 1s 
now, in general, an unincloſed country; but 
however there were ſeveral ſpots fenced in, 
ſometimes by an hedge, often compoſed of 
tborny plants; ſometimes by ſtone-walls, built 
without any cement to ſtrengthen them. 

But the moſt extraordinary fence, to an 
European eye, muſt be ſuch as thoſe de Tort 
mentions, obſerved by him in the low-lands 
f ſudza ', for he went no farther than from 


Juff (or Joppa) to Rames (commonly called 


Ramah). Of this part of that country, he 
gives the following account. The ſpace 
between the ſea and the mountain is a flat 
country, about ſix leagues in breadth, ex- 
* tremely fertile. The Hg- tree of India ſup- 
«« plies 

* Memoirs, part 4, p. 93- 
"I die plant,” he tells us in a note, “ is alſo called 
* Racket;” by which the French mean the opuntia, 
Wed by Dr. Shaw, in his Travels, p. 145, the prickly 
ear, upon which the Doctor tells us ſeveral families live, 
wing the months of Auguſt and September; but he ſays 
G 3 nothing 
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“ plies it with hedges, and furniſhes impene. 
cc trable barriers, which ſecure the fields d 
« the different proprietors. Cotton is her 
* the principal branch of commerce, and th: 
* induſtry of the inhabitants employs itſelf 
* in ſpinning. This part of the Holy-Land 
« is very remarkable for the remains of the 
« Cruſades, with which it is covered.” 


OBSERVATION CXXXI. 


The roſes of Jericho are a curioſity fre- 
quently brought from the Holy-Land ; and [ 
ſaw one in the hands of the gentleman that 
viſited that country in 1774, and who ſhowed 
me the effect the putting the lower part of it 
into water produced; but they that gave thi: 
name to that plant, certainly could not defig 
the illuſtration of that paſſage of Eccleſiaſti 
cus, in which he ſpeaks of Wiſdom's being 
exalted like a palm-tree in En-gaddi, and as 
roſe-plant in Fericho *, ſince it is a very hn 
plant, and of no remarkable beauty, colour, ot 
feet ſcent, and the production oftentimes of a 
deſert. 


nothing of it's. being uſed for hedges. He remarks, that 
« it is never known to tinge the urine of a bloody colour, 
tc as it does in America, from whence this fruit original) 
« came.” On this I would obſerve, that if the firſt know- 
ledge of the plant was derived from America, no paſlage 
of the Scripture account of hedges can be illuſtrated by 
what we now know of this plant. It can have been but 
lately introduced into Judza, 


Ch. 24. 14. 


A medical 


and Military Hiſtory of Judæa. 


A medical writer has deſcribed them as a 
very ſmall ſhrub, about four fingers high, woody, 


full of branches, appearing like a ſmall globe, of 


an aſh colour, it's leaves and it's flowers ſmall, 


Se. How ſuch a plant came to be called a 
role, is not eaſy to gueſs ; nor do I remember 
to have found in any writer when it was 
firſt ſo denominated. Probably it was in times 


of ſuperſtition it was fo diſtinguiſhed, and 


owed it's name to that cauſe. What I have 
ſaid makes it proper to ſet down Thevenot's 
account here of this plant *. 

„In the plain of Fericho, there are roſes 
* of Jericho (as they call them) but they 
* have not the virtues as many aſcribe to 
* them, for they blow not unleſs they be 
„put into water, and they blow in all ſea- 


© ſons, and at any hour, contrary to the opi- 


nion of thoſe who ſay, that they blow not 


but in Chriftlmas night; and others, on all 


the feſtival days of our Lady; with a great 
many ſuch iale tales. I found of them alſo 
in the deſerts of Mount Sinai.” 

It is particularly untoward that this /aw 
plant ſhould be called the roſe of Tericho, 
when this ancient Jewiſh writer, in deſcrib- 
ing the ſuperiority of Jewith theological wiſ- 
dom to that of other nations, deſcribes it as 
exalting it's head as the moſt lofty trees of 
that country, in the reſpective diſtricts in 


' Lemery, Dict. des Drogues, art. Roſa Hiericontea, 
Part 1, book 2, chap. 41. 
G 4 which 
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which they grew : the cedar in Lebanon ; the 
roſe-buſh in Jericho. 

Much of the plain of Jericho is now a ſand 
waſte ; but in the happier days of that coun- 
try, it was celebrated for it's fruitfulneſs, and 
the preciouſneſs of ſome of it's vegetable pro- 
ductions. In that rich foil, and that favour- 
able temperature, the real roſe-buſh muſt far 
have over-topped the ſhrubs that produced 
the celebrated Sam of Fericho. I have ſeen 
a roſe-buſh riſe up to the eaves of an houſe, 
and I apprehend not leſs than fifteen or ſixteen 
feet high, here in England, and might there- 
fore be very commonly of that height in the 
plain of Jericho; but, according to Maillet, 
the ſhrub that produced the celebrated balm, 
which rendered Jericho ſo famous in the days 
of antiquity, and was afterwards tranſplanted 
into Ægypt, and nurſed there with great at- 
tention and care, though now loſt to Ægypt 
as before to Judza, was a very lo plant. It 
Vas in the garden of Matarea, ſays Mail- 
let,“ that the famous balm was produced, 
„ which entered into the compoſition of the 
„ chriſm, which the Coptic church made uſe 
of in the baptiſm of infants, and it's ſpecies 
* now abſolutely loſt. It is not, however, 
quite 200 years ſince ſome ſtems of it were 
in a little incloſed place of this garden, 
where a baſhaw of Ægypt had placed them, 
* perſuaded that this precious ſhrub deſerved 
* a very particular attention. Theſe ſtems 
«« were then not above a foot high, and * 

cc t e 
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| « the thickneſs of an inch. Accordingly they 


« fay, that the ſhrubs that produce balm 
« never grow larger, and their height never 


1 


« exceeds two or three cubits *. 
Amidſt theſe valuable plants, how towerin 
muſt the roſe-plant in ſo rich a foil have 
appeared ! probably confiderably fuperior to 


Let. 3, p. 111, 112. If any of my readers has a 
mind to ſee the farther deſcription of this noble ſhrub, it is 
2s followeth. Out of this teeble trunk ſpring many ver 
« lender branches, ornamented with leaves of a eb 
« beautiful green, nearly reſembling thoſe of rue, which 
„grow in uneven numbers on each branch. The trunk 
« js covered with a double bark. The firſt of a reddiſh 
colour; the inner one was much thinner, and entirely 
„green. "Theſe two barks ſeem to the taſte much like 
« incenſe and turpentine ; bruiſed between the fingers 
«© they ſmell like cardamoms. "The wood underneath was 
« white, and had no more taſte or ſmell than common 
& wood, What was remarkable in this ſhrub was, that 
© they were obliged to cut it every year in the ſame man- 
« ner as the vine. Perhaps it was at that time that they 
gathered that precious liquor, which in former days was 
* fo much celebrated.” But my not to be found now 
in Ægypt any more than in Judza, yet it remains in 
Arabia, if it is the ſame that produces the Mecca balſam, 
which, though ſcarce and coſtly, is ſent frequently in pots 
to Conſtantinople, and other places of the Turkiſh em- 
pire. Niebuhr however tells us, in the 2d tome of his 
Travels, p. 280, that one of his aſſociates found this 
plant in flower the 4th of April, and had the pleaſure of 
writing a deſcription of the tree under it's ſhade ; and that 
it was faid to grow in great abundance in Yemen, (the 
ſouthern part of Arabia,) and that the people there make 
no other uſe of it but tor burning, on account of it's ſweet 
ſcent, This ſhrub, according to Niebuhr, grows to a 
much more conſiderable height, than it ſeems te have 
3 Xgypt, and therefore probably in the plain of 

ericho. 
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thoſe that grew in moſt other places of 
udea. | 

The whole paſſage in Eccleſiaſticus deſerves 
to be tranſcribed and conſidered, eſpecially as 
there are ſome remarkable variations between 
the Greek and the Latin copies. I was 
* exalted like a cedar in Libanus, and as a 
* cypreſs-tree upon the mountains of Her- 
* mon. I was exalted like a palm-tree in 
* En-gaddi,” (ſome copies read on the ſea- 
ſhores,) ©* and as a roſe- plant in Jericho, as a 
* fair olive- tree in a pleaſant field, and grew 
* up as a plane tree by the water. . . As 
the turpentine- tree I ſtretched out my 
* branches, and my branches are the branches 
of honour and grace. As the vine brought 
I forth pleaſant ſavour, and my flowers are 
the fruit of honour and riches.” Verſe 13, 
14, 16, 17. 

The vulgar Latin of Sixtus Vth hath theſe 
variations: I was exalted as the cedar, &c, 
* . . . . and as a Cypreſs-tree in Mount Sion. 
* I was exalted like a palm-tree in Cades 
* + - + I was exalted as the plane-tree by 
* the water in the ſtreets, &c.” 

Here I would remark, in the firſt place, 
that all theſe trees are ſtill found in the Holy- 
Land and Libanus : the cedar, the cyprels, 
the palm, the roſe-buſh, the olive, the plane, 
the turpentine-tree, and the vine ; and that 
the ſon of Sirach ſelected them from the reſt, 
on the account of their height, their ſpread, 


their beauty, and their ſweet ſcent, mentioning 
4 the 
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the diſtricts where they were found moſt to 
flouriſh. 
Secondly. When the Greek copies ſay, like 
a cypreſs- tree upon the mountains of Hermon, 
and the Vulgate in Mount Sion, I ſhould ſup- 
oſe the Latin tranſlation gives us the original 
reading, and the Greek copy here a deſigned 
change of the original term, in order to pre- 
vent miſtakes, as an unwary reader might be 
in danger, of underſtanding the words Mount 
Sion of the mount on which the temple ſtood, 
which would by no means have agreed with 
that precept, Thou ſhalt not plant thee a 
% grove of any trees near unto the altar of 


| © the Lord thy God, which thou ſhalt make 


„ thee,” Deut. xvi. 21. On that account 
an-explanatory note ſeems to have been given 
in the margin, ſignifying that one of the 
mountains of Hermon was meant, Sion be- 
ing the name of one of the mountains of 
Hermon, according to what we read, Deut. 
iv. 48 *, and ſo from the margin it appears to 
have crept into the text. The ſon of Sirach 
then appears to have meant a cypreſs- tree on 
Mount Sion, one of the mountains of Her- 
mon. 

Engaddi, the ſame as En-gedi in the Old 
Teſtament, ſeems to have been the place 
which is celebrated here as that where 


palm- trees were very flouriſhing. Cades, in the 


„ From Aroer, which is by the bank of the river 


* Arnon, even unto Mount Sion, which is Hermon.“ 


Latin 
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Latin tranſlation, is viſibly a. corruption from 
Gaddi, ariſing from ſome ſimilarity of ſound, 
Ey At Me (on the ſea-ſhores), which is the 
reading Lambert Bos has given us, ſeems to 
be owing to the miſconception of ſome An- 
tian tranſcriber, on making uſe of a copy in 
which EvyaJJ,; was conſiderably defaced ; and 
being ſtruck with the height of thoſe pain- 
trees, which are ſome of the firſt objects that 
preſent themſelves to the eye of thoſe that go, 
by ſhipping, to Ægypt, the coaſt being ex- 
tremely low, it appeared to him that Ayia 
muſt be the word he had to tranſcribe. 
Another difference between the Greek and 
Latin copies is, that the firſt ſpeaks ſimply of 
plane-trees flouriſhing when planted near wa- 
ter ; the other ſpeaks of them as growing by 
water in the ſtreets. | Here one would think 
it more natural, for the Greek copies to have 
inadvertently dropped the words 27 tbe ftreets, 
than for the Latin tranſcribers to have added 
them. But whence this idea is derived it is 
hard to ſay. Perhaps ſome ancient city in 
Judæa, which the fon of Sirach had ſeen, 
might have ſomewhat reſembled the modern 
capital of Perſia, and be in miniature what 
Sir John Chardin found Iſpahan. A river 
ran through a noble long place there, where they 
were wont to take the air, and which was the 
moſt beautiful place of the kind he ever ſaw or 
heard of, It was crofſed by Rlreets in ſeveral 


places, he tells us, which are large canals of 


water, planted with @ double row of lofty plane- 


trees, 
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trees, the one near the canal, the other next to 


the houſes *. Theſe trees not only made the 


| freets in which they were planted extremely 
beautiful and pleaſant, but it ſeems the Per- 


ſians believed them to be very conducive to the 


| preſerving that city in health for he ſays in an- 


other tome, that the Perſians fay it is ow- 
« ing to the plane-tree that they are preſerved 


from the peſtilence ; and Calife Sulton, the 


e grand vizier of Sephi Iſt, often faid to him, 
« as I have heard him affirm, that it was 
from the time that the king his father had 


| © cauſed theſe trees to be planted, in the city 


and territory of Iſpahan, that the peſtilence 
„had never vilited them. 

We are not to ſuppoſe this is ſomewhat 
peculiar to Iſpahan, for he tells us in another 


| page, that many other cities of Perſia are full 


of planted plane- trees, and particularly that of 
Chiras ; the Perſians being perſuaded of that 
tree's having the property of being good againſt 
the peſtilence, and every other kind of infec- 
tion in the air *. 

The trees which are wont to be planted in 
our Engliſh cities and towns are /me-trees ; in 
Perſia we find they are plane- trees, that are uſed 
to decorate their ſtreets, and where there is wa- 


Tome 3, p. 56, 57. Tome 2, p. 201. 

* P. 11. Their being planted then of late at Iſpahan, 
was owing, I apprehend, to the Sophi family's making 
Iſpahan their capital, and for that purpoſe greatly enlarg- 
ing it, and endeavouring to make it as healthful as well as 
magnificent as they could. 
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ter they grow to a great height; in Conſtan- 
tinople they have abundance of cypreſs-trees ', 
the Turks uſing them not merely in their Ju- 
rial-places, but in their palaces, and private 
houſes of diſtinction *. 

Whether this circumſtance, (the making 
mention of plane-trees in the ſtreets, } may be 
ſuppoſed to diſcover any thing of the coun- 
tries into which the writer of the book of 
Eccleſiaſticus travelled, by making great im- 
preſſion on his imagination,. I leave to be 
conſidered ; certainly the idea was not de- 
rived from Egyptian towns, (they are ſur- 
rounded with palm-trees*,) in which country 
the preface of this book tells us he met with 
a writing, which was the ground-work of this 
compilation of wiſe fayings, and where, it 
ſhould ſeem, he gave it it's finiſhing ſtrokes. 
In the book itſelf he is deſcribed as a Jew of 


Feruſalem, ch. I. 27; but he is repreſented 


in another part of it as a great traveller. A 
«© man that hath travelled knoweth many 
„ things: and he that hath much experience 
will declare wiſdom. He that hath no ex- 
« perience knoweth little: but he that hath 
* travelled is full of prudence. When ] tra- 
& yelled, I ſaw many things, and I under- 
* ſtand more than I can expreſs,” Ch. xxxiv. 
10, 11. 


De Tott's Mem. tome 1, p. 5.— Phil. Tranſ. abridg. 


vol. 3, part 2, ch. 2. art. 39; p. 464. 
* Nuſlell's Hiſt, of Aleppo, p. 5. 


3 De Tott, tome 4, p. 63, 64. 
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OBSERVATION CXXXII. 


The Septuagint not only ſuppoſes that four 
ſorts of grain, or ſeeds of the larger and harder 
kind, are mentioned in a paſſage of Iſaiah *; 
but St. Jerome, who tells us this in his Com- 
mentary on that prophet, repreſents the He- 
brew as ſaying the tame thing. Jerome fre- 
quently repreſents the Septuagint tranſlation 
as diftering from the original Hebrew; but 
here he ſuppoſes there is no difference between 
them *. This leads us to various reflections: 
ſome perfectly coinciding with the deſign of 
theſe papers; others of a different nature. 

In the firſt place it ſhows, that there has 
been a variation in the Hebrew copies ſince 
the days of Jerome, In this caſe the varia- 
tion is of no great moment ; it is however a 
variation, This, before the publications of 
Dr. Kennicott, would, probably, have been 
warmly conteſted ; but will be more eaſily 
admitted now. | 

Secondly, The corruption is not greater than 
has been obſerved in ſome other caſes. J2D3 
(Niſman, the appointed), is put, it zems, for 
i711 (Vedochan), which ſignifies, and millet. 


" Ch. 28. 25—28. 
_ * Even the vulgar Latin, which has undergone many 
ſuppoſed corrections, in order to make it more perfectly 
correlpond with the modern Hebrew copies, yet retains 
we mention of four different kinds of grain here - Wheat, 
daley, millet, and vetches, 
The 
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The letters ſufficiently reſemble each other tg 
admit of this change. 

Thirdly, The adding the word appornted t 
the barley the huſbandman ſows, ſeems to he 
very uſeleſs here; but if we underſtand the 
word to have been originally Millet, it is a very 
good addition to the examples that the pro- 
* gives, of the wiſdom the God of natur 

as been pleaſed to beſtow on the huſband. 
man in tilling the ground, ſo that he properly 
caſts in the principal wheat, and the bar- 
ley, and the millet, and the rye, or whatever 
rain the fourth word means. 

Wheat, barley, millet, and vetches, are ſup- 
poſed to be the grains that the prophet men- 
tions: now the time when they are ſown, 
and the foil which is choſen for each reſpec- 
tively, differ; but God has given men the re- 
quiſite ſagacity. 

IThey begin to plough about the latter 
« end of September, and ſow their earl} 
« wheat about the middle of October. The 
« froſts are never ſevere enough to prevent 
« their ploughing all winter, ſo that they 
% continue to ſow all ſorts of grain to the 
« end of January, and barley ſometimes after 
« the middle of February. No harrow | 
“ uſed, but the ground is ploughed a ſecond 
« time after it is ſown, in order to cover the 
« grain; in ſome places, where the ſoil is 4 
« little ſandy, they plough but once, and that 


« is after ſowing .. 


* Ruſlell, p. 16. 


Here 


and Military History of Fudza: 


Here we ſee the wheat requires to be ſown 
much earlier than the barley; and God has 
given the ploughman the diſcretion that is 
requifite to diſtinguiſh between the proper 
times of ſowing them. 

When we came farther, ſays Rauwolff, de- 
ſeribing his voyage down the Euphrates, ** we 


had generally even ground at both fides, 


and not a few fields, the moſt part whereot 
e were ſown with Indian millet, for they ſow 
more of this than of wheat or barley, for 
* the /and is pretty deep, wherein the corn 
e would not grow ſo well, This millet was 
* juſt fit to be cut down, and in ſome places 
* they had it in already', . . . . Hereof 
they bake very well-taſted bread and cakes, 
and ſome of them are rolled very thin, and 
* laid together like unto a letter, fo that they 
are about four inches broad, fix long, and 
* two thick; they are of an aſhen colour. 
The inhabitants call it ſtill at this day by 
it's ancient Arabian name dora, whereof 
* Rhaſes maketh mention.“ 

Here we ſee a great difference between the 
culture of the let of thoſe countries, and 
that of the wheat and the barley. It is ſown 
in ſuch a ſandy foil, on the edge of the great 
Arabian deſert, that neither the wheat, nor 
the barley, according to him, would grow 
there. Theſe two laſt, Ruſſell tells us, are 
reaped by the end of May N. 8, juſt after 


The middle of Ofober. * Ray's Trav. p. 161. 
Vor. IV, II the 
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the drought of a Syrian fummer comes on; 
while the millet is left abroad expoſed to 
thoſe violent heats, and not gathered in till 
the middle of October, which is after the time 
the autumnal rain often begins to fall, What 
a loſs was it to the beauty and energy of the 
prophet's repreſentation, of God's inſtructing 
the tiller of the ground how to proceed with 
the different kinds of grain, and what to ſoy 
in the different kinds of foil, when the word 
ſignifying met was unfortunately taken to be 
a word which is thought to fignify apporntet, 
which has hardly any ſenſe or meaning in 
this place ! 

I have elſewhere obſerved *, that it is not 
improbable that the laſt word means a ſort 
of grain which they call corn of Damaſcu, 
and the Italians furgo r/o, which it ſeem 
grows in a very moiſt foil in Ægypt, when 
that country is overflown ; and ſo it ſtand 
diſtinguiſhed from the millet which grows 
according to Rauwolff, in the burning fand 
of Arabia. It is God that gives the huſband- 
man diſcretion when and where to ſow tit 
different kinds of grain—the wheat early 1 
the winter, the barley in the latter end of tt; 
the millet in ſandy places, the corn of Di 
maſcus in thoſe that are marſhy or watery. 

This circumſtance is perhaps meant by tit 
laſt word in the 25th verſe, which in on 


* Rauwolf, 2 Obſerv. on divers Places of Sei 
vel. 2, ch. 9, obſ. 8, 
| txanſlatidl 
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n; tranſlation is rendered © in their place,” but 
to is tranſlated by others 57 border—the cuſſe- 
til meth of his or it's border, for cuſſumeth is 
me the Hebrew word to expreſs this kind of grain. 
hat MW Now rivers (whoſe borders are generally more 
the or leſs marſhy or fenny) were commonly made 
ins uſe of to ſeparate one country, or one diſtrict 
rith from another, as they are now, and con- 
ſow ſequently the cuſſumeth of his border may 
ond mean the coſſumeth that is wont to be ſown 
) be Min moory, fenny, or watery places. This places 
tel, che thought of the prophet in a more clear 
- in {4nd determinate point of view, than is wont 
to appear in commentators. 
nate Agrecable to this Rauwolff ſaw Indian ani/- 
ſon e in the fields near Rama, when he viſited 
cu che Holy- Land, in the time of our Queen Eliza- 
em beth. It was known then, at the time when 
then our tranſlation was made, that nillet grew in 
anch Judæa; how unhappy that it appears not in 
ows, our verſion, among the other things men- 
anch tioned by Ifaiah as cultivated there! He was 
and- there the middle of September, O. 8, 1575, 
the and obſerved, that Rama was fituated on an 
aſcent, in plain fields, which extended them- 
elves two leagues, where the hills begin that 
continue to Jeruſalem. *©* Theſe fields are 
very fruitful, and very well tilled and fown 
" with corn, cotton, and Indian millet, Here- 
* about do alſo grow Indian muſt-melons in 


See Joſh. 22. 25, Numb. 21. 13, 14, 24, 1 Kings 
+ 21, Gen, 15. 18, &c.- | 
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great quantity, by the Arabians called ba. 
tiere, which are very pleaſant, and well 
* taſted, chiefly thoſe that are red within; 
* ſo that in all my travels I hardly met with 
the like 


OBSERVATION CXXXIII. 


I have, in a preceding volume *, taken no- 
tice of the preſent Eaſtern cuſtom of ſprink- 
ling various ſorts of ſcedt on their bread, to 
make it more pleaſing : Rauwolff mentions 
the ſeeds of /e/amun, Romiſh coriander, and 
wild garden ſaffron, as uſed for that purpoſe", 
Here I would ob:2rve, that in another place 
Rauwolff tells us, that in going from Aleppo 
to Bir, a town on the Euphrates, he faw 
„ whole acres of Turkiſh corn called g, 
and others all ſown with cotton *.” 

In like manner Dr. Ruſſell informs us, 
that, © beſides Turkey wheat, barley, and cot- 
* ton, they ſow in the fields, cicers, lentils, 
é beans, chickling, ſmall vetch, /e/amum, boſ- 
« tard ſaffron, Turkey millet *.” 

For the ſame reaſon—the frequent uſe of 
theſe ſeeds to give a more agreeable flayout 
to their bread, they might anciently too fow 
ſome of their fields with theſe vegetables; 


_ 2 Ray's Coll, of Travels, p. 229. Vol. 1, ch. 
obſ. 3. 3 Ray's Trav. p. 95. P. 125 
5 Deſcr, of Aleppo, p. 16, 17. | 1 

5 an 
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and it is probable that to ſome of them the 


| prophet refers when he ſays, Doth the 


% plowman plow all day to ſow ? doth he 
open and break the clods of his ground ? 
„% When he hath made plain the face there- 
« of, doth he not caſt abroad the fitches,” (or 
rather the /e/amum, or ſome other ſeed made 
uſe of to ſprinkle on their bread,) and ſcatter 
the cummin . . . . For his God doth in- 
« ſtruct him to diſcretion, and doth teach 
him. For the fitches (the /e/amum, or 
ſome ſuch ſeed) are not threſhed with a 
* threſhing inſtrument, neither is a cart- 
„ wheel- turned about upon the cummin : 
* but the fitches (the ſeſamum, &c,) “ are 
e beaten with a ſtaff, and the cummin with 
al i. 

Whether what we call cummin is the ſeed 
Ifaiah preciſely meant, is not abſolutely cer- 
tain : the Dutch of our times are ſaid to put 


[that kind of ſeed into their cheeſes, but I do 
not recollect that any of our travellers ſay 


that it is uſed to give a reliſh to bread. How- 
ever, the accounts that are given us, of the 
lowing theſe ſmall and tender ſeeds in their 
feld by the, modern Oriental huſbandmen, 
may illuſtrate the words of the prophet here, 
better than the tranſlating this firſt word- by 
the term gith, as the vulgar Latin doth, and 


alſo St. Jerome, with which vegetable, and 


its uſes, we are not well acquainted. The 


* If. 28. 25, &c. 
iy Biſhop 
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felds, of which the prophet is ſpeaking, not 


that tranſlation : but, I think, we may lean 
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Biſhop of London, inhislate curious tranſlation 
of this ſacred book, renders it did, which ſed 
might certainly be uſed for the ſame purpoſ 
as the ſeſamum, and grows in the gardens df 
Aleppo, Ruſſell tells us, as the carraway 
and the coriander ; but the dil neither ap- 
pears in his catalogue of the ſeeds ſown in 1. 


doth Ranwolf give us any account of it's be. 
ing ſprinkled upon their bread : but it is poſ- 
ſible both may be true. 

St. Jerome remarks, that the Septuagin 
tranſlates the end of the 27th verſe, and begin. 
ning of the 28th, after this manner, * the 
* gith is beaten out with a rod, and the 
* cummin is eaten with bread ;”” and fays he 
could not imagine what they had in view in 


at leaſt this from it, that in thoſe times in 
which they lived, ſuch ſmall ſeeds as cum. 
min, &c, were wont to be ſprinkled on ther 
bread ; they would hardly otherwiſe have f 
tranſlated the words. This Jerome did nd! 
attend to, but obſerved that it was a deviation 
from the Hebrew copy he made uſe of, and 
ſen an one as he could not well account 
or | 
By another paſſage, in the fame commen- 
tary, it appears that in Judæa, in his time 
the ſame difference continued that the pro 


P. 26. Neſcio quid volentes LXX, tranſtulerunt 
Cyminum autem cum pane cameditur, Com. in loc. 


_ 
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phet mentions, as to the mode of threſhing 
theſe things — The wheat, barley, and the 
fourth kind of grain, paſſed under the old 
Eaſtern machine ; the ſmaller ſeeds, firſt men- 
tioned, threſhed by a ſtaff; but as to the millet, 
he was unable to ay how it was treated, 

It may not be improper to add, that, ac- 
cording to the Baron de Tott, cummin is fo 
much cultivated to this day in Judza, that 
it's ſeed conſtitutes one branch of it's com- 
merce with Agypt ; but he gives us no aCc- 
count of the uſe that is made of it, whether 
as a reliſher of their Sead, their cheeſe, or 
any other ſort of tacir food *, or whether it is 
imported for the uſe of their pigeons, I will 
however ſet down the paſſage, 

The commerce of Jaff, (he means Joppa,) 
* only conſiſts of linen and rice, ſent = 
* Damietta for the conſumption of Napoo- 
* looſe, Rames, jeruſalem, and numerous 
* hordes of Arabs, who encamp in the plains 
* of Gaza, 

* Damietta receives in exchange, glaſs- 
*« ware, fabricated at Ebrom, raw cottons, 
* cummin, and eſpecially ſoap of Jaff. This 
article has enjoyed, from time immemorial, 
* the privilege of only paying, in Egypt, 
half the uſual duties 


Pietro della Valle, ſpeaking of ſome of the Turkiſh 
diſhes, gives an account of ſauſages made of beef, ſeaſoned 
with cummin-ſeed, which was by no means agrecable to his 
palate, Tome 1, p. 129, 130. 

Memoirs, part 4, p. 94, 95. 
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OBSERVATION CXXXIV. 


The repreſentation Dr. Chandler gives of 
the garden of the governor of Eleùs, a Tur- 
kiſh town on the weſtern border of the Hel- 
leſpont, may be conſidered, I apprehend, a: 
the deſcription of moſt of the ancient gardens 
of the Jewiſh people. 

« When the heat was abated a little, we 
«© were informed that the governor gave us 
* permiſſion to refreſh in his garden. We 
*« diſmiſſed his meſſenger with a bac-ſhiſh, 
*c or preſent of three piaſters, and an excuſe, 
that we were juſt going away; but this 
was not accepted; and we paid another 
«« plaſter for ſeeing a very /ma/l ſpot of ground, 
* walled in, and containing nothing, except 
** two vines, a fig and a pomegranate-trec, 
* and a well of excellent water 

Other fruit-trees were certainly known, 
even 1n the patriarchal times, though we have 
reaſon to believe, that there have been great 
additions made to the knowledge of the peo- 
ple of the Eaſt, in this reſpect, ſince thoſe 
times ; but if a few vines, a fig, and a pome- 
granate, were all the fruit-trees now found 
in an Eaſtern garden, belonging to a perſon 
of ſome figure, we may belieye the number of 
the trees of an ancient Jewiſh garden, in 


Travels in Aſia Minor, p. 16. 
common, 


ON; 
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common, were not more numerous, or com- 
poſed of a greater variety. 

Aecordin gly we find grapes, figs, and pome- 
granates mentioned, while other kinds of fruit 
are paſſed over in filence, excepting the olive, 
Numb. xiii. 23, xx. 5, Deut. viii. 8, and 
Hag. ii. 19. 

When then the tranſactions of Nathanael 
under a fig- tree are mentioned, John i. 48, 
we may believe they were the devotional 
exerciſes of a retired garden, walled in and 
concealed from the eyes of men; and when 
King Saul is ſaid to have tarried under a 
pomegranate- tree in Migron, 1 Sam. xiv. 2, 
it is probable he was taking the refreſhment 
of the air in a garden. Certainly when Iſ- 
rael are ſaid to have dwelt, every man under 
his own vine and his own fig- tree, thoſe paſ- 
ſages refer to the Eaſtern people's ſpending a 
good part of their time in their gardens. 

It is to be remembered, the gardens ſpoken 
of in the book of Canticles, filled with ſuch 
a variety of productions, were royal gardens, 
and the gardens of a prince remarkable both 
for curioſity, for knowledge of natural . 
and for magnificence. 

Theſe royal gardens ſeem to have been at a 
diſtance from the palace; the miniature gar- 
dens of the ancient Jews, in common life, 
adjoining to their houſes, 


1 Kings 4. 25, &c, 
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OBSERVATION CXXXV. 


The facred writings ſometimes repreſent 
olives as beaten off the trees, and at other times 
as ſhaken: this doth not indicate, I ſhould 
apprehend, an improvement made in after- 
times on the original mode of gathering them; 
or different methods of procedure by different 
people, in the fame age and country, who 


poſſeſſed olive-yards ; but rather expreſſes, the 


difference between the gathering the main 
crop by the owners, and the way in which 
the poor collected the few 1 that 
were left, and which, by the law of Moles, 
they were to be permitted to take, 

The beating off of the olives is mentioned 
Deut. xxiy. 20: When thou beateſt thine 
* olive-tree, thou ſhalt not go over the boughs 
« again ; it ſhall be for the ſtranger, for the 
* fatherleſs, and for the widow.” The ſhaking 
the olive-trees is mentioned, If. xvii. 6, and 
xxiv. 13, as then the practice, or uſed at 
leaſt on ſome occaſions, 

The Abbot Fortis, in his account of Dal- 
matia , praiſes the care of the inhabitants of 
a certain iſland there, in the management cf 
their o/rves, in not ſuffering them to ferment 
before they expreſs the oil; and complains ai 
the ©* ſtupid and abſurd method of gathering 
in many other places. In the kingdom d 


P. 412, 


n ep | oe Naples, 
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% Naples, and in ſeveral other parts of Taly, 
« they uſe to beat the branches wth long 
« poles, in order to make the fruit fall. This 
& fooliſh method, beſides hurting the plant, 
and ſpoiling many branches that would bear 
« the year following, makes the ripe and un- 
« ripe fruit fall indiſcriminately, and bruiſes 
« a great deal of both kinds, whereby they 
become rancid in the heaps, and give an 
« ill-flavoured oil.“ 

However hurtful beating down the olives 
with long poles may be, philoſophically con- 
ſidered, if it has continued, down to our times, 
to be the cuſtom in Naples and other parts 
of Italy, it is no wonder, that in the more 
early and unimproved ſtate of things in the 
time of Moſes, this ſhould have been the 
common way of gathering them by the owners, 
who were willing to leave as few as poſſible 
on their trees, we may believe, and were for- 
bid by their law to bruſh them over a ſecond 
time. | 

But ſhaking them was ſufficient when they 
had hung ſo much longer as to be fully ripe, 
and therefore, it ſhould ſeem, was uſed by the 
poor, or by ſtrangers, who might not have 
ſuch long poles in their poſſeſſion as the 
owners kept; not to ſay that the owners 
might not be inſenſible that beating the trees 
was injurious, and therefore might require 
the poor not to make uſe of that mode of 
gathering them, though they might not ſup- 
pole it was ſo hurtful as to — 

3 the 
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the advantage derived from beating them, when 
they propoſed to gather the main crop en- 
etves. 

Accordingly, if we examine the places that 
ſpeak of the ſhaking the olive-trees, we ſhall 
find the main crop had been gathered at that 
time, and conſequently that it was only made 
uſe of to come at the olive-berries that were 
left, the words of Ifaiah *, As the ſhaking of 
* an olive-tree, two or three berries in the to 
* of the uppermoſt bough, &c,” being to be 
underſtood as ſignifying, As in the time when 
men come to an oltve-tree to ſhake it, after the 
crop is gathered, there appear only a few here 
and there; not as meaning, As after the ſhaking 
of the olive-tree, &c. And thus, with great 
judgment, has the Biſhop of London tranſ- 
lated the paſſage, 


« A gleaning ſhall be left in it, as in the ſhaking of the 
« olive-tree,” 


Anſwerably to this, the olives of the Holy- 
Land continue to be beaten down to this time; 


at leaſt they were ſo gathered in the year 
#7744 


OBSERVATION CXXXVI. 


When our tranſlation repreſents Joaſh as 
over the cellars of oil, in the time of King 
David, 1 Chron, xxvii. 28, they have certain- 


® Ch. 17. 6. 
ly 
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ly without any neceſſity, and perhaps in- 
properly, ſubſtituted a particular term for a 
general expreſſion. Joaſh . was at that time, 
according to the ſacred hiſtorian, over the 
treaſures of oil ; but whether 1t was kept in 
cellars, or in ſome other way, does not at all 
appear in the original hiſtory. 

The modern Greeks, according to Dr. 
Richard Chandler, do not keep their oil in 
cellars, but in large earthen jars, ſunk in the 
ground, in the areas before their houſes '. The 
cuſtom might obtain among the Jews : as 
then it was needleſs, it muſt be improper to 
uſe the particular term cellars, when the ori- 
ginal uſes a word of the moſt general ſignifi- 
cation. | 

It is certain they ſometimes buried their oil 
in the earth, in order to ſecrete it in times of 
danger, on which occaſion they muſt be ſup- 
poſed to chooſe the moſt unlikely places, 
where ſuch concealment would be leaſt ſuſ- 
pected in their fields; whether they were 
wont to bury it, at other times, in their court- 
yards, cannot be ſo eaſily aſcertained, 


" Trav. in Greece, p. 126. 

Jer. 41. 8. © Ten men were found among them 
that ſaid unto Iſhmael, Slay us not; for we have trea- 
* ſures in the field, of wheat, and of barley, and of oil, 
e and of honey,” 
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OB$SERVATION CXXXVII. 


A very ingenious writer ſeems to ſuppoſe, 
that the vine bloſſoms confiderably earher than 
the olive; that grapes, when ha/f-grown, are 
wont to fall as well as the o/zve-blofſoms ; that 
thediſappointment of people's hopes from either 
ariſes from the /ame cauſe ; and that that cauſe 
is the burning peſtilential quality of the caf 
wind : but all theſe ſuppoſitions, I would re- 
mark, admit of doubt; nor do the words of 
Eliphaz, in the book of Job, (ch. xv. 33, 
require us to admit of any of theſe points. 

Some doubt may be made, whether the 
vine doth bloſſom in the Eaſt con/iderably ear- 
lier than the olive, on account of a paſſage of 
Dr. Richard Chandler's Travels in Greece, 
That curious and obſerving gentleman informs 
us *, that he ſet out from Marathon the 5th of 
May ; that the next day he was preſented with 
en handful of white roles freſh gathered“. . 

the 


Scott, in his tranſlation of the book of Job, thus 
tranſlates the 33d verſe of the 15th chapter. 


« As when the vine her half-grown berries ſhowers, 
& Or poiſon'd olive her unfolding flowers,” 


And his note there is, “ The green grapes ſhew them- 
« ſelves early in the ſpring, in thoſe hot climates ; and 
& the olive-blofloms in June and July; in which months 
« a peſtilential eaſt wind bloweth there.“ 
* P. 159. 
3 P. 161. One would rather imagine therefore con- 
ſidered as ſomething curious, as being but juſt come — 
bloſtomy 


and Military Hiſtory of Judæa. 
the ſame page he tells us, that that day they 


procured a live fowl, which they had boiled for 


breakfaſt, with ſome eggs to be fried in oil; he 
goes on, We eat under an olive- tree hen laden 
« with pale yellow flowers. A ſtrong breeze 
© from the ſea ſcattered the bloom, and in- 
* commoded us, but the ſpot afforded no 
*« ſhelter more eligible.” 

According to this, the olive-tree, it ſhould 
ſeem, bloſſoms at the /ame time with the roſe- 
buſh ; and I have elſewhere * ſhown, that the 
bloſſoming of the roſe and of the vine are 
nearly contemporary : with us in the latter 
end of June, in ſome of the warmer Eaſtern 
countries about the end of April. According 
to Dr. Chandler, in this paſſage, the olive, 
in like manner, was in bloſſom the beginning 
of May in Greece, at which time the white 
roſe was juſt come into bloom, and was pre- 
ſented as an agreeableneſs to the Doctor, and 
at that time the olive-bloſſoms were blown 
eff in ſuch quantities as to incommode them. 

It is but juſtice however to add, that Dr. 
Chandler, in another place of the ſame book, 
deſcribes the olive as being in bloſſom about. 
the end of Fune, For leaving Athens the 21ſt 


bloſſom, not as to be found on every roſe-buſh — met 
with, It might however have been otherwiſe; and roſo- 
buſhes and vines have come into flower ſome time ſooner, 
Outlines of a new Commentary on Solomon's Song, 
p. 147. 
There is very little difference, in point of time, be 
tween the bloſſoming of the white and red roſe, 
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of that month, and having paſſed from place to 
place in the Saronic gulf, for four or five days, he 
tells us, p. 211, We landed and went to the 
* monaſtery, which is at ſome diſtance from 
* the ſea, the ſituation high and romantic, 
* near a deep torrent-bed. It was ſurrounded 
e by green vineyards ; thickets of myrtle; 
orange and lemon-trees in bloſſom ; the 
* arbutus with fruit large but unripe ; the 
% oleander or picro-daphne, and the oli 
« laden with flowers.” | 

According to this laſt account, the grapes 
near Marathon might be of a conſiderable ſize, 
when the olive-trees in the other place were 
but in bloſſom. But (if there is no miſtake 
in one of theſe accounts) as the olive dces 
not continue long in the bloſſom, as will ap- 

r preſently, the difference, in point of time, 
as to the blolioming of the olive in theſe two 
places, muſt have proceeded from the differ- 
ence of ſoil, or expoſition, or height, or ſome, 
or all, of theſe cauſes conjoined '; and proba- 
bly, in conſequence, the vine in this lofty 
ſituation was proportionably as backward. 

It is certain that Miller, the great 
Chelſea gardener, ſuppoſes that with us 
oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, red, white, 
and double oleanders, and olfves, may be found 
in flower in the month of July, in our green- 
houſes and ſtoves, conſequently are contempo- 


Chandler himſelf obſerves the ſituation of the laſt plac? 
was high. : 
raries; 
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faries ; but the vine bloſſoms with us before 
July in the open air. 


= As to the other particulars : it is very much 
om queſtioned, whether grapes, when af groen, 
te. {Wc wont to fall from the vines, ſo as to defeat 
che hopes of a good vintage. I do not re- 


member to have heard of any ſuch complaint. 
The hurt done to the olive-tree is, according 

the * . . 

„to a ſucceeding citation from Dr. Chandler, 


Jie ven they are in bloſſom ; and the Doctor 
tells us *, not indeed as from His 0207 obſerva- 
ne; iin, but from Pauſanius, the hurt was done 
1% Tin as early a ſtate to the vine, if not earlier, 
cre bor that ancient author ſpeaks of their being 
ke injured in the ] and that it was ſuppoſed to 
ce; ¶ be 2 ſeu⁰νẽ¾ö weſt wind that withered them in that 
ap: early period; whereas it was, according to 
me, Cbandler, a north or north-eaſt wind, that was 
two vont to defeat their hopes from the olive- 
For. trees in Greece : to which he adds, that the 
me, danger, with regard to the flowers of thoſe 
ba- trees, is over in a fortnight. 
oft WF The paſſage is too curious not to be cited 
at length here. It is as follows: “ The 
ren olive-groves are now, as anciently, a prin- 


us, “ cipal ſource of the riches of Athens. . . . 


bit, “ The mills for preſſing and grinding the 
und MF olives are in the town. The oil is depoſited 
cen - in large earthen jars, ſunk in the ground, 


in the areas before the houſes. The crops 
had failed five years ſucceſſively when we 


" See his Gardener's a 
ol. IV. 1 


* P. $20. 
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« arrived. The cauſe aſſigned was, a norther. 
« / wind called Greco-Tramontane, which 
« deſtroyed the flower. The fruit is ſet in 
e about a fortnight, when the apprehenſion 
& from this unpropitious quarter ceaſes. The 
bloom in the following year was unhurt, 
% and we had the pleaſure of leaving the 
* Athenians happy in the proſpect of a plen- 
« tiful harveſt *.” 

Here, we are told, it is a northerly wind that 
is ſuppoſed to cauſe the olive- bloſſom to fail, 
Elſewhere the Cæcias, or the north-eaſt wind, 
according to the diſpoſition of the tower of 
Andronicus Cyrrbeſtes at Athens, which i 
an octagon, decorated with ſculpture, re- 
* preſenting the winds, eight in number. 
« A young Turk,” ſays Chandler, explain- 
« ed to me two of the emblems ; that of the 
figure of Cæcias, as ſignifying he made th: 
* olives fall; of Sciron, that he dried up th: 


n nne, PL. rng 8 8 


i 6 years ©. | 
15 If then the olive- trees are injured by 1M! 
7 N. E. wind, and the vines by a S. W, the 

li are not hurt by the /ame tind of wind: tho 
1 are oppoſite winds that are ſuppoſed to produce © 

. theſe different effects. ˖ 

4 © 
, bi P. 126. * P. 10g. ( 


? Accordingly, Dr. Chandler, who — ſuch a 
obliging concern for the Athenians, on account of tit 
failure of their olive-crops five years together, ſays 0 
one word of any loſs they ſuſtained of their grapes; 2 
no wonder, if they are contrary winds that produce the 


— qa effects on thoſe two important trees of ti 
aſt, 
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If they are ppgite winds that produce theſe 
deſtructive effects on the vine and the olive, 
they are not both to be attributed to the Su- 
myel, or deadly eaſt wind, It ſhould even 
ſeem neither of theſe two ſorts of ruinous winds 
are to be ſuppoſed to have the qualities of the 
Sumyel, as the very ingenious author, on whom 


I am now animadverting, ſuppoſes. The Su- 


myel is not known, I think, in Greece. What 
effect is produced by the Sumyel on half groun 
grapes and olive-blaſſams, in the countries where 
it blows, if diſtinctly noticed there, hath not, 
ſo far as I know, been tranſmitted to us in 
Europe: but it is evident, from theſe cita- 
tions from Dr. Chandler, that winds that are 
not deadly, as the Sumyel is, may be very ruin- 
ous to vines and ovlive-trees ; and that theſe 
effects ſhould not be attributed to this kind 
of ſouth-eaſt wind exc/u/rvely, if at all. 

It would be an agreeable acquiſition to the 
learned world, if obſervations made in Judza 
Itſelf, or rather, in this caſe, in the land ot 
Uz, were communicated to it, relating to the 
natural cauſes which occaſion, from time to 
time, a diſappointment of their hopes from 
their vineyards and olive-plantations ; and the 
effects of a violently ſultry ſouth-eaſt wind on 
their moſt uſeful, or remarkable vegetables. 

After all, I very much queſtion, whether 


the words of Eliphaz, in this paſſage of the 


book of Job, refer to any blaſting of the 
vine by natural cauſes; they ſeem rather 
to expreſs the violently taking away the un- 


1 2 ripe 
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ripe grapes by the wild Arabs, of which! 


have given an account in a preceding volume. 

It is certain the word tranſlated here wnrije 
grape, is uſed to expreſs thoſe grapes that 
were ſo far advanced in growth as to be eaten, 
though not properly ripened, as appears from 

Jer. xxxi. 29, and Ezek. xviii. 2; and the 
verb tranſlated here ſhake off, ſignifies remoy- 

ing by violence, conſequently cannot be meant 

of any thing done in the natural courſe f 
things, but by an human hand; and if 6, I, 
may as well be applied to the depredations d | 
the Arabs, as the impetuoſity or deleterious 
quality of any wind, the energy of poetry 
making uſe of a verb active inſtead of its 
paſſive. 

It may not be amiſs, before I cloſe, juſt to 
take notice, that the vulgar Latin tranſlation 
was ſo little apprehenſive that grapes, when 
grown. to any conſiderable ſize, were wont to 
drop, that it's authors, or correctors, have 
rendered the words after this manner,“ Lzde- 
* tur quaſi vinea in primo flore botrus ejus, 
that is, His cluſter ſhall be injured as 1 


* Obſ, vol. 1, ch. 2, obſ. 6.—If. 18. 5, is to be under- 
ſtood after the ſame manner, which the Biſhop of London 
has thus tranflated, after a much more advantageous ma- 
ner than our common verſion, 

« Surely before the vintage, when the bud is perfect, 
* And Ne bloom * a 2 


4 He ſhall cut off the ſhoots with pruning hooks, 
« And the branches he ſhall take away, be hall cut down. 


timating, 
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| timating, that if any damage is done to the 
vine at all by an intemperate ſeaſon, they ſup- 
poſed it would be upon it's l fowermg. 
How arduous is the buſineſs of tranſlatin 

a foreign poem into Engliſh verſe! A multi- 
tude of circumſtances muſt be attended to by 
ſuch a tranſlator, when he finds himſelf obliged, 
as he often does, to vary the expreſſions a lit- 
tle, on account of his verſe ; and, for want of 
full information as to particular points, he 


muſt frequently fail. Miſtakes here demand 
great candour. 


OBsERvaTION CXXXVIII. 


Though the conveniences they have in the 
wine-countries for preſſing their grapes, were 
frequently in peaceful times in their vine- 

Jards *; yet in times of apprehenſion, it ſhould 
ſeem, they were oftentimes in the cities them- 
ſelves. 

Greece in our times is, we are informed, 


henfion from Corſairs: accordingly we find, 
that though 7he plantations of virve-trees be- 
hmging to Athens are large, and at ſome aiſtance 
um thence, yet the mills for grinding and preſſ- 
ng the oltves are in that town; and this, though, 
according to his deſcription, the great olive- 
grove, or wood of theſe trees, as Dr. Richard 


If, 5. 2, Matt. 21. 33. 
$3 Chandler 


frequently alarmed, and always under appre- 
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Chandler calls it, watered by the Cepbiſſus, i 


about three miles from the city, and has ben 
computed as at leaſt fix miles long. The fame 
reaſon that can induce men to fetch their 
olives from a diſtance into their towns, muf 
operate more or leſs forcibly with regard to 
their grapes. 

This was, in particular, Iapprehend, the ſtate 
of things at the time Nehemiah viſited the chil. 
dren of the captivity. They had many enemies 
and thoſe very ſpiteful, about them; and thy 
themſelves were very weak. For this reaſon, 
IT imagine, many of them trod their grapes in 
Jeruſalem itſelf. © In thoſe days ſaw I i 
« Judah ſome treading wine-prefles on the 
« Sabbath, and bringing in ſheaves, and lading 
* aſſes; and alſo wine, grapes, and figs, and 
* all manner of burdens, which they brought 
into Jeruſalem on the Sabbath-day.” Net, 
xiii. 15. Had theſe wine-preſſes been at 3 
diſtance from Jeruſalem, he that fo ſtridi 
obſerved the precept of reſting that day would 
not have ſeen that violation of it. They 1 
pear by that circumſtance, as well as by tix 
other particulars mentioned there, to hatt 
been within the walls of Jeruſalem. _ 

Our tranſlators ſeem to have been guilt o 
an overſight in rendering this verſe, when 
they plainly ſuppoſe, that ſheaves of cor 
were brought into Jeruſalem, at that ve 
time that men were treading the wine-preſſs 


* Trav, in Greece, p. 126. 
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This is a ſtrange anachroniſin, ſince the harveſt 
there was finiſhed in or before the third 
month, and the vintage was not till the 
ſeventh. It is deſcribed with great accu- 
racy by the ſacred penman of the 2d book 
of Chronicles. There we are told, that 
when the Iſraelites brought in the firſt-fruits of 
thew corn, wine, and oil, and honey, and of all 
the Pr. of the field, and laid them by heaps, 
that in the third month hey began to lay the 
foundation of the heaps, and finiſhed them in the 
ſeyenth month; and that when Hezekiah and 
the princes came and ſaw the heaps, they bleſſed 
the Lord and his people. The corn was fit to 
preſent to the Lord about the end of May or 
beginning of June; the wine and oil, or raiſins 
and ripe olives, not till the end of September, 
or E ole the beginning of October 

It appears the more awkward, to talk of the 
bringing in ſheaves of corn at the ſame time 
the wine-prefſes were at work, becauſe it is 
well known, that the people of theſe coun- 
tries immediately tread out their corn, after 
they have cut or plucked it up, and put it in 
proper repoſitories. There is no ſuch thing 
among them as with us, where ſheaves of 
corn may be often ſeen many months after 


Ch. 31. 5—8. 

However it is to be acknowledged, that they have 
now a ſort of corn in thoſe countries, and in Judæa, which 
is not ripe *till the end of the ſummer, which cauſed Rau- 
wolff to fay it was harveſt-time when he arrived at Joppa, 
which was on the 13th of September. Ray's Trav. 


p. 226, 229. 
14 they 
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they were reaped, and are ſometimes removed 
from one place to another. At the fame time, 
they that know any thing of the Hebrew, 
know that the word they have tranſlated 


ſheaves, is the very word that is tranſlated 


heaps in that paſſage of Chronicles, and which 
ſignifies heaps of raiſins, figs, pomegranate, 
as well as of corn threſhed out, 

So then the words of Nehemiah are to be 
underſtood as fignifying, In thoſe days jaw | 
in Judab ſome treading wine-preſſes on the Sal- 
bath, and bringing in parcels of grapes for that 
purpoſe in baſkets, which they had laden on aſe, 


and alſo jars of wine preſſed elſewhere, arid 


grapes and figs, and all manner of burdens of 


vittuals, which they fold on the Sabbath : the 
ſqueezing the grapes for wine, and drying them 
for raiſins, being it ſeems, at leaſt frequently, 
attended to at one and the fame time. 80 
when Dr, Chandler ſet out from Smyrna to 
viſit Greece, in the end of Auguſt, the vintage 
was juſt begun, © the black grapes being 
* ſpread on the ground in beds, expoſed to 
the ſun to dry for raiſins; while in another 
part, the juice was expreſſed for wine, 1 
“ man, with feet and legs bare, treading the 
* fruit in a kind of ciſtern, with an hole or 
e vent near the bottom, and a veſſel beneath 
F< it to receive the liquor 

If the ſame cuſtom obtained in Judæa then, 
which it ſeems is practiſed in Greece now, and 


Trav. in Greece, p. 2. 


that 


at 
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that the vintage was juſt then finiſhing, Nehe- 
miah muſt have been particularly galled, for it 
ſeems they finiſh their vintage with dancing, and 
therefore I preſume with ſongs, and probably 
muſic. For ſpeaking of the Greek dances ', 
of which ſome are ſuppoſed of very re- 
mote antiquity, and one, in particular, called 
the Crane, he ſays, ** the peaſants perform it 
« yearly in the ſtreet of the French con- 
vent, at the conclufion of the vintage; 
joining hands, and preceding their mules 


* and their aſſes, which are laden with grapes 


in panniers, in a very curved and intricate 
« figure ; the leader waving an handkerchief, 


* which has been imagined to denote the. 


3 227 


e clew given by Ariadne. 


Singing ſeems to have been practiſed by the 


Jews in their vineyards, and ſhouting where 
they trod the grapes, from what we read, If. 
xvi. 10; but whether dancing too, and whe- 
ther they carried their profanation of the Sab- 
bath this length, in the time of Nehemiah, 
we are not informed. 

Some may have ſuppoſed, that the words 


of Jeremiah, ch. xxxi. 4, 5, refer to the joy 


exprefſed by the Jews in the time of vintage: 
* Again, I will build thee, and thou ſhalt be 
* built, O virgin of Iſrael; thou ſhalt again 
* be adorned with thy tabrets, and ſhall go 
forth in the dances of them that make mer- 


P. 134. Where they lodged at that time. 
* The dance being ſuppoſed to have been invented by 


Thecus, upon his eſcape from the labyrinth. 


12 Ms IVY. 
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*« ry. Thou ſhalt yet plant vines upon the 


„ mountains of Samaria ; the planters hal 
*« plant, and ſhall cat them as common things. 
Vines and dancing are here joined together, I! 
But I muſt think it moſt probable, that tie 
prophet refers here to ſuch excurſions of joy uf 
thoſe mentioned by Dr. Shaw : © There ar | 
* ſeveral Turkiſh and Mooriſh youths, and nofiff ; 
ſmall part likewiſe of the unmarried ſoldiers, i , 
*«« ho attend their concubines, with wine and 
* muſic, into the fields; or elſe make them- 
*« ſelves merry at the tavern ; a practice, in. 
* deed, expreſsly prohibited by their religion, 
but what the neceſſity of the times, and th: 
* uncontroulable paſſions of the tranſgrel- 
* ſors, oblige theſe governments to diſpenk 
„ with. 

The Jewiſh religion did not forbid wine: 
and the going forth of them that make merry, 
ſeems more to reſemble theſe excurſions i 
Barbary; than the bringing home the laſt gs 
therings of their vintage with muſic and 
dancing. Nor were vineyards and ſuch es. 
curſfions totally unconnected. together, ſince 
their ſhadineſs made them extremely prope 
for the reception of theſe parties of pleaſure. 

The dances of the daughters of Shiloh, 
mentioned Judges xxi, though performed u 
the neighbourhood of the vineyards there *, ſeen 
however to have been of a very different 


= ˙ _7_- rt @< (_( em z# A ww wc 
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kind —a particular religious ſolemnity obſerved 
by that town. 

For 1ſt. It appears to have been celebrated 
by the virgins of Shiloh excluſively, they alane 
dancing, and being at the ſame time unattended 
by the men; not to mention the ſuppoſed 
ſolitude of the vineyards at the time of this 
feſtival, whereas at the time of vintage they 
would have been crowded with people. 

2d. It was a religious ſolemnity, for it is 
expreſsly called a Feaſt of the Lord, (of Je- 
hovah,) verſe 19. 

3d. It ſeems to have been particular to the 
inhabitants of that town, for there appears to 
be no reaſon aſſignable for the mentioning 
Shiloh only, if it had been a feaſt common 
to all Iſrael. The word indeed is uſed to ex- 
preſs the three great annual feaſts of the Jews, 
but not them only, as appears from Exod. 
xxxii. 5, and 1 Kings xii. 32. The uſe of the 
verb in 1 Sam. xxx, 16, ſhows it expreſſes 
any kind of rejoicing. 

4th. As there were ſome voluntary annual 
ſolemnities obſerved by Iſrael, ſome of the 
mournful kind, as that for the daughter of 
Jephthah, Judges xi. 40 ; others of the joyous 
fort, as the days of Purim, Eſther ix. 20—28 : 
this dancing ſolemnity ſeems to have been one 


* From beth the ſorts of — I have been diſcourſing 
about : the public rejoicings of the vintage, and the more 
private excurſions of the young into the country. 


of 
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of theſe voluntary joyous appointments, but 
peculiar to Shiloh, 

But it is doubtful whether it was a per. 
fectly innocent obſervation, founded on ſome 
remarkable mercy that had been granted to 
Shiloh, ſuch as might have been eſtabliſhed 
by the people of Jabeſh-Gilead, in comme-. 
moration of the narrow eſcape they had from 
Nahaſh the Ammonite, 1 Sam. xi; or a more 
faulty ſolemnity, which aroſe from an old 
heatheniſh cuſtom, that had long been efta- 
bliſhed in Shiloh, in honour of ſome of their 
idols, or in conſequence of ſome vain opinion 
that had prevailed in that place. 

So Dr. Chandler has given us, in the fame 
volume, many inſtances of the Greek Chri- 
tians retaining many of the old practices of 
their idolatrous anceſtors, only making ſome 
little changes, requiſite for their more eaſy na- 
turalization in the Chriſtian church. Thus, 
as“ Athens was anciently enlivened by the 
«« choruſes ſinging and dancing in the open 
« air, in the front of the temples of the gods 
„% and round their altars, at the feſtivals of 
Bacchus and other holy-days ;” fo the 
* Greeks are frequently ſeen engaged in the 
« ſame exerciſe, generally in pairs, eſpecially 
* on the anniverſary of their — and often 
in the areas before their churches,” p. 133. 
In p. 220, ſpeaking of a temple of Minerva, 
in which the virgins of Troezen conſecrated 


their zones before marriage, he tells us, © The 
6 ſame 
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« fame offering is ſtill ſeen in the churches 
« at Athens, with towels richly embroidered, 
« and various other articles.” Upon ſpeaking 
of Eſculapius, a few pages after, he informs 
us, that ſince he has failed ſaints have ſuc- 
ceeded to the buſineſs : *©* I have ſeen,” this 
writer adds, patients lying in beds in their 
« churches at Athens.” 

If Shiloh was, at this very time, the place 
of their religious ſolemnities, this, though a 
relique of heathen idolatry or ſuperſtition, 
might be practiſed there. Feruſalem after- 
wards did not maintain the purity of Moſaic 
inſtitutions at all times; if it was a memorial 
of ſome deliverance, and perfectly innocent, 
it might, certainly, be as well practiſed at 
Shiloh as in any other Jewiſh diſtrict. 

I will only add, that it ſhould ſeem, by 
their lying hid in the vineyards, that the vine- 
yards were then in leaf, and that this ſolem- 
nity at Shileh was between the time that 
leaves firſt appeared on their vines, that is, in 
that country about the beginning of March, 
and the time of vintage in September; for we 
ind by Dr. Chandler, that the cattle in the 
leſſer Aſia are turned into the vineyards im- 
mediately after the vintage is over, and prema- 
turely ſtrip off the leaves. More exactly the 
time of this event cannot, I imagine, be de- 
termined by us in this remote age. 


® 7. 226 Travels in Aſia, p. 142. 
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OBSERVATION CXXXIX. 


I have ſhewn, in my preceding obſery- 
tions, that vines in Judza ſometimes groy 
againſt low ſtone-walls ; but I do not appre- 
hend the ingenious Mr. Barrington can he 
right, when he ſuppoſes, in a paper of his on 
the patriarchal cuſtoms and manners *, that 
Joſeph is compared to a vine growing againſt « 
wall, Gen. xlix. 22. 

As vines are ſometimes planted againſt : 
low wall, they might paſſibly be planted agaiaſ 
a low wall ſurrounding a well: though it i 
difficult to gueſs, why a wall ſhould be built 
round a well, in a vineyard, of fuch a height 
as to be proper for the ſupport of a vine ; and 
if it were, why archers ſhould direct their ar- 
rows againſt it, when it would be fo eaſy to 
gather the fruit by hand, without injury. 

But I ſhould ſuppoſe this is not an exas 
repreſentation. 

In the firſt place, a vine is not mentioned; 
it is only a /ruitful-tree, in general, to which 
Joſeph is compared. 

Secondly, The being ſituated near water i 
extremely conducive, in that dry and ho 


country, to the flouriſhing of vegetables 1 


general; and trees among the reſt. © We 
% came,” ſays Maundrell *, “ to the fountal 


* Vol. x, p. 456, 2 Archzologia, vol. 5, p. 1% 
P. 80, ed. 5. : 
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« of Eliſha. Cloſe by the fountain grows a 
arge tree, ſpreading into boughs over the 
« water, and here in the ſhade we took a 
« collation.” A tree, we find, planted near 
plenty of water, grows there to a large ſize. 
Thirdly, The wild Arabs of thoſe countries 
are great plunderers of fruit. Maillet aſſigns 
that as the reaſon why the fruit of the land 
of Egypt, in theſe later times, is not better, 
namely, that they are wont to gather it be- 
fore it is properly ripened, on the account of 
the Arabs, who would otherwiſe rob them of 
i. 
Fourthly, It is very well known, that walls 
eaſily ſtop Arabs, who are continually on 
horſeback in their roving about, and do not 
care to quit them, nor are uſed to climb walls. 
They had no better way then to get the fruit 
of thoſe trees, whoſe luxuriant boughs ran 


over the walls of their inclofures, than by 


throwing their bludgeons at them, and gather- 
ng up the fruit that fell on the outſide of 
the wall. To theſe things ſhould be added, 
Fifthly, That the word tranſlated arrows, 
means not only thoſe things that we are wont 
to call arrows, but ſuch ſticks as are thrown 
by the hand, as well as thoſe miſſile weapons 
that are darted by means of a bow; for we 
ind the word is made uſe of to expreſs the 
aff of a ſpear, 1 Sam. xvii. 7, and confe- 
quently any piece of wood long in proportion 


* Obſ. vol. 1, p. 89, 90. 
to 
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to it's diameter, eſpecially if uſed as a miſiil 
inſtrument. The lords of arrows then, fo 
that is the Hebrew expreſſion, (conformable 
to an Eaſtern mode of ſpeech,) which we 
tranſlate archers, is a natural deſcription of 


the wild- Arabs, thoſe lords of bludgeons, in 
committing their depredations on the Eaſtern 
gardens and vineyards. 

But this manner of treating the vine, would 
not be advantageous : bunches of grapes ar 
by no means thus to be diſlodged ; and the 
fall would ſpoil the fruit. But there are other 
trees whoſe Fuit might thus be gathered; among 
the reſt, I ſhould ſuppoſe the pomegranate, 
xhoſe fruit has ſo hard a ſhell, as neither to 


be injured by the fall, or deſtroyed by an ac- 


cidental blow of the ſticks they uſed for pelt. 
ing the tree. 

The deſtroying a man is ſometimes com- 
pared to the cutting down a. tree: I knen 
* not,” ſaid the prophet Jeremiah, that they 
* had deviſed devices againſt me, ſaying, Le 


* us deſtroy the tree with the fruit thereof, and 


* letus cut him off from the land of the living, 
* that his name may be no more remember- 
% ed,” Jer. xi. 19. But the envious brethren 
of Joſeph did not imbrue their hands in hi 
blood, they did not deſtroy him as men deſtroy 
2 tree when they cut it down, but they ter- 


ribly diſtreſſed him they ſold him for a flav* i; 


into Egypt: he had flouriſhed in the favout 
of his father and of his God, like a tree by! 
reſervoir of water, but they for a time dil. 

honoured 
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honoured him, as a tree is diſgraced by 


it's leaves, by the wild Arabs, who want to 
derive ſome advantage from battering it af- 
ter this manner, when they cannot come at it 
to deſtroy it. 
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4 According to Dr, Richard Chandler's ob- 
NET 


ſcrrations in the Leſſer Aſia, it ſhould ſeem 
hat their tame cattle are very fond of vine» 
eaves, and are permitted to eat them in the 
" VBEutumn : this may ſerve to illuſtrate a paſſage 
ac Wn the writings of Moſes. 
cl. The wine of Phygela,” ſays the Doctor, 
is commended by Dioſcorides; and it's ter- 
m. ritory was now green with vines. We had 
\" remarked, that about Smyrna the leaves 
ney i were decayed, or ftripped by the camels and 
Let * berds of goats, which are admitted to browze 
and after the vintage 
ins; He left Smyrna September 307 and it ſeems 
ber- Meir vineyards were by that time ſtripped, 
hough they {till continued green at Phygela, 
e 5th or 6th of October *. 
| believe we may be very ſure, that the 
aves of the vineyards of Smyrna had not 


— ulappeared from natural decay the 3oth of 
VOUL 

by "WW Trav. in Afia Minor, p. 142. ® P. tio. 

dil- 6 P. 141. 


url Vor. IV. K deptember, 


the breaking it's boughs, and knocking off 
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September, ſince they continue longer than 
that time in our climate; it muſt have been 
owing then to therr camels and goats. 

If thoſe animals are ſo fond of vine-/eave,, 
it is no wonder that Mz/es, by an expreſs law“ 
forbad a man's cauſing another man's vineyard 
fo be eaten, by putting in his beaſt : ſince ca- 
mels and goats are ſo fond of the leaves cf 
the vine, and conſequently the turning any of 
them in before the fruit was gathered mul 
have occaſioned much miſchief ; and even of- 
fer it muſt have been an injury, as it would 
have been eating up another's feed. 

If however theſe leaves were generally eater 
by cattle, after the vintage was over, it ſeems 
to be rather difficult, how to explain the pro- 
phet's repreſenting the dropping down of the 
ſtars of heaven, in a general wreck of the 
frame of nature, by the falling of the leaf frm 
the vine, If. xxxiv. 4. The leaves of man 
other trees fell in great numbers, but we ar 
ſuppoſing few or none of the leaves of tht 
vines in their vineyards dropped, the catti 
being turned into their vineyards before theſ 
leaves were wont to drop, and being ve! 
fond of eating them. 

I do not know how to account for thi 
otherwiſe, than by reminding my reader, th 
though the ancient Iſraelites were in a man- 
ner uniyerſally concerned in agriculture, 
they did not live in detached habitations in tit 


* Exod. 22. 5. 6k 
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un fields, as many of our people of that claſs do, 
en but in towns where the houſes ſtood thick to- 

gether, but with ſome trees planted near to 
vv, them, whoſe ſhade their camels and goats 
„verre not permitted to deſtroy. To which is 
to be added, from St. Jerome, that the air is 
ca. Noften ſo ſoft, even late in the autumn, as to ad- 
of Wit, and even invite their fitting abroad, when 
of Mithe leaves were ſcattered on the ground, and 
uſt Neonſequently ſcattering from theſe domeſtic 
er. And if not, they could not well avoid 
uld Miſccing them as they fat in their houſes cloſe 


by. 
ten 
2s OBSERVATION CXLI. 
ro- 
the The wines produced in the Holy-Land are, 
the It ſeems, of different ſorts, in conſequence of 


he vines there being of different kinds. 
This is common in other countries, and 


any 

at s expreſsly taken notice of by travellers as to 
the he wine made by the monks of Canobine on 
ut lount Lebanon, of which I have taken no- 


ice in another article: one ſort being red, 
he beſt of the colour of gold. 

There is, it is found, a like difference in the 
Yoining country. So the gentleman that 
avelled in theſe countries in 1774 remarked, 


un- "at the grapes of the Holy-Land that he 
ya” were chiefly lac, while thoſe of Cœlo- 
ther are remarkable for their ze, and moſtly 


" See Obſ, 36. vol. 3. See Obſ. vol, 1, ch. I, obſ. 5, 


elds, * 
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white, This implies that thoſe he ſaw were, 
at leaſt comparatively ſpeaking, /mall to the 
Syrian, as well as of a different colour. 
Accordingly the Scriptures ſpeak of red wine, 
If. Ixiii. 2; as well as of the Sed of the 
„Deut. xxxii. 14, which term may, 
poſſibly, be deſigned to indicate it's colour 
The wine made from theſe black grapes he 
found very indifferent: whether from the rel 
quality of the grape, or bad method of makin 
the wine, he could not fay. 
But though this gentleman ſeems to har 


had in Ca&lo-Syria, yet there are ſome ſuc 
growing there, though he happened not 1 
ſee them; or at leaſt there did a thouſand 
years ago: for d'Herbelot tells us, in his Bib- 
liotheque Orientale, from the Perſian hiſto- 
rian Khondemtr, ©* that Jezid being in Pale. 
« tine, which he calls Beled Arden, or tt 
* country of Jordan, and diverting him 
in a garden with one of his women, 0 
% whom he was paſſionately fond, they i 
« before him a collation of the 79 excelient 
« fruits of that country during this little r: 
0 paſt, he threw a ſingle grape to the lady, 
« which ſhe took, and putting it to he 
mouth to cat it, the let it flip down 


The term blood there ſeems to refer to the colour d 
the juice of the grape, or of the wine produced by it, fin 
otherwiſe it ſhould ſeem that a word ſignifying tears wou 
have been uſed, anſwerable to the marginal tranſlatian 
Kxod, 2a. 29. 

ve thront 
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« throat, and being very large, ſuch as that 
ce country produced, it ſtopped her breath, and 
« ſtifled her in an inſtant *,” 

This ſurpriſing accident, which it ſeems 
threw the Khalife into ſuch a melancholy as 
brought that great prince to the grave, hap- 
pened about the year of our Lord 723 ; but 
se Palſtine has undergone great alterations ſince 
that time. 

e Doubdan, however, tells us, that travelling 
in the country about Bethlehem he found a 


ave moſt — pn valley, full not only of aro- 
s be natic herbs and roſe-buſhes, but planted with 
(ch ines, which he ſuppoſed were of the choiceſt 


ind, and that it was indeed the valley of 
Eſhcol, from whence the ſpies carried that 
prodigious bunch of grapes to Moſes, of which 
we read in the book of Numbers. © It is 
true, fays this writer, I have ſeen no 
(MI fuch bunches of grapes, not having been 
nell here in the time of vintage; but the monks 
* aſſured me that they ſtill find here ſome 
* that weigh ten or twelve pounds. As to 
* the wine, I have taſted of it many times, 
* and have always found it the moſt agree- 
* able of that made in the Holy-Land. It 
is a white wine, which has however ſome- 
thing of a reddiſh caſt, is ſomewhat of the 
muſcadel kind, and very delicious to drink, 


3 2» 


without producing any bad effects. 


Art. Jezid Ben Abdalmalek. Ch. 13. 23, 24. 
i Voy. de la Terre-Sainte, p. 154+ 
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There are then different kinds of grapes pro. 
duced in this country, ſome red, ſome white; 
and though they labour under great dif. 
couragements as to the making of wine in 
Mohammedan countries, and conſequenth 
much of it may be poorly managed, one ſort, 
at leaſt, appeared very delicious to one well 
acquainted with the wines of France. 


OBSERVATION CXLII. 


It is ſurpriſing to me, that St. Jerome ſhoull 
' ſeem not to have been acquainted with that 
excellency of the ve of Lebanon, which give 
it the ſuperiority above all the wines of that 
part of the world; and it ſeems to me almoſt 
as aſtoniſhing, that commentators on the pro- 
phet Hoſea ſhould content themſelves with 
quotations from ancient writers, of the mol 
vague kind, inſtead of poſitive evidences of its 
exquiſiteneſs. 

That St. Jerome appears not to have been 
aware of the exquiſiteneſs of this kind of wine, 
though he lived long in Judæa, is ſufficient) 
evident from what he ſays in his Commentary, 
on Hoſea xiv. 7: —© The ſcent thereof, 
(or, according to the marginal tranſlation, 
the memorial -thereof,) * ſhall be as the 
„ wine of Lebanon ;” on which he tells hi 
readers, We may call that the 0e of Le 

« þanit 


* Vinum autem Libani poſſumus appellare mixtum & 


conditum thymiamate: ut odorem ſuaviſſimum haben 
ve! 
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anon which is mixed and prepared with 
« ſome fragrant ſubſtance, that it may have 
dif. We the moſt delicious ſmell ; or that may be 
called the wine of Lebanon which was 
* poured out before the Lord in the temple, 
* concerning which we read in Zechariah, 
« « Open thy doors, O Lebanon. Could 
he man that wrote after this manner, knowany 
hing at all of the natural exquiſiteneſs of the 
tate of one ſort of wine produced in Le- 
banon, and peculiar to it, therefore diſtin- 


duction? 

The remarks that ſome later commentators 
ave made, on the words of the prophet, are 
almoſt as aſtoniſhing, being looſe and indiſ- 
int accounts, of the excellency of ſome of 
the wines produced in that part of the world, 
ot appropriate to Lebanon. David Kimchi, 
the celebrated Jeuiſhß Rabbi, is in particular 
quoted *, as citing a phyſician who affirmed, 
bat the wine of Lebanon, of Hermon, of Car- 
i}, of the mountains of Hrael, and of Feruſalem, 
"Word of Caphtor, for ſmell, taſte, and uſefulneſs 
or medical purpoſes, excelled all others. Is this 
proper proof of the ſuperior excellence of 
the wine of Lebanon above others? Is this 
any thing more than the putting it on a /zve/ 
"th the reſt of the wines of Judza, and thoſe 


! vinum Libani quod Domino libatur in templo; de quo 
In Zacharia ſub Libani vocabulo legimus: Aperi Libane 
portas tuas, 
' Vide Poli Syn, in loc. 

K 4 of 


puiſhed by the name of the place of it's pro- 
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6f Caphtor, which ſome of the learned hay: 
ſuppoſed to mean Crete? 

I ſhould ſuppoſe the accounts of modern 
travellers, concerning the wine of Lebann, 


muſt be much more ſatisfactory. 


The patriarch,” ſays Rauwolff, ſpeaking 
of his viſiting Mount Libanus, ** was ver 
« merry with us, and preſented us with ſome 
% Venice bottles of Hit wine, whereof we 
* dratik a good deal, for it was ſo pleaſant 
« that I muſt confeſs that I never in all my lif 
% drank any like it. He afterwards men- 
tions his ſupping with the patriarch, and ſome 
of his fraternity, at Canobine, adding, © They 
* treated us very well, and gave us ſome white. 
* 4wihe to drink (Which was better than that 
« we drunk on the hill,” meaning ſome that 
was given him by the common Maronites it 
his eat, in Venice glaſſes, the Ie where- 
« of tis not to be found, neither in Candia not 
1% Cyprus. | 

Le Bruyn is the next I would cite. Hi 
teſtimony is as follows. But if it were on} 
* for what I am going to mention, Canobit 
% would be preferable to all other places; 
4% that is, on account of their having then 
* better and more delicate wines than are ti l. 
« found any where elſe in the world. The 
„ are red, of a beautiful colour, and ſo 1) 


 Vittings in Jeſaiam, cap. 14. Ray's Coll. 
Travels, p. 205. P. 207. A celebrate 
monaſtery on Mount Lebanon. 
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« that they adhere to the glaſs. Accordingly 
« the prophet Hoſea derives a compariſon 
from it, when he ſays, ch. xiv. 8, . . . the 
% ſmell of each of them ſhall be as the wine 
« of Lebanon. . . . The other wines are not 
« near ſo good there, but in much greater 
« abundance. As the patriarch appeared to 
have a great eſteem for us, he always cauſed 
the beſt to be given us. I found it ſo ex- 
„ cellent, that I did not think I ever taſted 
„any kind of drink more delicious 

I will only add one more, Monſieur de la 
Roque, who, in an account of his travels in Sy- 
ria, ſpeaking of his viſiting Canobine in Mount 
Lebanon, tells us that, when he was there, 
the greateſt part of the monks were abſent, en- 
gaged in their vintage. That they were invited 
by thoſe that remained to dine there. That they 
accordingly eat with a venerable old man, who 
atted as the then ſuperior of the houſe. That 
this good father entertained them very agreeably 
during the repaſt, which conſiſted of eggs and 
H ,˖,jZ&i To which he adds, But it would be 
difficult to find elſewhere more excellent 
wines than what he gave us: which cauſed 
* us to think the reputation of the wine of 
* Lebanon, of which a prophet ſpeaks, was 
* well founded. Theſe wines are of two 
* forts; the moſt common is the red, and 
the moſt exquiſite is of the colour of our 


Tome 2, ch. 57. a 
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* muſcadine wine: they call it go/den wine, 
* on account of it's colour *.” 

After this no doubt can be made of the 
excellency of the wine of Lebanon, and it's 
ſuperiority to thoſe of the neighbourhood, 
and to thoſe indeed elſewhere that have been 
moſt celebrated the Cretan and that of Cy- 

rus. 
g They are not indeed all the wines that grow 
on this mountain that are ſo ſuperior in qua- 
lity; that preſented by the peaſants to Rauwolff 
was far inferior to that prepared for the pa- 
triarch. But when the wine of Lebanon is 
ſpoken of, by way of eminence, the beſt is 
undoubtedly meant. Le Bruyn ſeems to have 
been miſtaken, when he ſuppoſed he was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the patriarch, who treated him 
with red wine, that, though very excellent, not 
being the beſt, which is, it ſeems, of the co- 
lour of gold, conſequently a kind of white- 
wine. 

All that is farther requiſite to be added 
ſeems to be this, that it is the celebrity, or 
memorial, as it is tranſlated in the margin, 
that ſeems to be meant by the prophet, the 
{cent of this rich wine not being the mot re- 


markable of it's qualities : to which is to be 


added, that the nell of Lebanon had been be- 
fore mentioned ; and that the word more pro- 
perly ſignifies it's being celebrated, or held in 


* Voy. de Syrie & du Mont Liban, tome 1, p. 54, 55+ 
remembrance, 
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remembrance, than the exquiſiteneſs of it's 


How it came to paſs, that Jerome was not 
ſenſible of this ſuperiority, of ſome of the wines 
of Lebanon to thoſe of other places, may be 
a ſubject of curious enquiry, but not neceſſary 
to the illuſtration of the paſſage I am con- 
fidering here. Whether /ocuſts had injured 
their vines in that age, and ſunk the reputa- 
tion of what they produced, which Dr. Shaw 
tells us was the cauſe of great degenerating of 
the wines of Algiers in his time ; or whether 
it was owing to civil commotions in this 
mountain, in the time of St. Jerome, and there 
being no perſon there of ſuch conſequence as 
to engage them to take due care in making 
their wines, in his time, I ſhall leave to others 
to enquire ; but it is ſufficiently plain that 
he was not aware of the ſuperiority of this ſort 
of wine. 


OBSERVATION CXLIII.. 


Perhaps all the three verſes of this para- 
graph of Hoſea *, relating to the promiſe of 
God to Iſrael, to recover that people from the 
low ſtate into which their iniquities had re- 


N. B. This article, as well as the preceding, was 
written before the Biſhop of Waterford paid me the oblig- 
ing compliment of ſending me his Tranſlation of, and Com- 
ment on, the twelve Minor Prophets, 

„ 
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duced them, may be beſt illuſtrated by di. 
viding it in ſome ſuch way as this: 


I will be as the dew to Iſrael: | 
He ſhall flouriſh as the lily, and caſt forth his roots; 
As Lebanon his branches ſhall ſhoot out ; 
And his beauty ſhall be as the olive-tree ; 
And fragrance ſhall be to him like that of Lebanon, 
They that dwell under his ſhadow ſhall recover, 
They ſhall revive as a garden, and they ſhall flouriſh à ill " 
a vine: 


His memorial * ſhall be like the wine of Lebanon. if 


St. Jerome has gone before me, in the man. if 
ner in which I have divided the things con- 
tained in the ſecond and third lines; and as 1 
caph is apparently wanting in the 7th verſe, 
and is ſuppoſed to be ſo by our tranſlators, i + 
who have {applied the want of it by inſerting WM . 
the particle as, which the caph ſignifies, 8 
„they ſhall revive ar the corn,” I think it u f 
no harſh conjecture to ſuppoſe that the daleth, ] 
the firſt letter of the word tranſlated corn, was 
originally a caph ; and if it were, the two re- F 
maining letters will ſignify a garden, which | 
reading 1s extremely natural. h 
This reading, however, doth not appear in Ml þ, 
the various lections of Dr. Kennicott, and can o 
only be conſidered as a conjecture. 1 

The image in general made uſe of here h) 
Hoſea, is the change that takes place upon Ii « 
the deſcent of the dew of autumn on the be- 
tore parched earth, where every thing appear- IiſÞ « 


' Iſrael's, 
. ae F 


b * 
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ed dead or dying, upon which they imme- 
diately become lively and delightful. Iſrael 
by their fins reduced themſelves into a wretch- 
ed diſgraceful ſtate, like that of the earth when 
no rain or dew has deſcended of a long time; 
but God promiſed he would heal their back- 
lidings, and would recover them to a flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, 

The gentleman that viſited the Holy-Land 
in autumn 1774, found the det very copious 
then, as well as the rain, and particularly ob- 
ſerved, in journeying from Jeruſalem, a very 
grateful ſcent arifing from the aromatic herbs 
growing there, ſuch as 727 wild thyme, 
balm, &c. I will be, faith God, that to Iſrael 
that the dew is to the parched earth, when for 
along time there has been neither dew nor rain. 
do Moſes ſuppoſes the great advantage of dew 
to vegetation, in his bleſſing the poſterity of 
Joſeph *. 

if the fragrant herbs between Jeruſalem and 
Joppa afforded ſuch a grateful ſmell, as to en- 
gage this ingenious traveller to remark it in 
his Journal, the ſcent of Lebanon muſt have 
been exquiſite, for Mr, Maundrell found the 
great rupture in that mountain, in which Ca- 
nobine is fituated, had“ both fides exceeding 
** ſteep and high, cloathed with /ragrant greens 
from top to bottom, and every where refreſhed 
with fountains, falling down from the rocks 


in pleaſant caſcades; the ingenious work of 


* Deut. 33. 13. 3 
nature. 
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% nature. No other illuſtration is wantel nc 
of that line, | 


“ Fragrance ſhall be to him like that of Lebanon,” 


It will, in like manner, be ſufficient as to 
the ſecond line, to ſet down a paſſage from 
Dr. Ruſſell's account of the natural hiſton 
of Aleppo After the firſt rains in the au- 
„ tumn, the fields every where throw out 
e the autumnal lily daffodil; and the fey 
“ plants which had ſtood the ſummer noy 
« glow with freſh vigour*.” Only adding, 
that Rauwolf found this kind of /y, which 
he calls hemerocallis, in the Holy-Land', as 
well as about Tripoli“. 

The other trees of Lebanon, as well as the 
cedars, are admired by travellers on- account 
of their enormous ſize, which is the circum- 
ſtance alluded to in the third line. So del: 
Roque, deſcribing his aſcending this moun- 
tain, ſays, the farther they advanced, the mart 
hermitages they met with, together with the ht: 
tle chapels belonging to them ; and the loftiet 
the trees, which for the moſt part were plane- 
trees, pines, cypreſſes, and ever-green oaks *: and 
Rauwolff, after mentioning ſeveral kinds f 
trees and herbs which he found there, goes 
on, But chiefly, and in the greateſt number, wert 
the maple-trees, which are large, big, high, 


FP. 143. P.. „ 

P. 47, where he deſcribes them as a kind of wild 
white lilies, by the Latins and Greeks called hemers- 
callis. 5 Tome 1, p. 48, 49. 
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ted nd expand themſelves very much 40774 their 
ranches *. But, above all, the ſize of the ce- 
lars attracts admiration : I meaſured,” fays 
Maundrell, one of the largeſt, and found it 
* 12 yards 6 inches in girt, and yet ſound ; 


on BW and 37 yards in the ſpread of its boughs. 
or WF At about 5 or 6 yards from the ground, 
.it was divided into 5 limbs, each of which 
dt was equal to a great tree. No other 
 Weomment is wanting for the line, 

2 « As Lebanon his branches ſhall ſhoot out.” 


The beauty of the olive-tree is frequently 
mentioned in Scripture, and being conſidered 


about it here. 
And not only was Iſrael to regain it's for- 
mer proſperity, but thoſe ſmaller tribes of 
people that were connected with Iſrael, and 
hared in it's depreſſion, which are deſcribed 
dy the words dwelling under his ſhadow. 
They were to revive as the corn, or rather 
is a garden, Corn is not at all remarkable 
for reviving. It can bear conſiderable drought, 
nd it was wont to be reaped in Judæa, before the 
ceſſation of the rains, or immediately er. 
But a garden muſt have often ſuffered for 
want of proper ſupplies of water, and accord- 
mely Iſaiah threatens, ** Ye ſhall be as an oak 
* whoſe leaf fadeth, and as a garden that 
* bath no water, ch. i. 50. 


P. 206. * P. 4 
The 


In a preceding volume, I ſhall fay nothing 
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The laſt of theſe eight lines ſeem to refer 
to a vine that had been ſtripped of it's leaves, 
and afterwards flouriſhed again, recovering it. 
loſt verdure. Several trees will do this, but 
a vine, being of ſuch conſequence to the 
comfort of their lives, would be very particu. 
larly remarked, and might be oftener ſtripped 
of it's leaves than other trees. Locuſfts leſt 
many ſorts of trees bare, when they came as 1 
ſcourge to a country, as well as the vine, a 
we read Joel i. 12; but it may be that vine 
loſt their leaves, not unfrequently, from ſome 
cauſe peculiar to them, as was the caſe with 
reſpect to young figs, according to the r- 
preſentation of a prophet, Iſ. xxxiv. 4. A 
vine's recovering it's leaves, after having loſt 
them, from whatever cauſe it might proceed, 
was certainly a lively image of the recovering 
of the dependencies on the Jewiſh kingdoms, 
from that ſtate of affliction which they had 
ſhared in common with Iſrael : /owly, perhaps, 
in ſome reſpecte, as is the caſe with the vine, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, but however to a very 
defirable degree. The wine of Algzers, before 
* the locuſts deſtroyed the vineyards in the 
68 5 1722 and 1724, was not inferior to the 
& beſt Hermitage either in briſkneſs of taſte d 
« flavour. But ſince that time it is much de- 
« generated, having not hitherto (1732) e 
covered it's uſual qualities; though, even 
« with this diſadvantage, it may till diſput® 


« the preference with the common wines oi 


6 Spain 
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® Spain or Portugal. As to the wine of 
Lebanon, it has been conſidered in another 
article. 


OBSERVATION CXLIV. 


It is a common management in the Eaſt, 
to ſet the dry herbage on fire, before the de- 
ſcent of the autumnal rains, which fires, for 
want of care, often do great damage. It is no 
wonder then. that Moſes has taken notice of 
hres of this kind *, and, by an expreſs law, 
made thoſe liable to make all damages good, 
re. cho either maliciouſly, or by great negligence, 

a {Woccafioned them, and may ſerve to illuſtrate 
lot chat paſſage. 
ec, Dr. Chandler, ſpeaking of the neighbour- 
ring hood of Smyrna, ſays, In the latter end of 
me. Jug, clouds began to appear from the South. 
The air was repeatedly cooled by ſhowers, 
45 which had fallen elſewhere, and it was eaſy 
c- o foretell the approaching rain. This was 
ven i e ſeaſon for conſuming the dry herbage 
fore Ml and undergrowth on the mountains ; and we 

the often ſaw the fire blazing in the wind, and 
the ſpreading a thick ſmoke along their fides*.” 
The fame ingenious traveller, in another 
lace*, mentions the alarming effects of a fire 
undled by accident. Having been employed, 
be latter end of Auguſt, in taking a plan, and 


es of 2 Trav. p. 146. þ * ron 6, 
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two views of a principal ruin at Troas; he 
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gle laſted about an hour, and a conſiderable 


Theſe fires are mentioned in three or fout 
other places of this volume of Travels, but they 
were all in autumn. However, as the ſummes 
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on,“ We dined under a ſpreading tree 
before the arcade, and had juſt reſumed our 
labour, when we were almoſt reduced to 
fly with precipitation. One of the Turks, 
coming to us, emptied the aſhes from his 
pipe, and a ſpark of fire fell unobſerved in 
the graſs, which was long, parched by the 
fun, and inflammable like tinder. A briſk 
wind ſoon kindled a blaze, which withered 
in an inſtant the leaves of the buſhes and 
trees in it's way, ſeized the branches and 
roots, and devoured all before it with pro- 
digious crackling and noiſe, and with 2 
thick ſmoke; leaving the ground black, and 
the ſtones hot. We were much alarmed, 
as a general conflagration of the country 
ſeemed likely to enſue. The Turks with 
their ſabres cut down boughs, and we all 
begun buffetting the flames, which were at 
length ſubdued ; the ruins ſomewhat te- 
tarding their progreſs, and enabling us to 
combat them more effectually. The ſtrug- 


tract of ground was laid waſte. Cloſe by 
was an area with dry matted graſs, where 
no exertion could have delayed it for 2 
moment, but the fire muſt have acquired 
a maſtery, and have ravaged uncontrolled, 
until repelled by the wind.” 


03 
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of the Eaſt are perfectly dry, and the drought 
begins ſome time before harveſt, the law of 
Moſes very properly mentions ſtanding corn as 
liable to be deſtroyed by fire. Two inſtances 
reaccordingly mentioned in Scripture,in which 
the ſtanding corn was ſet on fire and deſtroyed, 
udges xv. 5, and 2 Sam. xiv. 30. 

Moſes, in that paſſage of Exodus, mentions 
acks of corn along with the ſtanding corn, 
and other damage that might be done to a 
feld: If fire break out, and catch in thorns, 
* ſo that the ſtacks of corn, or the ſtanding 
corn, or the field be conſumed therewith ; 
* he that kindleth the fire ſhall ſurely make 
* reſtitution.” That part of the hiſtory of 
amſon juſt now cited, explains what kind of 
lamage might be done to a field, beſides the 
onſuming the corn there: And when he 
had ſet the brands on fire, he let them go 
into the ſtanding corn of the Philiſtines, 
and burnt up both the ſhocks, and alſo 
| 4 ſtanding corn, with the vineyards and 
auer. 
So in one of the conflagrations Dr, Chand- 
er ſay in the Leſſer Aſia, he ſays, We had 
been expoſed this day, without any ſhelter, 
to the ſun, An accidental fire had ſcorched 


" The Arabs now are wont, in making war, to cut 
own olive-trees, ſee vol. 2, ch. 8, obſ. 20; but this 72 
ge ſhows the olive- trees were ſometimes burnt, which is 
ppoſed alſo in Jer. 11. 16, * A green olive- tree; with the 
Ty = great tumult he hath kindled fire upon it.” 
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but to ſhrubs and lofty trees too * ! 
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the buſhes by the way, and deſtroyed ther 


leaves, and the ground was bare and parch- 
« ed. A few pages after there is a ſtronger 
deſcription of this fire: The ſlopes,” ſpeak- 
ing of a mountain of marble over which he 
paſſed, were covered with large pines, 
* many ſcorched or fallen, and ſome then on 
« fire, The conflagration, we have befor 
«© mentioned, had extended far into the coun- 
* try, fpreading wide, as driven on and di- 
* rected by the wind.” How deſtructive i 
fire in thoſe hot countries, in the ſumme 
heats, not only to the parched graſs and weeds, 


La) 


It was highly neceſſary then to guard againk 
ſuch devaſtations, more eſpecially, as nothing 
is more common there than the ſhepherd: 
continuing abroad a// night with their flocks, 
but not without fires : we have a multitude 
of inſtances of that kind in this volume. 

It will be ſufficient to quote one in theſe 
beginning of theſe Travels: We could 
« diſcern fires on Leſbos, as before on ſeveri 
e iflands and capes, made chiefly by fiſher- 
« men and ſhepherds, who live much abroid 
*« in the air; or to burn the ſtrong ſtalks d 
« the Turkey wheat and the dry herbage 0 


P. 1 a. 
® Severe as ſuch devaſtations may be, ſomething MN 
terrible ſeems to be meant by Jeremiah, ch. 51. 25, nat 
ly; a 3 To which St. John alſo ſeems to alu 
v. 8. 8. | 
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ar the mountains. In the day-time a column 
ch- of ſmoke often aſcends, viſible afar,” 

oe How requiſite was great caution in a coun- 
ak- ry where fires in the open air were ſo com- 
be mon, on the one hand; and the herbage of 
nes, the ground ſo parched and dry on the other! 
| on Wand to make them cautious, how neceſſary 
for was an expreſs law |! 

un- It is well known that heaps of corn are 
d- rot long left in their fields: they are ſoon 
e V rodden out. This writer himſelf takes notice 
mer of it. The harveſt, he and his companions 
bbſerved, in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, 
was in Tune, and the heat then was exceſſive. 


inte adds, „The harveſt was preſently over. 
nz The ſheaves were collected in the field, 
er: and the grain trodden out by buffaloes.” 
ck”. 276. Moſes then, by particularly men- 


oning the corn in it's heaps, after being cut, 
ntimates, that in that law, he had a particu- 
Jar view to deſigned and malicious conflagra- 
ns, ſince the corn lies in the heap but a 
ery little while, and yet it is expreſsly men- 
oned, as what might probably be it's ſtate, 
then a fire was kindled. 

This circumſtance diſcovers an impropriety, 
1 Qur tranſlation of Exod. xxii, 6, where 
eſe heaps are called facks of corn. The 
laching of corn, in our agricultural language, 
eans, the collecting corn in the ſtraw into 
aps, larger or ſmaller as it happens, deſign- 
d to continue for ſome conſiderable ſpace of 
me; whereas the heaps of the Eaſt are only 

3 '- the 
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the diſpoſing the corn into a proper form, u 
be immediately trodden out. They are ng 
wont to ſtack corn, in our fenſe of the word 
in thoſe countries. : 

The term ſhock, by which it is tranſlate 
in two other places, is Ie exceptionable, bu 
not perfectly expreſſive of the original ide, 
We put together, or heap up our corn, not full 
ripe, in parcels which are called ſhocks, th: 
it may more . ripen after being cut, 
but the original word means an heap of cor 
Fully ripe, (fee Job v. 26,) means, in a word 
, the heaps of the Eaſtern threſhing-floors, read 
N to be trodden out. 

þ The ſubſtances on which fire is ſuppok 
g firſt to faſten, is expreſſed by a word which 1 
| tranſlated in our verſion thorns, and is render: 
| 
i 


p 

$ | 
i 
1 
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ſo nine times out of the ten in which it oc 

curs, (in the tenth it is Zh:/tles ;) but as! 

| kindred word is tranſlated ſummer, and ſum 
>| mer-fruits, may it not be queried then, whetht 
it doth not properly ſignify, the vegetables thi 
are wont to wither and grow ſo ſear as ili) 
to catch fire? of which many may be of ti 
prickly kind, (which quality is undoubted) 
_ out, in ſome of the places in which th 
ebrew word is uſed,) though not all, 20 
among the reſt :h;/tles ', which ſeared vegetal 
Dr. Chandler calls the undergrowth, p. 27b. 


2 — =, oo -« 6: 0 os tw o&-o 


* Which are repreſented by Dr. Ruſſell, in his 
of the natural hiſtory of Aleppo, p. 57, as dry in the & 
ſerts, and eaten by the camels in that ſtate, as the) 

. through thoſe parched places, rol 
wil 
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I will only add farther, that the ſetting the 
graſs and undergrowth on fire in the Eaſt, has 
been practiſed in theſe countries to annoy their 
enemies, and has ſometimes occaſioned great 
terror and diſtreſs. I remember to have ſeen 
an account of the making uſe of this ſtrata- 
gem in the Geſta Dei per Francos. It appears 
alſo, I think, to have been practiſed anciently, 
from thoſe words in Iſaiah: When thou 
*« paſſeſt through the waters, I will be with 
„ thee; and through the rivers, they ſhall 
not overflow thee : when thou walkeſt through 
* the fire, thou ſhalt not be burnt ; neither ſhall 
« the flame kindle upon thee,” ch. xliii. 2. 

So, we find in Dr. Hawkeſworth's account 
of the late voyages to the South-Seas, the wild 
inhabitants of New South- Wales endeavoured 
to deſtroy ſome tents and ſtores, belonging to 
Capt. Cook's ſhip, when he was endeavour- 
ing to repair it's damages, by ſetting fare to 
the long graſs of that country, and it had like 
to have been attended with terrible conſe- 
quences. It appears then to be a ſtratagem 
naturally made uſe of, by nations little ad- 
vanced in the arts of human life, and conſe- 
quently, it may be ſuppoſed, by the people 
of antiquity. 


OBSERVATION CXLV. 


We are ſo little acquainted with the va- 
tious ſpecious of deſtructive inſects that ravage 
the Eaſtern countries, that it may be thought 
L 4 extremely 
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extremely difficult to determine what kind wy 
meant by Solomon, in his prayer at the ded. 
cation of the temple, by the word which ou 
verſion renders caterpillars, and which is dif. 
tinguiſhed by him there from the cuts, which 
genus is ſo remarkable for eating up almoſt 


every green thing; but a paſſage of Sir ay 


Chardin, may probably illuſtrate that part of 


Solomon's addreſs to him whom he con ſider. 
ed as the God of univerſal nature. 

The paragraph of Solomon's prayer is this: 
« When heaven is ſhut up, and there is » 
* rain, becauſe they have tinned againſt thee; 
* if they pray towards this place, &c. . 


« If there be in the land famine, if there be 


* peftilence, blaſting, mildew, locuſt, or if there 


«© be caterpillar ; if their enemy beſiege them 


in the land of their Cities, ; c. Then 
„ hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place, 
* and forgive, and do, &c.” 

The cauſes of - famine, reckoned up here, 


are want of rain, blaſting, mildew, locuſts, and 


caterpillars, according to our tranſlation; with 


which may be compared the following paſſage 


of the above-mentioned very obſerving travel- 


ler, in the 2d tome of his Travels. 

«« Perſia is ſubject to have its harveſt ſpoiled, 
& by Bail, by drought, or by inſets, either 
* hcuſts, or ſmall inſects, which they call /in, 
** which are very! ſmall white lice*, which fix 


« themſelves 

P. 245. 
* Puceroris is the French term, which i is often tranſl2ted 
vine-frotters ; 5 but as I apprehend many of the _ 
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« themſelves on the foot of the ſtalk of corn, 
« onaw it, and make it die. It is rare for 
« a year to be exempt from one or. other of 
« theſe ſcourges, which affect the ploughed 
lands and the gardens, &c.“ 

The enumeration by Solomon, and that of 
this modern writer, though not exactly alike, 
yet ſo nearly reſemble each other, that one 
would be inclined to believe, theſe ſmall inſects 
are what Solomon meant, by the word tranſ- 
lated caterpillars in our Engliſh verſion, 


Omnazvation .CELVE. 


It ſhould ſeem that the movements of locuſts 
are not always the ſame way : they have ſome- 
times been obſerved to come from the Sourh- 
ward; but thoſe the prophet Joel ſpeaks of 
were to come in an oppoſite direction, and 
they have ſometimes been accordingly known 
to come from the North. 

Some may have been ready to imagine, on 


this account, that Joel was ſpeaking not of 


ſeas which live upon various kinds of vegetables, as 
well as animals, are called lice, I thought theſe ſmall in- 
ets which deftroy the ſtalks of corn would be better ex- 
preſſed by the term lice, than vine-fretters, which by their 
name ſhould be ſuppoſed rather to injure vineyards than 
corn-fields. 

* Ch. 2. 20. © But I will remove far from the 
* Northern army, and will drive him into a land barren 
* and deſolate, with his face towards the Eaſt-Sea, and his 
* hinder part towards the utmoſt ſea; and his ſtink ſhall 
* come up, and his ill favour ſhall come up.“ 

| real 
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real locuſts, but of the Chaldzans , or ſom: 
other deſolating army of men that ſhould com: 
from the North. But the Baron de Tott al. 
ſures us, in a late publication of his, that he 
found them coming in great numbers fron 
Tartary toward Conſtantinople, which lies to 


the South of that country. 


* I ſaw no appearance of culture on ny 
« route, becauſe the Noguais * avoid the cul. 
«« tivation of frequented places. Their harvel 
« by the ſides of roads would ſerve only 2 
« paſture to travellers horſes. But if thi 
«« precaution preſerves them from ſuch kind 
* of depredation, nothing can protect their 
« fields from a much more fatal ſcourge 
««:Chouds of locuſts frequently alight on their 
4 plains, and giving the preference to ther 
fields of millet, ravage them in an inſtant, 
% Their approach darkens the horizon, and, 
„ {o enormous is their multitude, it hides the 
« light of the ſun. . When the huſbandmen 
«« happen to be ſufficiently nnmerous, they, 
«« ſometimes, divert the ſtorm, by their agi- 
c tation and their cries ; but when theſe fail, 
ac the locuſts alight on their fields, and there 
« form a bed of ſix or ſeven inches thick. 
« To the noiſe of their flight ſucceeds that af 
* their devouring activity; it reſembles the 


* rattling of hail-ſtones, but it's conſequence 


are infinitely more deſtructive. Fire itſelt 
* cats not ſo faſt, nor is there a veſtige d 


o St. Jerome in his Comment on Joel. 
* The Tartars, ; 
„ yegetation 


ON 
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« yegetation to be found, when they again 
take their flight, and go elſewhere to pro- 
« duce like diſaſters. 

« This plague, no doubt, would be more 
« extenſive in countries better cultivated ; and 
« Greece and Afia Minor would be more fre- 
« quently expoſed, did not the Black Sea 
« ſwallow up moſt of thoſe ſwarms which 
* attempt to paſs that barrier. 

« I have often ſeen the ſhores of the Pontus 
« Euxinus, towards the Boſphorus of Thrace, 
% covered with their dried remains, in ſuch 
* multitudes, that one could not walk along 
the ſtrand without finking half-leg deep 
« into a bed of theſe ſkinny ſkeletons. Curi- 
© ous to know the true cauſe of their deſtruc- 
* tion, I ſought the moment of obſervation, 
« and was a witneſs of their ruin by a ſtorm, 
* which overtook them ſo near the ſhore, 
* that their bodics were caſt upon the land, 
* while yet entire, This produced an inſec- 
* tion fo great, that it was ſeveral days before 
* they could be approached." 

They frequently then, according to this 
writer, in that part of the world paſs, or at- 
tempt to paſs, from the North to the South. In 
Judza they have been ſuppoſed to go from the 
South eaſtward in a contrary direction. 


* Memoirs, 2, p. 58—60. | 
* See le nt. — . 152; Geſta Dei per Fran- 
£08, p. 424; and, I think, 5 elquift, St. Jerome in his 
Comment ſuppoſes the ſame, and that their uſual progreſs 
is from the Southward. 
And 
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And if this is the common route they take 
there, it muſt have ſtruck the Jews very much 


when they found the prophet predicting the 


going of the locuſts to the Southward ; and 
ſtill more ſo when they found it exactly accom- 
pliſhed, as it was a demonſtration of the per- 
fect foreknowledge of Jehovah, perhaps of hi; 
guiding and directing thoſe vaſt bodies of in- 
ſects. The locuſts, it is ſaid, have no king, yet 
go they forth by bands, (Prov. xxx. 27.) But 
if they have no king of their own ſpecies, they 
are undoubtedly under the direction of the God 
that made them : he is their king. 

There is an account, in the roth vol. of the 
Philoſ. Tranſ. abridged, of locuſts that pene- 
trated into Tranſylvania from Walachia and 
Moldavia, in which the writer tells us, that 
in changing their place of refidence they ſeem to 
tend to warmer climates*'. If that ſhould be 
found to be the fact in thoſe countries, their 
attempting to paſs from Tartary into Greece, 
or the Leſſer Aſia, had nothing wonderful in 
it; but as it is generally obſerved they fly from 
the South in Barbary and other hot countries, 
there ſhould be ſome intermediate country, in 
which the change in the temperature of the 
air may Cauſe them in a warmer ſummer to 
fly Northward, and in one that is cooler to go 
Southward. Whether the North part of Sy- 
ria may be of ſuch a kind of temperature I de 
not find any where mentioned, 
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The meeting with the obſervation of the 
Baron de Tott gave, I have found, extreme 
pleaſure to an ingenious and very learned cler- 
gyman, as an happy illuſtration of this place 
in Joel. It would give me, I confeſs, a more 
entire ſatisfaction, if I could find that in Syria 
they had paſſed Southward, and fo through 
Judæa into the nearer part of Arabia, in ſome 
years; as in others they have come from Ara- 
bia, and gone to the Nortbward. 

After I had written the preceding para- 
graphs, I happened, in reviewing Nzevubr's 
Deicription of Arabia on another account, to 
meet with his remarks on /ocufts, according to 
which they fly in different, and ſometimes 
contrary directions, very much, it ſhould ſeem, 
as the wind blows. The ſecond time he ſaw 
them they came to Cairo (in Egypt) by a S.W 
wind, conſequently from the deſerts of Lybia. 
In November 1762 a great number of them 
paſſed over Dsj:4da, by a weſterly wind, con- 
lequently over the Red-Sea, which 1s very 
broad there, and where many of them periſhed. 
In May, when the dates began to ripen, many 
of them arrived at Mo#h4a: commonly they 
return back again the next day, or elſe con- 
tinue their flight to the mountains that lie 
taſtward, On May 31, 1763, a great num- 
ber of them paſſed over that city from the 
South, Northward, and the firſt of June they 
went from the North to the South. Conſe- 
quently they fly in all directions, and Niebubr 


found them ſometimes flying from the North 
2 ta 
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to the South in Arabia. He afterwards in- 
forms us, that in the road from Meſul to N,, 


ſebin he found a large extent of ground covered 


with young /cufts, not bigger than bees, which 
might be called therefore the place where they 
had their neſts *. Now, according to this, if an 
Eaſt wind ſhould have blown for ſome days, 
after they became capable of flying, they would 
have been brought into the North part of 
Syria, and a North wind would have drove 
them in the direction Joel mentions, or nearly 
ſo. From that place in Meſopotamia to ſeru- 
falem, as he was informed, was only eight 
days journey in a Weſt direction, ſomewhat 
inclining to the South. This was the very 


direction that the Aſſyrian and Babylonian 


armies were wont to take, when they came 
into Judza. A ſimilar deſcription would do 
for both, as to the point of the compals to 
which they directed their march *. 
| OBSER- 


* P. 148, 149. 0.” 3a 

- Niebubr, 10 the 1ſt of his three Fc 0 of Travels, 
gives us an account, in like manner, of the locuſts ſometimes 
coming from the Eaſtward to the South-Weſt, in Arabia. 
Never, ſays he, have I ſcen them in ſuch numbers 
« as in the dry plain between Mount Sumiara and Jerim; 
« for there are places where they might be ſwept up wit 
* the hands, We ſaw an Arab who had gathered a fact 
« full, in order to dry them, and keep for his winter pro- 
* viſion. When the rain ceaſes but a few hours, on the 
« Weſt fide of the mountain, there come fuch numerous 
„ legions from the fide of the Eaſt, that the peaſants of 


. « Menſil were obliged to drive them away from their fields 


« that they might not entirely deſtroy their fruits. . - + * 
* This precaution would have been uſeleſs in the count! 
c 
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OBSERVATION CXLVII. 


We, perhaps, may be a good deal ſurpriſed 
o find, that the driving away of flies ſhould 
x thought by the inhabitants of the country 
bout Ekron ſo important, that they ſhould give 
name to the idol they worſhipped expreflive of 
hat property *; more eſpecially when this was 
ot the only quality aſcribed to him, but it 
as ſuppoſed the power of predicting ſuch 
nomentous matters, as the continuance of 
he .life of great princes, or their approach- 
at Ws death, did alſo belong to him *: but poſ- 
öh a paſſage in Viniſauf may leſſen this 
an Wſtoniſhment. 
e Vinſauf, ſpeaking of the army under our 
0 Wichard the firſt, a little before he left the 
o loly-Land, and deſcribing them as marching 
n the plain not far from the ſea-coaſt, towards 
R. place called Melin, which belonged to the 
nights Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
els, Weetty near Hebron, ſays, The army ſtop- 
ms WF ping a while there, rejoicing in the hope 
of ſpeedily ſetting out for Feru/alem, were 
m; aſſailed by a moſt minute kind of fly, flying 
with WF about like ſparks, which they called cincenellæ. 
ack BE With theſe the whole neighbouring region 


ous of Jerim, becauſe they had eſtabliſhed themſelves there 
em there proper r fo long as that country is 
e105 without rain,” P. 320. 

. Þ24l-zebub, (Lord of the Fly.) 

ntr} dee 2 Kings I, 2. | 
ck I & round 
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cc round about was filled. Theſe moſt wretch. 
« edly infeſted the pilgrims, piercing with 
« great ſmartneſs the hands, necks, throats, 
« foreheads, and faces, and every part that 
« was uncovered, à moſt violent burning uu. 
c mour following the punctures made by them, 
« fo that all that they ſtung looked like le. 
«« pers.” Headds, ** that they could hardly 
« guard themſelves from this moſt trouble. 
« ſome vexation by covering their heads and 
« necks with veils.” | 
What theſe 3 were, and whether the 
ſhone in the dark, and for that reaſon ar 
compared to ſparks flying about, or whether 
were compared to them on the account 
of the burning heat they occaſioned, as wel 
as a ſwelling in the fleſh of all they wounded, 
I ſhall not take upon me to determine. I 
would only obſerve, Richard and his peopl 
met with them in that part of the county 
which was not very far from Ekron, and 
which ſeemed to be of much the ſame gener 


nature: à plain not far from the ſea-coaſt. 
Can we wonder, after this recital, that thoſe 


derived much conſolation from the ſuppoſed 
power of the idol they worſhipped, to drive 
away the cincenellæ of that country, which 
were ſo extremely vexatious to theſe pilgrims 
of the 12th century, and occaſioned them 0 


much pain. Lord of the Fly, Lord of theſe cu. 


Abo 


IM 


» Hiſt. Angl. Scrip. quinque, vol. 2, p. 396. 
cenellt. 
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tenelle, muſt have appeared to them a very 
pleaſing, and very important title. 

[ will only add, that Sandys, in his Travels 
in the ſame country, but more to the North- 
ward, ſpeaks of the air's appearmg as if full 
of ſparkles of fire, born to and fro with the 
wind, after much rain and a thunder-ſtorm, 
which appearance of ſparklgs of fire he attributes 
t infinite ſwarms of flies That ſhone hike glo- 
worms *; but he gives not the leaſt intimation 
of their being incommoded by them, 

What this difference was owing to it is 
quite beſide the deſign of theſe papers to en- 
quire: whether it's being about two months 
earlier in the year, more to the Northward, 
or immediately after much rain and a thunder- 

rm, was the cauſe of the innoxiouſueſi of theſe 

animals when Sandys travelled; and even whe- 
ple ther the appearance Sandys ſpeaks of was 
try really owing to inſecits, or an effect of electri- 
and eity, I leave to others to determine. 


hoſe OBSERVATION CXLVIII. 


oft; Dr. Ruſſell obſerved two ſorts of goats 
wout Aleppo: one that differed little from the 
ommon fort in Britain; the other remarkable 
or the length of it's ears. The /ize of the 
mal, he tells us, is ſomewhat larger than ours, 
ut their ears are often a foot long, and broad in 


» P. 158. 
le Vor, IV. M Proportion. 
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proportion, | That they were kept chiefly fu 
their milk, of which they yielded no inconſiderall 
quantity 

The preſent race of goats in the vicinity df 
Jeruſalem are, it ſeems, of this Head. cart 
ſpecies, as I have been aſſured by a gentle 
man that lately viſited the Holy-Land, who 
was ſtruck with the difference between the 
goats there, and thoſe that he ſaw in counties 
not far diftant from Jeruſalem. They are, he 
fays, black, black and white, and ſome gro, 
with remarkable long ears, rather larger ani 
lnger legged than our Welch goats. This hind 
of animal,” he obſerved, in ſome neighbouring 
| : places, differed greatly from the above deſeriy- 
| ticn, thoje of Balbec in particular, which wer 
generally, if not always, ſo far as he obſerved, 
of the other ſpecies. * 9 

Theſe laſt, I preſume, are of the ſort com- 
mon in Great-Britain, as thoſe about Jerul:- 
lem are moſtly of the long-eared kind; and it 
ſhould ſeem they were of the fame long- ea 
kind that were kept anciently in Judæa, from 
the words of the prophet, © As the ſhepherd 
„ taketh out of the mouth of the lion two 
* legs, or a piece of an ear, ſo ſhall the chil 
*« dren of Iſrael be taken out that dwell i 
. « Sa maria. . . and in Damaſcus*®.” 
3 Though it is s indeed the intention of th 
prophet, to expreſs the /malheſs of that part d 
Iſrael that eſcaped from deſtruction, and wer 


; P. 3a, 33. In 1774. 3 Amos 3. 12. 
| * ſcatel 
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ſeated in foreign countries ; yet it would have 
been hardly natural, to have ſuppoſed a ſhep- 
erd would exert himſelf, to make a lion quit 
piece only of an ear of a common goat : it 
muſt be ſuppoſed, I ſhould think, to refer to 
the /arge-eared kind. 

It is rather amuſing to the imagination, and 
; ſubje&t of ſpeculation, that the ſame ſpecies 
ff goat ſhould chiefly prevail about Jeriſalem, 
and the. other at Balbec; and that what are 
ow chiefly kept in the Holy-Land, ſhould 
we been the ſame ſpecies that were reared 
here two thouſand five hundred years ago. Is 
t the nature of the country, or the quality of 
e feed of it, that is the occaſion of the con- 
inuance of this breed, without deviation, from 
ery remote times? 

Rauwolff obſerved goats about FJeruſalem 
ith hanging ears, almoſt two foot long; 
put he neither mentions their being all, or 
ftly of that ſpecies, nor that it is another 
pectes that is moſt commonly kept in ſome 
the neighbouring countries. 

Whether the 4:4s of the two ſpecies are 
qually delicious, travellers have not informed 
„but it appears from Hariri, a celebrated 
iter of Meſopotamia, that ſome kids at leaſt 
re conſidered as a delicacy; for deſcribing a 
rſon's breaking in upon a great pretender to 
urtification, he found Him with one of his diſ- 
ples, entertaining themſelves, in much ſatisfac- 


P. 234. ; 
M 2 tion, 
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tion, with bread made of the fineſt of flous 
with a roaſted kid and a veſſel of wine befin 
them. This laſt is an indulgence forbiddes 
the Mohammedans, and with bread of the 
fineſt flour, proves that a roaſted kid is looket 
upon as a very great delicacy. 

This ſhows in what light we afe to conſider 
the gratification propoſed to be ſens to Tamas, 
Gen. xxxviii. 16, 17; the preſent made by 
Samſon to his intended bride, Judg. xv. 1; 
and what was the complaint, made by the 
elder brother of the prodigal ſon,” that his fa 
ther had never. given him a kid to entertain 
his friends with: he might have enabled hin” 
to give them ſome flight repaſt ; but never 
qualified him to treat them with ſuch a deli 
cacy, Luke xv. 29. | 


OBSERVATION CXLIX. 


In like manner Dr. Ruſſell * obſerves, the 
are two kinds of ſheep about Aleppo: the Be 
duin ſheep, wwkich differ in no reſpect from il 
ul 5 kinds of ſheep in Britain, except that tht 
tails are ſomewhat longer and thicker ; the oth 
a fort often mentioned by travellers on account « 
their extraordinary tails, which are very bro 
and large, terminating in a ſmall appendix tler 
turns back upon it. Theſe tails, Ruſſell infom 


* Hariri, tranſlated by Chappelnu, Arabic Prof. at Can 
bridge, 1ft Aſſembly, p. 7. . 
v . 51, 52. : 
2 * 
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us, are of a ſubſtance between fat and marrow, 
fn and is not eaten ſeparately, but mixed with the 
„ban meat in many of their diſhes, and alſo often 
1, Wed inſtead of butter. That a common ſheep of 
this kind, (without the head, feet, ſkin, and 
entrails, } weighs 60 or 70 Engliſh pounds, of 
which the tail uſually weighs 1 5 pounds, and up- 
wards *, This ſpecies, he obſerves, are, by much, 
ue mat numerous. 

. might then be thought very probable, 
te dat this ſpecies too may be molt numerous 
about Jeruſalem. We are not however left to 
conjecture ; for the ſame ingenious and oblig- 
vin Ming gentleman, that gave me the account of 
the goats in the vicinity of Jeruſalem, inform- 
ed me, at the fame time, that the ſheep of 
that country. are, in general, white, with large 
tails, reſembling thoſe of Syria, and the Plain of 
Damaſcus. 

After this account of the kind of ſheep that are 
ſound near Feruſalem, and Dr. Ruſſell's account 
of the /argene/s and deliciouſneſs of their tails, 
ve ſhall not at all wonder, that fince fat was 
reſerved as ſacred to God, by the Moſaic law, 
Moſes, among other things, ſhould order, 
bat when a ſacrifice of peace-offerings ſhould be 
ade by fire to the Lord, the fat thereof, and 
porticularly the whole rump, or tail, uten off 


bard by the back-bone, &c, ſhould be burnt on 


" But fuch, he tells us in the ſame paragraph, as are of 
be largeſt breed, and have been fattened, will fometimes 
zh above 150 pounds, and the tails of them 50, a thing ta 


me ſcarce credible. 
M 3 the 
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the altar. Though the ordering in parti 
cular, and by expreſs words, that the tail d 
a Britiſh ſheep ſhould be preſented in facrifice 
to God might ſurpriſe us, the wonder ceaſe 
when we are told of thoſe broad-tailed Eaſtern 
ſheep, and the extreme delicacy of that part 
and withal are informed that the ſheep abou 
Jeruſalem are of that ſpecies, 


| 


| 
\ 


{ 
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OBSERVATION - CL, c 


As Moſes mentions only two forts of qus- 
drupeds, in our verſion, of thoſe wont to Hu 
eaten, but forbidden the Jews, beſides the ca- 
mel and ſwine, and there are four or five forts 
at leaſt in thoſe countries, of the /maller kind 
of animals, which are eaten there, and which 
ſeem equally to come under his intention, and 
ſome of them a good deal reſembling each 
other, I ſhould ſuppoſe it improbable, that 
two animals, ſo much like to each other as the 
hare and therabbit, ſhould be exclufively meant, Ml © 
by the two Hebrew words uſed in Lev. i 
ver. 5 and 6,, and the other ſmaller beaſts, t! 
very commonly eaten by other people, be pall-W ec 


ed over in perfect ſilence by Moſes. if 
The two words are ſhaphan and arnebeth. : 

c 

0 Lev. 3. 9. bi 


And the coney, becauſe he cheweth the cud, but dt. 
tc videth not the hoof; he is unclean unto you, And the 
gare, becauſe he cheweth the cud, but divideth not {it 
doof; he is unclean unto you.“ 


7 Dr. 


It tle 
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Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes the ſhapban means an ani- 
mal of Mount Libanus, which he faw, and 
which he tells us is common in other places of 
Syria; but I would remark, not ſo common, 
but that he deſcribes it, in the preceding para- 
graph, as a curious animal that he had the good 
fortune to fee, He ſays, though this anj- 
mal is known to burrough ſometimes in 
the ground; yet, as it's uſual reſidence and 
« r:fuge is in the holes and clifts of the rocks, 
we have ſo far a more preſumptive proof, 
that this creature may be the ſaphan of the 
« Scriptures than the jerboa, which he tells 
us, in a preceding page, “ has been taken 
by ſome authors for the ſaphan of the Serip- 
e tures, though the places where I have ſeen 


them burrough have ever been among 


« rocks; but either in a ſtiff loamy earth, or 
* elſe, where there haunts uſually are, in the 
* looſe ſand of the Sahora : eſpecially where 
« it is ſupported by the ſpreading roots of 
* ſpartum, ſpurge-lawrel,, or other the like 
„plants.“ 

The ſame reaſon, which in a matter of 
this ſort ſeems to be ſufficiently deciſive, holds 
equally, I apprehend, againſt the rabbit, which, 
if the other word arnebeth ſignifies the hare, 
may come under that denomination, as a dit- 
ferent kind of arnebeth, ſmaller than the other, 
but of much the ſame appearance. 

But though the circumſtance of making 


- 


— 
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the rocks it's refuge * may determine the mind, 
as to that animal called daman 1/rae!l, that i 
comes under that denomination ; it doth not 
therefore follow, that the ird and the jerbu 
are excluded, they might be conſidered as dif- 
ferent ſorts of the haphan. They are both 
to eat, Shaw tells us, which is more 
than he ſays of the daman 1/rael, but that cit. 
cumſtance, of it's being frequently eaten in 
thoſe countries, is ſuppoſed in the prohibition 
of Moſes : it being abſolutely needleſs, to for- 
bid the making uſe of an animal for food 
which no one ever uſed for that purpoſe. 
Shaw deſcribes the daman Iſrael * as an 
* harmleſs creature, of the ſame ſize and 
% quality with the rabbit; and with the like 
« incurvating poſture and diſpoſition of the 
4 fore-teeth, But it is of a browner colour, 
*« with ſmaller eyes, and an head more pointed 


3 22» 


* like the marmots *. 

Now this difference of the make of the 
head might be obſerved, and appears in fat 
actually to form a. conſiderable diſtinction 0! 
this ſpecies from the rabbit and the hare, 
which extremely reſemble each other, Thus 
Doubdan, in his account of an animal, taken 


at Mount Tabor, which, I apprehend, was of 


that ſpecies that Dr. Shaw calls the damar 
Tjrael, gives a deſcription of it, in which thi 


pointedneſs of the head is particularly marked 


Pi. 104. 18. . P. 348. 
Out. 
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gut. It may be agreeable to ſet down a tranſ- 
ation of the paſſage. 

Speaking of this mountain he ſays, © It is 
« at preſent a place to which wild beaſts re- 
pair, among which there is a certain kind 
of wild creature, one of which was taken 
there the very day we were at it, by a Moor, 
* who brought it to the convent at Naza- 
© reth, and the reverend Father Guardian de- 
fired me to carry it to Sir John d'Acre, and 
to make a preſent of it in his name to the 
captain of the veſſel, in which we were to 
© return into Chriſtendom, which was then 
dat that port. This animal was of that 
* kind which the Holy Scripture, in the ele- 
* yenth chapter of Leviticus, calls cherogryl- 
* lus *, which ſomewhat reſembles the porcu- 
* pine and the hedgehog : for it has a ſlender 
pointed head, ſtreaked with white and black, 
* the ears ſmall; the legs before low and 
' ſhort, thoſe behind much higher; the 
' claws long and ſharp ; the hair grey, like 
* briſtles, harſh and very long; as to the reſt 
extremely ſavage, and which gave me a 
great deal of trouble, and a thouſand 
ſeratches in the journey *.” 

[t is an inhabitant of the Holy-Land, ac- 
ording to both writers; but not very com- 
on, being underſtood by both to be a curio- 
y. They alſo agree in their account of the 


He means the vulgar Latin, which ſo tranſlates the 
Ford ſhaphan there, 
. * Voy. de la Terre-Sainte, p. 505. 


remarkable 
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remarkable difterence, in point of length, be. 
tween the hind and the fore feet; as alſo in 
the porntedneſs of the head, which, inſtead of 
comparing it to a rabbit, led Doubdan t 
liken it to the porcupine and the hedgehog, 
as well as on account of the roughnels of the 

coating, 
Both theſe animals, it ſeems, are very com- 
mon in thoſe countries, and the fleſh of the 
porcupine, when fat and young, is very well 
taſted, and in great eſteem, according to Dr, 
Shaw; and a paper in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, written by Mr. Jezreel Jones, affure; 
us, that among the Moors of Weſt Barbary 
the hedgehog is a princely diſh. They are 
both then wont now to be caten in the Le- 
vant, and might be made uſe of for food be- 
fore the time of Moſes, and might be reckoned 
among the ſeveral ſpecies of the ſhaphan, and 
ſo expreſsly be forbidden to be eaten. But 
whether it be admitted or not, that the word 
ſhaphan includes all thoſe ſmaller four-footed 
animals with a flender head that were uſed for 
food, and the word ærnebeth thoſe ſmaller qui- 
drupeds uſed for food, which had large heads, 
I] can never perſuade myſelf, that thoſe two 
Hebrew words in Leviticus mean two ſpecit 
of animals fo nearly reſembling each other, © 
the hare and the rabbit, that even modern 
naturaliſts put them under the ſingle nam 

13. 23%. 
Phil. Tranſ. abridg. vol. 3, part 2, ch. 3, att. 35 

lepub 
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lepus, which in common Latin means an 
hare excluſively; and if the word arnebeth is 
to be taken in a like extenſive ſenſe, the word 
ſhaphan may naturally include more ſpecies 


than the daman 1jrael, if not all the ſeveral 


forts of ſmall ſharp-noſed quadrupeds that 
were commonly eaten, particularly the jerboa, 
which is ſo common in the deſerts, where the 
book of Leviticus was written, as the /zporme 
kind, (including both hares and rabbits,) is 
alſo known to reſide there in great numbers. 

Our tranſlation is evidently rather ſuited to 
our circumſtances in England, where hardly 
any other wild quadrupeds of the ſmaller fort 
are eaten, but hares and rabbits, than to 
Aſiatic cuſtoms, and the beaſts that refide in 
the Arabian deſerts, 


OBsERVATION CLI. 


It is ſuppoſed in the Old Teſtament, that 
it Judza ſhould be thinly peopled, the wild 
beaſts would ſo multiply there as to render it 
dangerous to the inhabitants. Every body 
knows that country is not now very popu- 
ous, and accordingly wild beaſts are at pre- 


See Dr. Berkenhout's Outlines of the Nat. Hiſt. of 
Great Britain and Ireland, vol. 1. 

Jo Doubdan found hares and rabbits both, in great 
wmbers, in the plain of Jericho, which is now a deſert, 
p. 287, 208 
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ſent ſo numerous there, as to be terrifying u 
ſtrangers. 

* The Lord thy God will put out thok 
4 nations before thee by little and little; 
thou mayeſt not conſume them at oncz 
«*« leſt the beaſts of the field increaſe upo 
«© thee,” are the words of Moſes, Deut. vi, 
22, and are founded on the ſuppoſition I har 
been mentioning. The prophet Ezekiel ſup. 
poſes the ſame, in a paſſage in which he 
deſcribes the mercy granted to the land d 
Iſrael after it's being repeopled, when the Lon 
ſhould turn again the captivity of Sion, Exel. 
XXXiv. 25, I will make with them a cove- 
«*«-nant of peace, and will cauſe the evi g 
* to ceaſe out of the land, and they ſhall dwell 
«« /afely in the wilderneſs, and fleep in tht 
& woods.” 

That wild beaſts are at preſent in that 
country in conſiderable numbers, and terrij 
ſtrangers, appears in that paſſage of Haynes 
where, deſcribing his arrival at Cana of Gallic, 
he ſays, The approaching Cana, at the clok 
* of day, as we did, is at once terrifying aui 
dangerous. 

The ſurrounding country ſwarms with 
« wild beaſts, ſuch as tygers, leopards, jackal, 
** &c, whoſe cries and howling, I doubt not, 
*« as it did me, would ſtrike the boldeſt tn - 
„ 'veller, who had not been frequently in iſ 
like ſituation, with the deepeſt ſenſe of bor. 


”y 


He went from Acri to Cana, 
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gu To which may be added the account he 
ies of his viſiting Mount Tabor, on the top 
nor which he found many ruins. © I amuſed 
wh 7 myſelf,” ſays this traveller, © a conſider- 
nc able time in walking about the area, and 
paß creeping into ſeveral holes and ſubter- 
V8 raneous caverns among the ruins. My 
1 guide perceiving me thus employed, told 
lu. ¶ me I muſt be more cautious how I ventur- 
be ed into thoſe places, for that he could 
daß agure me thoſe holes and caverns were 
ou frequently reſorted to by tygers in the day 
ze. time, to ſhelter them from the ſun; and 
e. therefore I might pay dear for gratifying 
eg my curioſity.” P. 152, 153. 
well In the two next pages he mentions a terri- 
dehdie fright, into which the monks of Nazareth 
ere put, ſome time before this, by the ap- 
tha pearance of a tyger coming out of theſe ruins 
ihn the top of Mount Tabor, which place, it 
ne cems, the monks annually viſit. 
le I have illuſtrated the other parts of this 
al paſage of Ezekiel, relating to the leeping in 
be woods, under another Obſervation. 


OBSERVATION CLII. 
Among the birds that appear and diſappear 


In this country, forks are mentioned in our 
anſlation, and accordingly Doubdan found 
hem, in great numbers, in the month of 
May, reſiding in Galilee. 

Returning 
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rooſted on trees. Whether they build their neſts 
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Returning from Cana to Nazarethon the 8 
of May, in which journey he complains th 
heat was ſo great that they could ſcarce 
breathe, he adds, I would not forget © 
* obſerve,” that all theſe fields were fo file 
1% with flocks of ſtorks, that they appear 
* quite white with them, there being abor: 
%a thouſand in each flock, and when the 
„ roſe and hovered in the air, they ſeemed 
like clouds. The evening they reſt c 
* trees: There were thoufands of them, 
% in the meadow, which lies at the foot d 
© Nazareth, which was quite covered with 
* them. "The Inhabitants do them no hurt, 
on the account of their devouring all kind: 
« of venomous animals, ſerpents, adders, 
* toads, and clearing the country of them. 

Shaw faw them in the air, returning 
from the South, as he lay at anchor net 
Mount Carmel; Doubdan found them rl 
in Galilee, and poſitively affirms that they 


there too, in that country, he doth not fay: 
our verſion of Pſ. civ. 17. has been underſtood 
to ſuppoſe this, and that therefore it is inac- 
curate, and that the heron muſt be meant by 
the Pſalmiſt, which is according to the vulga i 
tranſlation *, which Doubdan muſt be under- 
ſtood to have conſidered as authentic; but 
after all, if it be true, that the ſtorks of Pa- 
læſtine root in trees, as Doubdan affirms, 0 


P. 513. » FHerodii domus dux eſt corum- 
Engliſh 
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ngliſh tranſlation may be perfectly juſt — 
« Where the birds make their neſts : as for 
the lark, the fir- trees are her houſe where 
hey reſt, where they ſleep, after the wander- 


nay faid to be. 

It would be however extremely agrecable, 
ſome future traveller would ſtrictly examine 
his matter, and communicate his obſervations 


wel the learned world. 


OBSERVATION CLIII. 


The migration of birds has not only been 
ttentively obſerved of late in Europe, but it 
ms remarked anciently too, and in the Holy- 
and, as is viſible from a paſfage of the pro- 
het Jeremiah *, but it may be difficult to 
certain, with preciſion, the particular ſorts 
je had in view: this indeed is by no means 


8 eſſary , with reſpect to the general moral or 
"eſt tligious purpoſes, for which Jeremiah men- 
TY ww this phænomenon; but it conſiderably in- 
1olf-*!ts our curig/ity, and diſtinctneſs here may 
c · not a little to the energy of the expoſtulation. 

it b The increaſing the number of different farts 
* | birds that keep, with great regularity, the 
e of their Pg; gives ſtrength to the 
but poſtulation : thus Iſaiah mentions not only 


Jer. viii. 7. © Yea, the fork in the heaven knoweth 
ou ber appointed times, and the turtle, and the crana, and 

the ſwallow, obſerve the time of their coming; but my 
um. Wl People know not the judgment of the Lord.“ | 
gli that 


ngs of the day are over, there their houſe 
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that the ox knoweth his owner, but adds too, 
that the 2/5 knoweth his maſter's crib, IC. i.; 
But if they appear and diſappear at different 
ſeaſons, and yet keep their ſtated times very 
exactly, it is giving ſtill. greater /:fe to the 
thought. And as there axe ſuch differences 
in fact, it is not improbable that the prophet 
had ſuch differences of time in view. 

Many birds migrate, whoſe coming, or re. 
tirement is not attended to by common people; 
but there are others, whoſe preſence is ſo re- 
markable, or the obſerving the time of their 
appearing or diſappearing thought to be { 
uſeful, for the purpoſes of huſbandry, or the 
conducting other economical matters, that 
the . common people themſelves, in a manner 
univerſally take notice of them, 

Thus the ingenious Mr. Stilling fleet, in his 
Miſcellaneous Tracts, many of them tranils- 
tions of ſome celebrated Swediſh papers, his 
this remark, that the peaſants of Uplani 
* have this proverb: When you ſee the 
« white wagtail you may turn your ſhet) 
into the fields” (which, it ſeems, ar 
houſed all winter in Sweden); © and when 
you ſee the wheat-ear you may ſow you! 
« grain.” Here we ſee the uſefulneſs of ob- 
ſerving the time of the appearance of the whits 
wagtail in Sweden, for the better management 
of buſineſs in that country, which cauſes tis 
coming of theſe birds to be remarked there; 
but theſe birds are little, or rather not at al 
noticed in England, at leaſt in the A 
* 
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parts of the county of Suffolk. But every 
peaſant in that county knows that the ſwallow 
and the cuc&oo0 are not ſeen or heard among us 
in winter, but appear in the ſpring when the 
weather grows warm : for the ſwallow upon 
its firſt coming repairs to our houſes; and 
the noiſe the other makes, at a diſtance from 
them, is too particular not to engage the at- 
tention of every ear. 

There is reaſon then to believe, that the 
birds Jeremiah referred to were not only i- 
gratory, but ſuch as ſome way or other at- 
trated, in a more particular manner, the 
notice of the inhabitants of Judza : either 
from the numerouſneſs of thoſe flocks in which 
they travelled ; the remarkable dr/tin&rve qua- 
% of therr notes; their coming more com- 
hö monly under their eye; or their being ſuppoſed 
u- to mark out the proper ſeaſon for the applying 
hu themſelves to this and that part of the buſineſs 
ans Wi of civil life. And by this clue we ſhall more 
probably arrive at the meaning of the prophet, 
Ke) chan by philological diſquiſitions concerning 
the Hebrew names. The utmoſt uncertainty, 


hen about the preciſe meaning of thoſe names, 
ſour Mgappears in the writings of the various ancient 
0d- WGreek tranſlators of the paſſage. Sometimes 
= they do not attempt to tranſlate a name, but 


letters; and where they do tranſlate, they 
idely differ about the meaning of the words: 
nd if Jews in Ægypt, in the time of Ptolemy 
biladelphus, and others in thoſe early times, 
Vor. IV. N were 


merely expreſs the original word in Greek 
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the facts travellers have given an account of, 


« flights above mentioned, though they like- 
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were ſo indeterminate, little dependence can 
be admitted with regard to modern Jewiſh 
rabbies, and other laborious philologers. I. 


muſt be much more ſatisfactory to attend to 


in modern or elder times. 

Dr. Shaw ſaw the /for#, returning in ſuch 
numbers near to, or over the Holy-Land, 2 
could not but attract his notice, when he wa 
on the coaſts of that country: I ſaw,” ſay: 
this ingenious traveller, . in the middle of 
« April, 1722, (our ſhip lying then at ancher 
„under Mount Carme!l,) three flights of them, 
* ſome of which were more open and ſcatter- 
« ed, with larger intervals between them; 
* others were cloſer and more compact, as in 
* the flights of crows and other birds, each 
« of which took up more than three hours in 
« paſling by us; extending itſelf, at the fame 
« time, more than half a mile in breadth. 
They were then leaving Ægypt, (where the 
* canals and the ponds, that are annually lf 
by the Nile, were become dry,) and directe 
* themſelves towards the N. E. . . Thok 
* that frequent the marſhes of Barbary, ap- 
„ pear about three weeks ſooner than the 


s wiſe are ſuppoſed to come from Ast 
* whither alſo they return a little after tit 
* autumnal @quimox'.” Here their uni" 
attracted notice. 


P. 409, 410. 95 
1 
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Sir John Chardin has given us a ſhort ſpe- 


cimen of the Perſian almanacks, in the 2d tome 
of his Travels in French. It contains only 
part of two months. But there, in that co- 
jumn which gives an account of the remark- 
able events that happen each month, the be- 
ginning of the /inging of the nightmgale is ſet 
down as one of thoſe remarkables, which is 


of the Sultanic year, which begins with the 
entering of the ſun into Aries, conſequently, 
according to this almanack, theſe birds begin 
to be heard, in that country, the latter end of 
March, N. 8. Sir John has not ſet down the 
reſt of the remarkable events that happen in 
each month, by copying the whole of their 
almanacks, which it is to be wiſhed he had 
done. He however informs us, in another 
page, after having told us there that he be- 
gmning of the ſinging of the nightingale was a 
feſtroa! of the ancient Arabs, to ſolemnixe the 
return of warm weather ; and that they had 
another feſtival to expreſs their joy at the depar- 
ture of winter, which was marked out in this 
almanack as happening in the 12th month, and 
was called the coming of the ſtorks, becauſe 
that this bird, according to their obſervations, 
appeared not till the cold was over. After which 
he obſerves, that the Arabians did not count 
ime at firſt, as has been done ſince, by the paſſing 
| of the ſun through the ſigns of the zodiac, which 


. P. 140. 
N 2 mates 


ſuppoſed to be about a week after the opening 
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makes our months; or of the moon through they, 
which makes their's ; but by the ſeaſons, If ſo, 
it is no wonder that the appearing or diſap. 
pearing of certain birds was remarked with 
care ; or the bloſſoming of certain plants, which 


we find has been the practice of the wild peo. 


ple of North America. 

This circumſtance of the migration of the 
ſtorks being mentioned after this manner by 
Charain, in concurrence with other conſide. 
rations, ſtrongly inclines us to believe our 
tranſlation of the firſt clauſe of this paſſage & 
Jeremiah may be right, The ſtork in the 
** heaven knoweth her appointed times.“ 

The paſſage alſo which I have cited from 
Dr. Shaw ſhows, the propriety and the force i 
that circumſtance, their — deſcribed by ſe- 
remiah as flying in the air, in their paſſage from 
one country to another, whereas many gr 
tory birds come and go in a more private and 
concealed manner. The ſtork in the heaven, 
lays the prophet, which is a deſcription un- 
applied by him to thoſe other birds which he 
mentions, and which therefore, probably, doth 
not belong to them. But if that be ſuppoſed, 
our tranſlation ſhould not have introduced the 
crane, for they are obſerved paſſing to and fro 
in the heaven equally with the fark, and in 


* Colden's Hiſt. of the Five Indian Nations of Canai 
remarks, that they fix the time of ſuch and ſuch tranſactions 
by ſaying. it was when frawberries bloſiomed, p. 109; U 
when the cheſtnuts, ib. note; or when the ſap began to ful 
between the trees and the bark, ib. &c, 

| ſuch 
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ſuch numbers as to engage general attention 
n the Eaſtern countries. 

So Dr. Richard Chandler, in the account 
he has given the world of his travels in A/a, 
tells us, that about the 27th of Auguſt he ſaw 
cranes flying in vaſt caravans, paſſing high in 
the air, from Thrace for Ægypt, as was ſup- 
poſed'. On the other hand he tells us, in 
another page of that volume, that in the ſpring 
he ſaw cranes in the Leſſer Aſia picking up 
reptiles *, or flying heavy with long ſticks to 
build their neſts *; this, it ſeems, was in the 
end of March. And two pages before he 
mentions ſome of them that had built their 
neſts on an old fortreſs ; and in another page *, 
that the return of the crane, and the beginning 
of bees to work, are eſteemed there a token of 
the winter's being paſt. 

On the contrary, Stilling fleet, in his Miſ- 
cellaneous Tracts, has remarked in his pre- 
face to one of them, from Ariſtophanes, that 
that old Greek comedian tells us, “that the 
* crane points out the time for /ſowmg, when 
* the flies with her warning notes to Ægypt; 
* the bids the /az/or hang up his rudder and 
* take his reſt; and every prudent man pro- 
vide himſelf with winter garments *,” 


P, aa. 


* Mr. Ray ſuppoſes that the crane is granivorous, in his 
dyn. Avium; but perhaps Dr. Chandler did not mean to de- 
termine, with preciſion, that they feed on reptiles, but merel 
that he ſaw them picking ſomewhat from the ground, whic 
te took, upon a {light obſervation, to have been infects. 


P. 98, * The 81ſt. a 
N 3 The 
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The firſt clauſe then of that verſe in Jer. e 
miah equally fits the crane and the ſtor; and Mi" 
as thoſe birds conſiderably reſemble each other 
in their form as well as habits of life, being 
both converſant in watery places, /ong-necked i 
and legged, ſhort bodies and tails, feet not web- l 
bed, building their neſts on houſes and old ru. W/* 
nated places, I ſhould think it by no mea 
improbable, that the Hebrew word chajidab WM © 
ſignifies neither the crane nor the ſtork excl. MW © 
frvely, but both ſpecies, and their ſeveral u- 
rieties, and in one word the whole claſs of birds ¶ be 
that come under the above-mentioned deſcrip- WM? 
tion ©. | 

The time of the return of theſe birds to the c 
South, according to theſe accounts, marked 
out the appraach of winter, and the time Jo 
give over ſailing *, as their flying NorthwarlW* 
proclaimed the approach of ſpring. Agrecable 
to this, that prophet mentions the times, in the 
plural, appointed for the cha/idah, which ſeems} « 
to expreſs both the time of their coming from 
the South, and the time of returning thither 
again; whereas the time of the coming of tit 


But whether this be admitted or not, it is certain thit 

cranes are ſeen in Judza as well as /torks, for Haſſelqui 
found them, in the beginning of April, in great numbetn 
there, p. 120. 
St. Paul deſcribes the time that ſailing became dange- 
rous, by the 74% being paſt, Acts 27. , which being tt 
Toth of the ſeventh month, called 712i, fell out about te 
beginning of October, not far diſtant from the time that ite 
erans and the fork retire into Agypt, | 
| I other 
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„ cocher birds only is mentioned, which alone 
Jauss remarkable. 

There is no debate about the meaning of 
the ſecond word, it is allowed on all hands 
the turtle is meant; and as I have elſewhere 
hown *, that the voice of the turtle and the 
lnging of the nightingale are coincident things, 
Jeremiah ſeems to deſign to mark out the 


coming of a bird later in the ſpring than the 
. chaſidah; for, according to the Perſian alma- 
- Wick of Sir John Chardin, the nightingale 
begins to be heard /ome days later than the 
o. {M:ppearance of the ſtork, and marks out the 
beginning of ſpring, as the ſtork doth the 
be departing of winter. 

ei How happy might it have been, had Sir 
„John Chardin given us that whole column, 
u clating to the memorable events which 
We happened in each month through the year, 
he which he tells us formed, originally at leaſt, 
me kind of ric calendar, which guided them 
om vith ſufficient exactneſs in the common con- 
her cerns of life, and their ordinary occupations *. 


If the modern Perſian almanack- makers have 
not continued to ſet down all the ancient ob- 
krvations relating to things of this ſort ; the 
knowledge of the v, of what they have re- 
tamed would, probably, have been of uſe, not 
only to thoſe who would ſtudy Arabian anti- 
quities, which Sir John ſpeaks of, but to thoſe 


* Outlines of a New Comm. on Sol. Song, p. 149. 
147. 
N 4 alſo 
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alſo that might be defirous to examine with 
care the ſacred writings. 

The Septuagint may, I think, be underſto 
to have introduced only three kinds of bird; 
in their tranſlation of this paſſage of Jer 
mah, whereas our's reckon four. For in the 
other place*, where the two laſt Hebrew words 
appear, (there being but two places when 
they occur,) they tranſlate them as ſignifying 
one bird, 

Whatever this was owing to, it could not 
be becauſe they knew but of three claſſes di 
migratory birds. There are not only ſeveral 
more in fact, but they muſt have taken notice 
of ſome of them. Mr. Srilling fleet has jultly 
obſerved, that the coming of the cuckos is ti 
remarkable, and ſo applicable to the mattes N 
of huſbandry, that Ariſtophanes ſays, ** when r 
* the cuckoo ſung the Phænicians reaped po! 
« wheat and barley*.” The cuckoo then, ſs 
according to this ancient Greek writer, is heard 
in Phanicia, adjoining to, or rather a part 0 
the Holy-Land; is much taken notice of there, 
as indeed it's note is very particular; and its 
coming was connected with a very important 
part of buſineſs —harveſt. 

The coming of the fork, from the South, 
announces the ſeedy withdrawing of the winter, 
the coomg of the turtle, together with the fing- 
ing of the nightingale, affirms that the ſpring i 

n 


* The chaſidah, the turtle, and the nightingale. 
3 Miſc. Tracts, p. 296, note. 


Cbiuit; 
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come ; and the voice of the cuckoo, that it is fo 
fr advanced that it is then time to begin Har- 
et. Where the prophet mentions the ſtork 
mn the heavens, he may be conſidered as con- 
taſting them with the other birds, which 
eturned more ſecretly, flying o near the 
arth. The taking notice of this circum- 
tance is natural, 

In the Swedz/h calendar, given in the Col- 
I:&ions of Mr. Stilling fleet, there are but three 
lays between the coming of the fork and 
Iwallow, (which both arrived in one day,) and 
he hearing of the cuckoo, and the third day 
after the cuckoo the nightingale is ſaid to have 
ung. In the Norfolk calendar, formed by 
ftillingfleet on his own obſervations in that 
ounty, the foa//ow returned the 6th of April 
755, the nightingale ſung the gth, the cuckoo 
ot heard till the 17th. According to this, 
en, s in the remote Northern countries, vegeta- 
ard les hurry on, when ſummer comes thither, 
t of ith much greater rapidity than with us, as 
ere, ppears by a Sihiran or Lapland general calen- 
its {Wir in the ſame writer*; ſo it ſhould ſeem the 
ant Woming of the various tribes of igratory birds 

vlow each other in a greater hurry than with 
th, Ws, and our's, perhaps, in quicker ſucceſſion 
fer; un in Judæa, and it may be not exactly in 
-e fame order. But careful obſervations are 
g 1 Manting here. 


1 will only add farther, that though claſſi- 


P. 266, 267. 7 P. 317. 
ne; cal 
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cal readers, who are acquainted with Ori 
and the ſuppoſed metamorphoſis of Pran 
into a ſwallow, may imagine the noiſe thy 
bird makes is very melancholy, and therefor 
ſuppoſe the words of Hezekiah may very vel 
be tranſlated ** like a fwallow ſo did I chatter, 
yet I believe the unprejudiced mind will be 
diſpoſed to think, that the note of the cucka 
much more naturally expreſſes the ſoftly com- 
plaining Oh! of the afflicted, when doubled# 
it often is—Oh ! oh ! than the chattering of: 
ſwallow. Not to dwell on an obſervation 
that may be. made, that the word tranſlate 
chatter, appears rather to ſignify the Hh, m- 
lancholy, interrupted. voice of the complainiuy 
fick, rather than a chattering noiſe, if we con- 
ſult the other places in which it is uſed, which 
are Iſ. viii. 19, x. 14, and If. xxix. 4. A 
for the chattering of the crane, it ſeems quit 
inexplicable. Swallows however appear in the 
Holy-Land : they were ſeen at Acre in 1774 
in October, and, it ſhould ſeem, were the! 
about diſappearing. 


OBSERVATION CLIV. 


A facred writer ſuppoſeth that the turtle- 
dove is a mzgratory bird. Maillet does the fame, 
as to many, not a//: telling us that when tit 
cold ſets in here in Europe, many kinds of bird 
come to Ægypt, ſome fixing themſelves ne! 
the mouths of the Nile, ſome taking up the! 
abode near Cairo, and there are ſome that 8" 
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as far as Upper Ægypt, and among the migra- 
tory birds found in Ægypt upon the approach 
of winter, he mentions quails and 7urtle-doves 
of paſſage, which are, he ſays, very good . 

Two things appear in this account of Mail- 
let: 1ſt, That many turtle-doves do not mi- 
erate; and 2d. That they are eaten in Agypt 
as food, and found to be very good, 

The firſt point is confirmed, I think, by 
Dr. Chandler, at the ſame time that he found 
the finging of the nightingale and the cooing 
of the turtle-dove were coincident things, ac- 
cording to Cant. ii. 12, of which I have elſe- 
where given ſome account *, 

We ſet out,” ſays the Doctor, “ from 
* Magneſia, on the 24d at noon . . . . On 
each fide of us were orchards of fig-trees 
* ſown with corn; and many nigbtingales were 
* finging in the buſhes.” Again, p. 202, 
« At ten our courſe was northward, on it's 
* bank” (the river Harpaſus) in a valley. 
We were ſurrounded with the delightful 
* trilling of znnumerable nghtingales.” On 
the ſame day, it ſeems, they arrived at Guzel- 

Hiſar, at entering which town, he tells us, 


A peine le froid commence à ſe faire ſentir en Europe, 
qu'on ne manque ici ni de canards, ni de farcelles, ni de 
becaſſines & de pluviers, ni meme de cailles & de tourte- 
_ paſſageres, qui ſont fort bonnes. Deſer. de 'Egypte, 

et. 9, p. 21. 

Qutlines of a New Comment. &c, p. 149. 

Chandler's Travels in Afia Minor, p. 212. 

He means the 23d of April, as appears, p. 199. 


5 April 21. 
they 
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they were ſurpriſed to ſee around them innum. 
rable tame turtle-doves fitting on the branch 
of the trees, on the walls, and roofs of houſe, 
cooing uncegſingly, p. 205. 

Theſe, according to the Doctor, were tam 
turtle-doves. They were found in a tems, 
not heard as they travelled in the country ; and 
their number was very /arge: fitting ever 
where—on trees, on walls, and on the roofs, 

There is a difficulty which may have pr. 
ſented itſelf to ſome minds, and which thi 
account of the tame turtle-doves of Guzel. 
Hiſſar may remove. They migrate on the 
approach of winter. Now in that ſeaſon, it 
appears by a quotation from a Jewiſh writer, 
mentioned in a preceding volume', pigeons ar 
not wont to have young ones: how then coul 
that law of Moſes be obeyed, which relates t 
matters that happen at all times of the year, 
and which enjoined them to bring for an cf 
fering to the Lord two turtle-doves, or tu 
young pigeons? But now it may be obſeril 
from hence, that if young pigeons could ndt 
be procured, as being in the winter, fan 
turtle-doves might ſupply their place, ther 
being doubtleſs great numbers of them then 
in Judæa; as there are now at Guzel-Hiſar. 
A religious conſideration muſt have engage 
the Jews to keep them; which can have 10 
influence on the inhabitants of Aſia Minor d 
our time, 


* Obſerv. on divers Pal. of Script. vol. 2, ch. 9, obſ. !5 
Lev. 12. 8. ch. 14. 22, &c. 
= TY As 
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As to the other point — their being eaten, 
that appears evident from Maz/let, who could 
not otherwiſe have pronounced concerning 
their goodneſs ; yet it ſhould ſeem, from the 
anſwers I received from ſome I conſulted on 
this point, who had been in the Holy-Land, 
that they are not very commonly uſed for food 
there at this time, ſince they did not remember 
ever to have eaten of them in that country. 

They may be kept, poſſibly, at this time 
in ſuch numbers in the Leſſer Aſia, merely for 
pleaſure ; but it is certain that St. Jerome, 
who lived long in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
lem, ſpeaks of fat turtles as luxurious eat- 
ing, numbering them with pheaſants, and 
another bird which has been ſuppoſed to be 
the Aſiatic partridge by ſome ; but by others 
a different kind of bird, but what they could 
ot well determine *, (attagen Ionius being the 
Latin name.) | It 


* Procul ſint a conviviis tuis phaſides aves, craſſi turtures, 
attagen Tonicus, & omnes aves, quibus ampliſſima patrimonia 
pvolant, Nec ideo te carnibus veſci non putes, ſi ſuum, le- 
dorum, atq; cervorum, & quadrupedum animantium eſcu- 
lentias reprobes. Non enim hæc pedum numero, ſed 
uavitate guftus judicantur. Ep. ad Salvinam de Viduitate 
ervanda, 

We cannot with certainty,” ſays Francis in a note 
on the ſecond Epode, © determine what the rhombus, ſcarus, 
or attagen were.” If there are various birds not common- 
y known to us, even in our country, very delicious eating, 
Is thoſe called by the Scotch caperkyly, thoſe called black 
ame, and ptarmigans, (fee Append. to Pennant's Tour, 
76g,) can it be any wonder we have not a very determi- 
te knowledge of what the ancient Greeks and Romans 
nant, by ſoine of the terms they made uſe of? Norden 
mentions 
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It may not be amiſs to add to the pre. 
ceding account, relating to the 7ameneſ; if 
many turtle-doves, what the Baron de Tot 
fays in the Prelim. Diſc. to his Men, 
p. xvii, and in p. 208 of the firſt part d 
them. In the firſt place he remarks, tht 
pigeons are more wild in Turkey than with u, 
becauſe they are more neglected. In the othe, 
that turtle-doves, on the contrary, are extren: 
amiliar there. The government, he tells uz, 
while their ſubjects are treated with great f. 
gour, is very compaſſionate to theſe birds 
allowing ſo much per cent. in favour of them: 
A cloud of theſe birds conſtantly alight on 
* the veſſels which croſs the port of Conſtan- 
* tinople, and carry this commodity, unco- 
« yered, either to the magazines or the mill. 
* The boatmen never oppole their greedinels 
This permiſſion to feaſt on the grain bring 
c them in great numbers, and familiarize 
* them to ſuch a degree, that I have ſe 
* them ſtanding on the ſhoulders of tix 


mentions a bird they ſhot in Egypt called coramane, & of the 
« ſize of a woodcock, of a delicious taſte ; but till more 
& efteemed on account of it's fine note. The Turks give ſu 
« them eight or ten ſequins, when they are taken young and 
© have been taught to ſing. With regard to their beauth 
« it conſiſts only in their large eyes; for their feathers dc 
cc not differ from thoſe of the wild duck.” Vol. 2, p. 3 
According to Pliny, lib. 9, cap. 48, the attagen when 
abroad ſings, though ſilent when taken, which much bett! 
agrees with the coramaxgs, than birds of the partridge lin. 
It is true Iania and Agypt are two very different counts 
but there are other birds that paſs from the one to 
other: whether this ſpecies doth is not ſaid. 

«© rowers, 
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« rowers, watching for a vacant place, where 
« they may fill their crops in their turn.” 

It could not be difficult to detain in Judza, 
through the winter, as many as they choſe to 
do, by taking care to feed them. 


OBSERVATION CLV. 


Dr. Chandler ſeems to ſuppoſe, that the 
elive-groves are the principal places for the 
ſhooting of birds *; and in his other volume, 
containing an account of his travels in Greece, 
he obſerves, that when the olive blackens, va/? 
in. %s of doves, pigeons, thruſhes, and other 
co- ird, repair to the olive-groves for food: the 
11; connexion then between Noah's dove and an 
eh, Nolive-leaf, Gen. viii. 11, is not at all unna- 
ing tural, 
izes WF The tops of olive-trees might alone, poſſibly, 
en be in view of the place where the ark was 
tie chen floating, though it is a tree of only a mid- 
ding height; but if the dove ſawa great number 
No other trees appear above the water, it was 
mort natural for it to repair to olive- trees, where 
it had been wont to ſhelter itſelf, preferably 
to others, according to this account. As to 
branches of olives being uſed afterwards as 
ymbols of peace, that could be nothing to 


kind | Trav. in Aſia Minor, p. 84. 
i F. 127. So Haſſelquiſt heard the nightingale among 
o the e willows by the river — and among the olive- trees 


« Judza, p. 212, 
vers, | Noah, 
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Noah, as, moſt probably, the aſſociating the 
ideas of reconciliation and peace with an olive. 
branch was the work of after times. 


OBSERVATION CLVI. 


Ezekiel ſuppoſes * the Great, by which he 
means the Mediterranean Sea, was very full of 
fiſh : I would obſerve, that it was not necel. 
fary, as to the Jews, to derive this apprehen- 
fion from the fiſh brought by the men of Thr 
to Jeruſalem *; their own people might dray 
this knowledge, from the fiſh they found nei 
what were indiſputably their own ſhores. 

Doubdan, ſpeaking of his going by ſea from 
Sidon to Joppa, (or Jaffa, as he calls it,) in 
his way to Feruſalem, ſays, that on his enter- 
ing into that port, they found it ſo aboundin 
in fiſh, © that a great fiſh purſuing one ſome- 
*« what leſs, both of them ſprung at the fam: 
& time above three feet out of the water; the 
* firſt dropped into the middle of the bark, 
* and the other fell ſo near that they had 
« well nigh taken it with their hands: thi 
* happened very luckily, as it afforded ou Ber 
5 failors a treat. 

Had he told us of what kind the tw 
fiſhes were, it would not at all have been di- 


Ch. 47. 10. — © Their fiſh ſhall be according to the! 
c kinds, as the fiſh of the Great Sea, exceeding man). 
* Nehem. 13. 16. | 
3 Voy. de la Terre-Sainte, p. 40. ; 2 
agreeable: 
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agreeable : for want of it I am not able even 
to begin a liſt of the ſpecies of fiſh which haunt, 
or which viſit the Jeiſh ſhores. This is a de- 
/deratum in the natural hiſtory of that country. 
There is a vaſt variety in that ſea, but they 
have particular places, in which many of the 


found in other parts of the Mediterranean. 

Though the coaſt of that part of Syria which 
is denominated Palæſtine, is not remarkable 
for the number of it's ports, yet beſides Joppa, 
St. John d'Acre, Caypha under Mount Carmel, 
and a few others that might be named, there 
are ſome creeks, and ſmall convenient places, 
where little veſſels, (and ſuch are thoſe that 
are uſed for fiſning,) may ſhelter themſelves, 
and land what they take, though there are 
very few rivers on all that coaſt. To theſe 
ing places Deborah ſeems to refer, when ſhe ſays, 
n- © Ather continued on the ſea-ſhore, and abode 
mM “ in his breaches,” or creeks, as it is tranſlat- 
the led in the margin *. 


rk, do we are told that Ali Bey, marching from 
had Caipha to Joppa by land, ſet out on the 12th 
— of Auguſt, and croſſing Mount Carmel, came 
0 


dn the 16th near Joppa, and pitched his camp 
y a brook north-eaſtward of the town, at a 
ittle diſtance from it; but the ſhips anchored 


The Hiſtory of Ali Bey's Revolt ſays, that from Czſa- 
ea to Joppa are 15 or 16 miles, and that about a mile and 
af before you come to Joppa you croſs a ſmall rivulet, 
ach is the only running water in all that fertile country, 
þ 185, Judges 5. 17. 


Tas. IV. O in 


different ſorts appear, and which are not to be 
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in a creek, about fix miles to the northward 
of Joppa '. 

So Rauwolff informs us, that when his ve. 
{el got clear of the frigates that came out from 
all ſides near Caypha to ſeize upon it, and got 
about Mount Carmel, two ſhips purſued them, 
but were forced to leave them *: this ſhows 
there are ſeveral places where ſmall ſhips may 
put in and anchor, and where the children of 
Aſher might continue in their ſhips, purſuing 
their marine employments; while others of the 
neighbouring tribes were hazarding their live 
in fighting for their country by land. 

What Doubdan faith of the fiſh that jumped 
out of the ſea near Joppa, in purſuit of an- 
ther large fiſh, by which means one of then 
was taken, and feaſted on by the ſeamen, 2nd 
the other narrowly eſcaped, may put us Il 
mind of the adventure of Tobit, on the bank 
of the Tigris: a fiſh leaping out of the watt. 
and darting at him, as an object of prey: 
If one fiſh threw itſelf out of the ſea in pur- 
ſuit of another, a voracious fiſh may poſſi 
have thrown itſelf out of the water, dartiny 
at a naked man that ſtood on the margin 0 
the river. Fiſh certainly frequently devout 
men that they find in the water, not ol 
when they find them dead, but when tix 
happen on them alive. But as the book d 
Tobit lays the ſcene of this very unuſual cv 


, 5 126, 127. 
* Ray's Travels, p. 224, 225. 
$6. | 
| 01 
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on the bare of the Tigris, it may not be im- 
proper to ſubjoin a quotation from Thevenot '. 
It relates to his voyage down the Tigris, 
the river that is mentioned in Tobit. This 
« evening, about nine o'clock, one of the men 
« in our #e/eck*, with an hook took a great 
« fiſh; it was about five foot long, and 
« though it was as big as a man, yet he told 
me it was a young one, and that com- 
© monly they are much bigger. The head of 
« it was. above a foot long ; the eyes four 
* inches above the jaws, round, and as big 
« as a braſs farthing ; the mouth of it was 
* round, and being opened, as wide as the 
mouth of a cannon, ſo that my head could 
* eafily have gone into it; about the mouth, 
on the outſide, it had four white long beards 
of fleſh, as big as one's little finger ; it was 
* all over covered with ſcales like to thoſe of 
da carp; it lived _ out of the water, died 
when they opened the belly to ſkin it, and 
was a female: the fleſh of it was white, 
taſted much like a tunny, and was as ſoft 
and looſe as flax.“ | 
There are then very large fiſh in the Tigris. 
But if any of my readers, after all, ſhould be 
diſpoſed to conſider this adventure of Tobit as 
pocryphal, he will not, I imagine, be guilty 
a mortal fin in ſo doing. 
Our tranſlation however, it is but juſtice 


out 
alt 


F 


he 


: It is in part 2, book 1, ch. 13, p. 59. 
A particular ſort of veſſel uſed on that river. 
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to remark, has improperly given the Engliſh p 
reader to underſtand, xa Tobit and his com-. 
panion, without the help of any others to 

aſſiſt them, eat up this whole great fiſh, ver. ;; g. 
And when they had roaſted the fiſh, they im 
did cat it. The Greek original only 5 fa 


And having roaſted the fiſh, they eat: w. 
what they thought fit of it. W( 
lot 

x W( 

OBSERVATION CLVII. an 


People of power in the Eaſt are wont to be þr 
moſtly very oppreſſive, and the expenſivench Br 
of their Harams, or, in other words, of their WW: 
Wes, appears to be one of the cauſes of ther Wiſ« 

great oppreſſions; which ſeems to be exactly Wi* 
— the prophet Amos had in view, in . 
beginning of his fourth chapter, where he 
compares the ladies of Iſrael to fatted bine. co 

As commentators of former times ſeem, , 
me, to have moſt unhappily jumbled and con. WW 
founded things together, in their explanation « iſ | 
this prophetic paſſage, (at leaſt hob that! 
have conſulted, ) it may not be diſagreeable u 
collect together ſome obſervations upon it. 

It is not at all uncommon for the prophets, BF* 
to compare the great men of their own natio! W* | 
to males of this kind of animal, Pſ. xxii. 1 . 
Deut. xxxtii. 17, as well as thoſe of other -ﬀſ* + 
tions, Pf. Ixviii. 30, If. xxxiv. 7, Here Amd 

| uſes a word that denotes the females of thil 
ſpecith 
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ſpecies, which in courſe ſhould ſignify the 
women of diſtinction in Iſrael. 

Their maſters that were required to bring 
fattening food and drink points out, under the 
image of what was done to kine that were 
fatting, thoſe ſupplies, with reſpect to food, 
which the luxurious ladies of that country 
would, it was to be expected, require of their 
lords. Nor is it to be imagined, that they 
would not equally demand ſplendid clothing, 
and expenſive ornaments. | 

That, in conſequence, occaſioned the op- 
preſſing the poor and cruſhing the needy. So Le 
Bruyn deſcribes the women of the Levant, 
* 2s having ſuch a paſſion for dreſs, that they 
never think themſelves richly enough attir- 
* ed, without any attention to their rank, or 
any conſideration whether their circum- 
* ſtances will admit of it..“ Chardin's ac- 
count of the Perſian ladies is juſt the ſame. 
* The great luxury of the Perſians is in theit 
ſeraglios, the expence of which is immenſe, 
* owing to the number of women they keep 
there, and the profiufion their love to them 
* cauſes, Rich new habits are continually pro- 
cured for them, perfumes are conſumed there 
in abundance, and the women, being brought 
up and ſupported in the moſt refined _— 
tuouſneſs, uſe every artifice to procure for 
" themſelves whatever pleaſes them, without 


Tome 1, p. 450. This follows the account of the 


Xtreme avidity of the men, ſo as to ſtick at nothing to 
procure money. 


O 3 « capcernipg 
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5 concerning themſelves about what they 
* coſt'.” Such expenſiveneſs occaſions great 
oppreſſion now, and, it ſeems, did ſo among 
the Iſraelites in the days of Amos. 

Out of theſe fatting-ſtalls they were to he 
driven by the hand of an enemy, for breaches 
are ſuppoſed to be made in the buildings in 
which they were kept, through which the 
were to be driven, every one out of her tal! 
through ſuch a breach, prophetically marking 
out, by a continuation of the ſame image, the 
making breaches in the cities of their habit:- WM © 
tion, and forcing them out of thoſe places d 
their luxury. 

The ad verſe need not be ſo underſtood if © 
to vary the image, and from comparing then 
to fatted kine in one verſe, in the next to 
repreſent them as fiſhes taken away by hooks. 
The words in the original fignify thorns, con- {p 
ſequently any ſtraight ſharp-pointed thing uit 
well as one bent, or an hook. And when ituM ih 
remembered that animals of this kind, as wel vi 
as aſſes, are driven along by a ſharp-pointei i de 
ſtick, or ſome ſuch kind of inſtrument, th alc 
ad verſe is decyphered, and brought to be «M © 
an homogeneous nature with the preceding {cc 
and following verſe. no 

That this is the cuſtom in thoſe countris MF {er 
we learn from Maundrell. Franks a po 
*© obliged either to walk on foot, or elſe | , 
e ride upon aſſes. ..... When you are mount 


ed, the maſter of the aſs follows his beaſt l 
Tome 2, p. 55. 0 he 
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« the place whither you are diſpoſed to go; 
« goading him up behind with a ſharp-pointed 
flick, which makes him diſpatch his ſtage 
« with great expedition. Oxen are driven 
there, according to him, after the ſame man- 
ner. The country-people were now every 
« where at plough in the fields, in order to 
« ſow cotton. Twas obſervable that in 
* ploughing they uſed goads of an extraor- 
* dinary ſize. Upon meaſuring of ſeveral, 
* I found them about eight foot long, and at 
the bigger end fix inches in circumference. 
They were armed at the leſſer end with a 
* ſharp prickle for driving the oxen, and at the 
* other end with a ſmall ſpade, or paddle of 
iron, ſtrong and maſly, for cleanſing the 
* plough from the clay that encumbers it in 
* working *.”” If oxen then, and females of that 
ſpecies, are wont to be driven along by goads, 
it cannot be wondered at that the prophet 
ſhould repreſent the carrying away into capti- 
vity of the Iſraelitiſh ladies, (conſidered un- 
der the image of kine,) by the driving them 
along by goads : he ſhall take you away 
with ſharp-pointed inſtruments,” for that 
ſeems to be the preciſe meaning of the word; 
not hooks, nor even thorns, in an excluſive 
ſenſe, but in general things that are ſharp- 
pointed“. 


P. 130, edit. 5. P. 110, 11, 
Even ſhields, which anciently oftentimes had a ſharp 


— kned in the middle of the outſide ſurface, 1 Kings 
» 30 


Q 4 ] can 
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I can aſſign no reaſon why thorns, (or ſharp. 


pointed things,) ſuch as were uſed for taking 


, are mentioned in the laſt clauſe, unleſs it 
ſhould be underſtood to mean the great ſeve. 
rity with which the women of Iſrael would 
be driven away, in the laſt captivity of thoſe 
of the ten tribes under Hoſhea. Inſtruments 
not very unlike the Eaſtern goads have been 
uſed, I think, for catching fiſh, and were 
meant by our tranſlators when they uſed the 
term f/h-ſpears, Job xli. 7; but then they 
muſt have been much ſharper than goads, in 
order to ſecure the fiſh *. But a goad ſharpen- 
ed to a point like a fiſh-ſpear, muſt have been 
a dreadtul inſtrument to drive cattle with, 
wounding them ſo as to occaſion great anguilh 
in their travelling along, and therefore not an 
improper repreſentation, of the great ſeverity 
uſed in driving the latter captives under Ho- 
ſhea into Aſſyria. Eq 

My reader will obſerve here, that I ſuppoſe 
the word tranſlated © poſterity” in the 20 
verſe, means rather the remainder, thoſe that 
came after them that were firſt carried away 
of the ten tribes: ſo the word is twice uſed, 
Ezek. xxiii. 25, once tranſlated remnant, and 
the other time re/fidue. And, agreeab ly to this, 
we find the people of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes were carried away at twice, the more 


* So Camden, in his account of our native 755 tell 

us, that thoſe that live by the ſides of Solway Frith hum 

ſalmons, whereof there is great _ there, with /pears l 
idiſdale. 

northern 


horſeback. Under his account of 
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northern and eaſtern parts by Tiglath-Pile- 
ſer, the reſt ſeveral years after by Shalma- 
neſer *, and it is natural to ſuppoſe the treat- 
ment theſe laſt met with was more ſevere than 
what the firſt felt. 

The laſt clauſe probably was deſigned to 
exprels whither they were to be driven, as 
ſome of the old tranſlations underſtood it to 
mean, but it is not the deſign of theſe papers 
to examine matters of that kind. It is ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, that the two words of the 
2d verſe, the one rendered hooks in our verſion, 
the other fiſh-hooks, I ſhould ſuppoſe mean 
ſharp-pointed inſtruments uſed for the driv- 


ing away of cattle ; but the laſt ſuppoſed to 


be more pointed than the firſt, and ſharpened 
to ſuch a degree, as even to be fit for the 
ſtriking of filh. Ye ſhall be driven away, ye 
fatted kine of Iſrael, as with goads ; and the laſ 
parcel of you with mſtruments ſharp as fiſhe 


ſpears, 


OBSERVATION CLVIII. 


Among ſeveral of the ſmaller tribes of the 


Eaſtern people, who are a good deal indepen- 
dent, perſons take upon them to do them- 
(elves juſtice, if they think they are injured, 
without much notice of it being taken by their 
ſuperiors. A ſtate of things ſo nearly reſem- 
bling anarchy. as appears very ſurpriſing to 


| - aKings 15, 29. Ch. 17. 3, 6. 
: Europeans. 
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Europeans, It ſeems to have been the fame 
anciently. 

Niebuhr ſays, that if two Schechs of the 
Druſes quarrel, they ſend their peaſants 
* into the village of their enemy, cauſe the 
« inhabitants to be maſſacred, cut down the 
«© mulberry and olive-trees, and the Emir 
« oftentimes doth not puniſh theſe exceſles*.” 
In other caſes he mentions the burning if 
houſes. 

I ſhould ſuppoſe we are to underſtand the 
Philiſtines burning the ſpouſe of Samſon and 
her father, not as the conſequence of the r. 
gular deciſion of the nation; but the umu. 
tuary exerciſe of juſtice like that of the modem 
Druſes.—Samſon, a principal Iſraelite, burnt, 
they were informed, ſome of their corn- fields 
their vineyards and olive- yards, in conſequence 
of an injury he had received; and thoſe that 
ſuffered that loſs revenged it, by ſetting fire i 
the houſe of him that provoked him to this 
vengeance, in which he and his daughte 
miſerably periſhed. Judges xv. 6, 


OBSERVATION CLIX. 


A great likeneſs appears, between the mi. 
nagements of the Jews, when the chief captall 


The chiefs of their villages : each village having it 
Schech. The Druſes being one of the ſorts of people thi 
inhabit Libanus. 

The head of that nation, 

3 Voy. en Arabic & en d'autres Pays, tome 2, p. 55% 
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of the Roman garriſon of Jeruſalem preſented 
himſelf in the temple ', and the behaviour of 
the Perſian peaſants, when they go to court 
to complain of the governors under whom 
they live, upon their oppreſſions becoming in- 
tolerable, which reſemblance may place that 
paſſage of the Acts of the Apoſtles in the par- 
ticular point of ligbi, in which in truth it 
ought to be viewed. 

Sir John Chardin has given us an account of 
the behaviour of the Perſian peaſants on ſuch 
occaſions, in the 2d tome of his printed Tra- 
vels „ where he tells us, the people carry their 
complaints againſt their governors by companies, 
conſiſting of ſeveral hundreds, and ſometimes of a 
thouſand ; they repair to that gate of the palace 
near to which their prince is moſt likely to be, 
where they ſet themſelves to make the moſt hor- 
1d cries, tearing their garments, and throwing 
duſt into the air, at the ſame time demanding 
Juſtice, . . . The king, upon hearing theſe cries, 
ſends to know the occaſion of them. The people 
deliver their complaint in writing, upon which 
be lets them know, that he will commit the cog- 
mance of the affair to ſuch, or ſuch an one. 
In conſequence of which it ſeems juſtice is 
wont to be done them. 

Thus when the Jews found St. Paul in the 
Temple, prejudiced as they were againſt him 
in general, and then irritated by a miſtaken 
notion, that he had polluted that holy place 


Acts 22. 23. P. 222, | 
by 
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by the introduction of Greeks into it, they 
raiſed a tumult, and appeared to be on the 
point of tearing the apoſtle in pieces; but no 
account of throwimg duſt into the air, or any 
mention of their garments, or long- continued 
cries; there was only an exclamation of the 
Aſiatic Jews ſtirring up the people of Jeru- 
falem againſt the apoſtle, a running of the 
people together upon that, a dragging him 
out of that court in which the Jews worſhip. 
ped into the court of the Gentiles, and then 
falling upon him, and beating him with ſuch 
violence as would have ended in the loſs of his 
life; when the chief captain of the Roman 
ſoldiers, who reſided in a caſtle adjoining to 


the Temple, hearing the tumult, immediately 


haſtened thither, upon which they left beating 
the apoſtle, and applied themſelves to him as 
the principal perſon in the government then 
there, with confuſed cries that he knew not 
what to make of ; but upon his giving leave 
to Paul to explain the affair in their hearing, 
they grew into more violent rage than ever, 
but not daring to attempt doing themſelves 
juſtice as before, they demanded juſtice much 
in the fame manner as the Perſian peaſants 
now do: by loud cries; throwing down with 
apparent anguiſh their clothes on the ground, 
after tearing them in pulling them off witi 
violent emotions, and throwing up duſt. 

I have, in another volume, touched upon 
this circumſtance of the hiſtory of St. Luke, 
and recited the ſentiments of two different 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen on this throwing up the duſt ; but 
2s both of them may appear rather too refined 
and far fetched, 1 thought it might be agree- 
able, to ſet down Sir John Chardin's account 
of the way of applying for ſuſtice in Perſia, 
which very exactly tallies with the account 
here given of the Jews, and leads us to con- 
ider their conduct, merely as a demand of juſtice 
from the Roman commandant in Jeruſalem, 
according to the uſual Afiatic form, which 
continues to this day. 


OBSERVATION CLX. 


The feet as well as the hands of criminals 
are wont to be ſecured, ſome how or other, 
by the people of the Eaſt, when they are 
brought out to be puniſhed; to which there 
ſeems to be a plain alluſion in the Old Teſ- 
tament. 

Thus when Irwin was among the Arabs of 
Upper Egypt, where he was very ill-uſed, 
but his wrongs afterwards redrefled by the 
Great Sheik there, who had been abſent, and 
who, it ſeems, was a man of exeinplary pro- 
bity and virtue, he tells us, that upon that 
Sheik's holding a great court of juſtice, about 
Irwin's affairs and thoſe of his companions, 
the baſtinado was given one of thoſe that had 
nJured them, which he thus deſcribes in a 
note, p. 271: © The priſoner is placed up- 
right on the ground, with bis hands and feet 
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ce bound together, while the executioner ſtands 
c before him, and, with a ſhort ſtick, ſtrikes 
e him with a ſmart motion on the outſide of 
« his knees. The pain which ariſes from the{ 
« ſtrokes is exquiſitely ſevere, and which ng 
* conſtitution can ſupport for any continu- 
eee. 

As the Arabs are extremely remarkable for 
their retaining old cuſtoms, we have jul 

ounds of believing, that when malefacton 
in the Eaſt were puniſhed, by beating, and 
perha ps with death by the ſword, their hank 
were bound together, and allo their feet. 

How impertinent, according to this, is the 
interpretation that Victorinus Strigelius gives d 
2 Sam. iii. 34! as heis cited by Biſhop Patrick 
in his Commentary on thoſe words: The 
& king lamented over Abner, and ſaid, Die 


«« Abner as a fool dieth ? Thy hands were nil 


* bound, nor thy feet put into fetters: as 1 
* man falleth before wicked men, ſo felleli 
pe _ And all the people wept again ov: 
Strigelius, ſays the Biſhop, ** thinks that 

« David, in theſe words, diſtinguiſhes hin 
« from thoſe criminals, whoſe hands being 
“ tied behind them, are carried to execution; 
« and from thoſe idle ſoldiers, who being 
taken captive in war, have fetters clap! 
«© upon their legs, to keep them from rut- 
* ning away. He was none of theſe ; neither 
« a notorious offender, nor a coward”. . - 
Patrick adds, The plain meaning __ f 
8 4c he; 
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« he; that if his enemy had ſet upon him 
« openly, he had been able to make his part 
good with him.“ 

How impertinent the latter part of what 
Strigelius ſays! how foreign from the thought 
of David, not to ſay inconſiſtent with itſelf, 
the explanation of the Engliſh prelate ! What 
is meant appears to be ſimply this: Died Ab- 
ner as a fool, that is, as a bad man, as that 
word frequently ſignifies in the Scriptures ? 
Died he as one found on judgment to be cri- 
minal dieth? No! Thy hands, O Abner ! 
were not bound as being found ſuch, nor thy 
feet confined ; on the contrary, thou wert treat- 
e with honour by him whoſe buſineſs was to 
judge thee, and thy attachment to the houſe 
of Saul eſteemed rather generous than culpa- 
ble: as the beſt of men may fall, fo felleſt 


thou by the ſword of treachery, not of juſ- 


tice ! 


 OBsERvaTion CLXI. 


Britons, who are uſed to ſlowneſs, and ſo- 
lemnity of procedure, with regard to ſuppoſed 
criminals ; who always expect a number of 
independent perſons ſhould be concerned in de- 
termining their fate, and thoſe their equals in 
rank '; who find a conſiderable length of time 
5 wont to intervene between condemnation 


LA jury of their peers. 
and 
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and execution; and this execution openly per- «1 
formed, in the preſence of all that chooſe to p. 
attend; are wont to be ſurpriſed, as well as Ml 
pained, on reading accounts of the Oriental WW by 
privacy, rapidity, and filent ſubmiſſion of their lt th 
t men, when they are put to death, which Wl th 
appear both in the Turkith and Perſian Hiſ. WW pr 
tories. | 00 
What Thevenot * ſays, concerning the man- in 
ner of putting great men among the Turks to MW tor 
death, is confirmed by a multitude of other WW thi 
writers. When, it ſeems, the enemies of 2 Www: 
great man have gained influence enough over ! 


the prince to procure a warrant for his death, NV 


a capidgi (the name of the officers who exe- 
cute theſe orders) is ſent to him, who “ ſhews 
« him the order he has to carry back his 
c head; the other takes the Grand Signior's 
4 order, kiſſes it, puts it upon his head in 
« ſign of reſpect, and then having performed 
* his ablution and faid his prayers, freely 
« gives up his head: the capidgi having 
% ſtrangled him (or cauſed ſervants whom he 
* brought purpoſely with him to do it) cuts 
« off his head, and brings it to Conſtantino- 
te ple. Thus they blindly obey the Grand 
« Signior's order, the ſervants never offering 
* to hinder the executioner, though thele 
% caprdges come very often with few or 10 
« attendants at all.” 

Sir John Chardin gives a ſimilar account d 


* 


the WW Ve 
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the /ilent, haſty, and unobſtructed manner of 

putting the great men of Perſia to death. 

Much the fame method, it ſeems, was uſed 

by the ancient Few!/h princes. Benaiah was 
| the capidgi, to uſe the modern Turkiſh term, 

that was ſent by Solomon to put Adonijab, a 
prince of the blood, to death; and Joab, the 
commander of the army in chief. A capidgi, 
in like manner, beheaded John Baptiſt in pri- 
ſon, and carried his head away with him to 
the court of Herod the Tetrarch *. So a capidgt 
was ſent to take off the head of the prophet 
Eliſha, by King Jehoram, but the execution 
was prevented, by the king's immediately fol- 
lowing, and receiving a prophetic aſſurance, 
that the famine that then moſt terribly diſ- 
treſſed the city ſhould terminate in four and 
twenty hours“. 

Great energy will be given to the term me/ſ- 
ners of death, mentioned by Solomon, Prov. 
xvi. 14, if we underſtand thoſe words of the 
apidgis of the ancient Jewiſh princes: The 
' wrath of a king is as meſſengers of death, 
but a wiſe man will pacify it” His wrath 
Puts @ man in danger of immediate death, and 
ay chill the blood lite the appearance of a ca- 
15 ; but by wiſdom a man may ſometimes eſcape 
he danger. 

The behaviour of E//ha may be ſuppoſed 
be a proof, that the ancient Jews were not 


" 1 Kings 2. 25. 2 Ver. 29, 30, 34. 
Matt. 14. 10, 11, 2 Kings 6. 32, 33. 


Vor. IV. * ſo 
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ſo ſubmiſſive to the orders brought by the 
meſſengers of death, of that country, as the 
Turks and Per/ians of later times. Tehoran!; 
ſending however only a ingle perſon, to take 
off the head of the prophet, ſeems to ſhoy 
that they were, or nearly ſo. It is to be e- 
membered, that the capidgis of later ages, 
have been perſuaded ſometimes to delay an 


execution, or attempts at leaſt have been made : 
uſe of to perſuade them to do it, in hope of: 
counter-order ; and at other times the con- 
demned perſon may have delayed a while th: Wh 
making his appearance, imagining there might h 
be a relenting in the prince. Chardin he t. 
given us an example of the firſt, in the caſe of Bi f 
a black ſervant, that went along with his ma- de 
ter to take off the head of a Perſian gener, ur 
and who joined with the ſuppoſed criminal u tn 
begging for a little delay, but who could a Bi to 
prevail, when ſcarcely was the meſſenger d ch 


death remounted on his horſe, when a counter: de 
order was brought, and the general's deati 

very much regretted by the prince that com- 
manded it. 


Eliſha, it ſhould ſeem, begged the elders d 


| Ifrael that were with him, to detain the me 


ſenger of death a few minutes at the doo, fer 
till the king ſhould arrive, who was lol Bi of 
following him, probably as repenting of wilt to: 
he had commanded. He could not, howes Wil the 


forbear exclaiming, when he ſaw the propit* off, 


. Voy. tome Iz P« 148, deir 
who, 
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who, I ſhould apprehend, had given him 

hopes of deliverance out of the hands of 

the king of Syria, who had been promiſing 
him favour if he yielded, and at the fame 
mme threatening him if he perſiſted in hold- 
ing out the city againſt him, exclaiming, I 
gay, This calamity is of God! it cannot be 
avoided ! why ſhould I wait any longer in a 
vain expectation of eſcaping from him, by 
depending, O Eliſha, on thy flattering aſſu- 
rances of not falling into his hands, through 
which aſſurances my people are expiring with 
hunger, and even mothers conſtrained to eat 
WH their own children? Then the prophet per- 
| WF fuaded him to wait twenty-four hours longer, 
- Wy declaring, with great poſitiveneſs and preciſion, 
upon pain of being put immediately to death, 
that within that time plenty ſhould be reſtored 
to Samaria. After ſome ſuch a manner as 
this, I ſhould think, this paſſage is to be un- 
derſtood. | | 


OBSERVATION CLXII. 


None of the commentators I have ſeen, 
ſem to me to have given the true explanation 
of that expreſſion of ſacred hiſtory, relating 
to the extermination of ancient royal families in 
the Eaſt, which deſcribeth every male as cut 
off, © There was no one remaining, either 
but up or left in Iſrael:“ the expreſſion 
being to be underſtood, I apprehend, as ſigni- 

= tying, 
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fying, that no one ſhould remain, in a fitu. WM co 
tion from whence it might be expected h: WM fre 
would aſſert, and endeavour to make good, dit 
his claim to the crown; nor any one left of 
thoſe from whom nothing was apprehended, to 
either on the account of mental or bodily im- lia 
perfection, or the unſuſpicious temper of the Hof 
conqueror. ch 

The expreſſion is made uſe of in relation vw 
the families of Jeroboam *, and Ahab *, king he: 
of Iſrael ; and occurs alſo in ſome other places ¶ Te 

of holy writ', which may be illuſtrated by due 
explaining the phraſe as uſed in relation ol « 
thoſe two ancient royal families of the Jewih {Wim 
nation. g 

The explanations of commentators are ver ma 

various, but none of them ſatisfactory. That the 

which I have to propoſe, and would ſubmit or 
the reader, is founded on Eaſtern hiſtorical 
events. 

Sometimes, when a ſucceſsful prince has en- 
deavoured to extirpate the preceding royal fi- 
mily, ſome of them have eſcaped the ſlaughte, 
and have ſecured themſelves in ſome imprey- 
nable fortreſs, or place of great ſecrecy; hit 
others have ſought an aſylum in ſome forcig! 


" 1Kings, 14. 18. © Therefore behold, I will br" 
&« evil upon the houſe of Jeroboam, and will cut off from 
« Jeroboam him that pifleth againſt the wall, and him ti 
is ſhut up and left in Iſrael, and will take away the fem. 
« nant of the houſe of Jeroboam, as a man taketh aw 
* * "till it be all gone. 

* I Kings 21. 21, 2 Kings 9. 8. 

Deut. 32. 36, 2 Kings 14. 26. 


count!) 
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country, from whence they have occaſioned, 
from time to time, great anxiety and great 
WW difficulties to the uſurper of their crown. 
8 The word /but vp, ſtrictly ſpeaking, refers 
Js the two firſt of theſe caſes. When Atha- 
-lah endeavoured to deſtroy all the ſeed royal 

of Judah *, that ſhe might herſelf reign, one 

child alone was preſerved, Joaſh by name, 
0 WW who was kept with great ſecrecy for ſome 
ears, hut up in a private apartment of the 
& WF Temple, from whence he was brought forth in 
die time, and actually recovered the crown. 
Other princes have ſhut up themſelves in 
1 {Wimpregnable fortreſſes, and from thence have 
given great alarm to their rivals, and, it 
may be, at length re-eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the government of their hereditary countries, 
cr of part of them. 

Thoſe of royal blood in either of theſe 
ktuations come, ſtrictly ſpeaking, under this 
Celcription, of perſons ſbut up. But the term 
may be uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, for thoſe 
princes that, by retiring into deſerts, or into 
oreign countries, preſerve themſelves from be- 
ing ſlain by thoſe that have uſurped the domi- 
ons of their anceſtors. Thus the term is 
pplied to David, when he lived in Ziklag, 
the time of King Saul, 1 Chron. xii. 1: 
No theſe are they that came to David to 
' Liklag, while he yet kept himſelf cloſe,” or 
nore exactly according to the Hebrew, as the 


« 2 Kings II, I. 
F 4 margin 
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margin obſerves, being yet ſhut up, ** becauſe 
« of Saul the ſon of Kiſh; and they were 
«© among the mighty men, helpers of the 
% war.” David did not ſhut himſelf up, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, in Zitlag. It is deſcribed 
as a town in the country, in contradiſtinction 
from the royal city of the Philiſtines, 1 Sam, 
XXVii. 5, perhaps then an unwalled town; 
but however that was, it is certain he did not 
confine himſelf in Z:#/ag, he was, on the 
contrary, continually making excur/ions from 
thence, as we are informed, ver. 8, &c. But 
being there in a fate of /afety, from whence he 
might in ſome favourable moment ſeize the 
kingdom, the term ſbut up is applied to him, 
in a leſs exact ſenſe. 

In this ſenſe, in like manner, Hadad of the 
king's feed in Edom, might be deſcribed as one 


ſhut up, in the time of King David, and his 


ſon Solomon: for retiring into Ægypt, be 
continued there waiting for ſome opportunity 
of repoſſeſſing himſelf of that country. And 
*« the Lord ſtirred up an adverſary unto Solo- 
* mon, Hadad the Edomite ; he was of the 
% king's ſeed in Edom. For it came to pals 
« when David was in Edom, and Joab the 
te captain of the hoſt was gone up to bur) 
ce the ſlain, after he had ſmitten every male u 
« Edon. . . . That Hadad fled, he and cer- 
« tain Edomites of his father's ſervants with 
him, to go into Ægypt; Hadad being y* 
* a little child, And they aroſe out of — 

« (jan, 
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« dian, and came to Paran; and they took 
« men with them out of Paran, and they came 
« to Ægypt unto Pharaoh king of Agypt, 
which gave him an houſe, and appointed 
* him victuals, and gave him land.” 1 Kings 
it 14; 15, 17, 18. 

But as to the families of Jerobaam and Ahab, 
God threatened, not only that they ſhould be 
deſpoiled of the kingdom, but that the de- 
ſtruction ſhould be without any hope of reco- 
rery, none being preſerved, either in ſome 
ſecret place of concealment among their 
friends ; or by flying to ſome ſtrong city, from 
whence they might excite great alarm, if not 
much trouble ; or by eſcaping into ſome fo- 
reign country, from whence their antagoniſt 
might dread their return; none by whoſe 
means it might be ſuppoſed thoſe families 
might recover themſelves, and regain the poſ- 
fon of the throne of the ten tribes. 

And not only ſo, but that no branch of 
thoſe families whatſoever ſhould remain, none 
t of thoſe from whom no danger was appre- 
hended. In later times in the Eaſt, ſometimes 
perſons of royal deſcent have been left alive, 
when the reſt of a family have been cut off, 
becauſe it was thought there were no grounds 
of ſuſpicion of any danger reſulting from them, 
either on account of defects in their under- 
ſtandings; blindneſs, or ſome other great 


— 


— 


Suppoſod intellacmual weakneſs probably ſaved the life of Da- 
"1d, when among the Philiſtines of Gath, 1 Sam. 21. 12—15. 
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bodily diſqualification '; or exquiſite diſſem. 
bling *: but none of the families of Jeraboan 
or Ahab were to be permitted to live on the{ 
accounts none ſhould eſcape; none ſhould in 
pity, and from unſuſpiciouſneſs, be left alive. 
The deſtruction was to be univerſal. Such, | 
ſhould think, is what is to be underſtood by 


the terms ſhut up and /efz7. 
This prophetic declaration is the more re- 
markable, as the entire extinction of a nume- 


* Blindneſs ſaved the life of Mohammed Khodabend:), 1 
Perſian prince of the ſixteenth century, when his brother 
Iſmael put all the reſt of his brethren to death, being ſpare! 
on = account that he had loſt his eye-fight. D' Herbelct, 

. 613, 

Ts And one of the anceſtors of this blind prince, of the 
ſame name of Iſmael, eſcaped by his having ſo much art, 
as to make a prince who had him and another ſon of that 
ambitious family, (which was almoſt extirpated on the ac- 
count of it's high pretences and great reſtleſſneſs,) believe 
that he e to retire from the world, and devote him- 
ſelf to religious retirement. D'Herbelot, p. 504. © 1ſmae, 
« and Ali Mirza his brother, having been made priſoners by 
Facoub Beghy the fon of Uſuncaſſan,” ſays this writer, 
from the Oriental hiſtories, © who had killed their father 
« Haidar in battle, were ſome time after ſet at liberty by 
% Roſtam Begh, who had ſucceeded Jacob his uncle. |: 
was not long befpre Roſtam Begh,repented of his having 
<«.-unchained theſe two young lions, who immediately ft 
ce out for Ardebi] their native country, and the burial- 
place of their anceſtors, under the pretence of ſpending 
<« the reſt of their days, in the habit of desviſhes, in h- 
« menting the death of their father, but in fact to give 
* new yigour to the Haidarian faction, which was ver) 
* powerful there, when Roſtam ſent people after them, 
* who killed Ali, but never could come up with Iſmael, 
* who took refuge in Ghilan, where one of the friends of 
* the late Scheith Haidar, his father, governed.” 


rous 
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rous royal family, ſuch as thoſe of the Eaſt 


are wont to be, is not eaſily accompliſhed. 
Great havock was made, from time to time, 
among the deſcendants of Ali, the fon in law 
of their prophet Mohammed, whoſe fami- 
y claimed the khalifate, or ſupreme power 
among the Mohammedans, by a ſuppoſed di- 
vine right, but it could never be effected, and 
its deſcendants are very numerous at this very 
day, and reign in ſeveral of thoſe countries. 

The Ommiades, or family which, in the 
opinion of many, uſurped what of right be- 
' W'onged to the family of Ali, which family of 
' WW 01ich was the firſt that poſſeſſed the khalif- 
lie in an hereditary way, were diſpoſſeſſed of 
this high dignity by another family, called 
Abaſſides, or the children of Abbas, but could 
not be extirpated, though the Abaſſides took 
great pains to do it, and were guilty of great 
barbarity in the attempt, without being able 
to accompliſh it. 

For we are told, that an uncle of the firſt 
of the khalifes of this new family, after the 
defeat of the before-reigning prince, af/embled 
about fourſeore of the houſe of Ommiah, to 
whom he had given quarter, and cauſed them to 
be all knocked on the head, by people intermixed 
among them armed with wooden clubs; after which 
wering their bodies with a carpet, he gave a 
Vreat entertainment upon that carpet to the offi- 
rs of his army, in ſuch a manner as to ſpend 
bat time of joy amidſt the laſt groans of theſe 

miſerable 
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miſerable wretches, who were ftill breathin 4 
But though the Abaſides deſtroyed all thoſe of 
the houſe, of Ommiah, on whom they could 
lay their hands, as we are informed in a pre- 
ceding part of the fame, and in the following 
page, and endeavoured to extirpate it, they 
could not effect it, for ſome eſcaped, and ap- 
peared with great luſtre elſewhere, reigning 
both in Spain and Arabia. 

It was otherwiſe with the houſes of Jen. 
boam, Baaſha *, and Ahab, 

If this explanation be admitted, it will en- 
able us more clearly to underſtand two or thre: 


other paſſages of Scripture. For when it is 


ſaid, 2 Kings xiv, 26, that the Lord fay 
e the affliction of Iſrael, that it was very 
e bitter: for there was not any ſhut up, not 
* any left, nor any helper for Iſrael,” the 


words ſhould ſeem to mean, that before the 


time of the prince there ſpoken of, Jeroboam 
the ſecond, there was no one of their mor 
eminent people, from whom they igt Fon! 
great expectations; nor any of thoſe in a mr 
obſcure flation, from which claſs of peopl: 
great deliverers have ſometimes been raiſed up 
to fave their native country; nor any helper 
for Iſrael among foreign princes, or general; 
but they ſeemed quite loſt, and devoted to 
ruin by the hand of the Syrian princes. 

In like manner, when Moſes ſays in his laſt 
ſong, © The Lord ſhall judge his people, and 


* D'Herbelot, p. 692. 1 Kings 16.3. 
9 «6 repent 
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« repent himſelf for his ſervants, when he 
« ſeeth that their power is gone, and there 1s 
« none ſhut up, or left” — None able to 
make head againſt their enemies, by means 
of ſtrong holds, or left among the people at 
hrge, from whom any ſupport could be ex- 
pected; the Lord will then, ſays Moſes, re- 
pent concerning his ſervants, that 1s, change 
the tenor of his conduct towards them. 


OBsERVATION CLXIII. 


It has been a frequent complaint among 
learned men, that it is commonly diffi- 
cult, and oftentimes impoſſible, to illuſtrate 
many paſſages of the Jewiſh hiſtory, referred 
to in the annals of their princes, and in the 
predictions of their prophets, for want of pro- 


| fane hiſtorians of the neighbouring nations 


of any great antiquity ; upon which I have 
been ready to think, that it might not be al- 
together- vain, to compare with thoſe more 
ancient tranſactions, events of a later date 
that have happened in thoſe countries, in 
nearly ſimilar circumſtances, fince human na- 
ture is much the ſame in all ages, allowing for 
the eccentricity that ſometimes ariſes, from 
ſome diſtinguiſhing prejudices of that parti- 
cular time. 

The ſituation of the Chriſtian kings of Je- 
ruſalem, in particular, in the twelfth century, 
bears in many reſpects a ſtrong reſemblance to 


that 
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that of the kings of Judah, and the hiſtory of 
the Croiſades may ſerve to throw ſome light 
on the tranſactions of the Jewiſh princes. At 
leaſt the comparing them — 2h may be 
amuſing. 

It is ſaid of King Uzz1ah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, 
that he went forth and warred againſt the 
« Philiſtines, and brake down the wall of 
% Gath, and the wall of Jabneh, and the wall 
* of Aſhdod, and built cities about Aſhdod, ani 
% among the Philiſtines.” Thus we find, in 
the time of the Croiſades, when that ancient 
city of the Philiſtines called Aſcalon, had fre- 

uently made inroads into the territories of 
the kingdom of Jeruſalem, the Chriſtians built 
two ſtrong caſtles not far from Aſcalon, and 
finding the uſefulneſs: of thoſe ſtructures, Kin 
Fulk, in the ſpring of the year of our Lord 1138, 
attended by the patriarch of Feruſalem and li 
other prelates, proceeded to build another call, 
called Blanche Guarda, which he garriſons 
with ſuch ſoldiers as hg could depend. upon, fur- 
niſhing them with arms and proviftons. Thiſ 
watching the people of Aſcalon, often. defeated 
their attempts, and ſometimes they did net con- 
tent themſelves with being en the defenſive, but 
attacked them, and did them great miſebit, 


gaining the. advantage of them. This. occaſioned 


thoſe who claimed a right to the adjoining coun- 
try, encouraged by the neighbourhood of ſuch d 
ſtrong place, to build many villages, in whit 


Or the White Watch-Tower. 


many 
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many families dwelt, concerned in tilling the 

ground, and raiſing proviſions for other parts of 

their territories. Upon this the people of Aſca- 

hu, finding themſelves encompaſſed round by a 

number of inexpugnable fortreſſes, began to grow 
I cory uneaſy at their ſituation, and to apply to 
Ag bt for help by repeated meſſages '. 

Exactly in the ſame manner, we may be- 

lieve, Uzziah built cities about A/hdod that 
WH were fortified, to repreſs the excurſions of it's 
WH inhabitants, and to ſecure to his people the 
WH fertile paſtures that laid thereabout, and which 
paſtures, I preſume, the Philiſtines claimed, 
and indeed all the low-land from the foot of 
the mountains to the ſea, but to which Iſrael 
claimed a right, and of a part of which this 
powerful Jewiſh prince actually took poſſeſ- 
hon, and made ſettlements for his people there, 
which he thus guarded from the Aſbdodites: 
He built cities about Aſhdod, even among 
e the Philiſtines, for ſo I would render the 
words, as the hiſtorian appears to be ſpeaking 
of the ſame cities in both clauſes. 

Uzziah did more than King Fulk could 
do, for he beat down the walls not only 
of Gath and Fabneh, two neighbouring cities, 
but of Add itſelf, which muſt have cut off 
all thoughts of their diſturbing the Jewiſh ſet- 
tlers, protected by ſtrong fortreſſes, when they 
themſelves laid open to thoſe garriſons. Aſca- 
lu, on the contrary, remained ſtrongly forti- 
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fied, though ſurrounded by Chriſtian for. MW 
treſſes. h 


OBsERvaTION CLXIV. 91 


In the time of the Croiſades, Aſpkelbn ap- le 
pears to have been by far the moſt powerful MW m 
of the five great cities of the ancient Philiſ- tl 
tines; and it ſhould ſeem to have been fo in MF © 
the time of the prophet Amos, from his man- << 
ner of deſcribing it I will cut off the in. * 
« habitant from Aſbdod, and him that S WM 
e the ſceptre from Aſhkelon.” Ch. i. 8. 

As the ſceptre among the Jews belonged to Ml ©* 
the tribe of Judah; ſo among the Philiſtine, * 
in the days of Amos, it belonged to 4/>4elm, Ml © 
which appears, in great part, to have been Wh /* 
owing to it's ſituation on the ſea-ſhore *, 

This may be thought ſomewhat ſtrange, le 
by thoſe that read the account the Archbithop Wilt *© 
of Tyre gives of the nature of the coaſt there. Wi © 
He ſays that city was of a ſemicircular form Ml 
the ſhore forming the chord, or ſemidiameter ; ti: & 
circular part being to the Eaſtward (or towaru i 
the land). Though ſeated on the ſhore, yi Ml N. 
it had no port, nor a ſafe ſtation for ſhips in tht H 
ſea oppoſite to it; but a ſandy coaſt, and dangeriu Mt © 
when the wind was conſiderable, and very mu! i © 
to be ſüiſpected unleſs the ſea was very calm. bi 


Gen. 49. 10. 2 See Jer. 47. 7, Zeph. 2. 6,7 
3 Geſta Dei, per Francos, p. 924. ; 
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Notwithſtanding all this, it appears in that 
hiſtory to have been looked upon as a moſt 
important town, by both the Ægyptians and 
Chriſtians of the Holy-Land, the firſt at 
great expence endeavouring to retain it, the 
others to get it into their hands, which at 
length they effected, but it was the laſt of the 
maritime towns of Syria that they got into 
their poſſeſſion, and a long time before they 
could accompliſh it, being frequently ſuc- 
coured from Ægypt by ſea. In p. 829 the 
archbiſhop tells us, all the maritime towns 
were then reduced under the Chriſtian power, 
excepting Tyre and Aſcalon ; in p. 841 he in- 
forms us, T'yre was taken by them in 1124; 
and in p. 929, 930, we have an account of 
the ſurrender of Aſcalon, but not 'till the 
year 1154. 

At the beginning of theſe Croifade wars, it 
ſeems indeed that hardly any but Aſhkelon 
remained of the five great cities of the Philiſ- 
tines: A/bdod is ſpoken of, p. 8 19, as a place 
whoſe ſituation was known, but the town 
gone; p. 886 mention is made of a hill on 
which, according to tradition, Gath ſtood, 
where they erected a caſtle which they called 
Hibelin ; p. 917 ſpeaks of the rebuilding Gaza, 
in the time of King Baldwin the third, which 
town then laid in ruins, and quite uninha- 
bited, 

The traces of great previous changes, in the 


country of the Philiſtines, may be remarked in 
the 
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the Holy Scriptures, and ſhould be obſerredliſÞi« ; 
with care by commentators. 4 


OBSERVATION CLXV. « | 


The poſſeſſing ſome place on, or near thn: 
Red-Sea, was not only thought an object ee: 
importance in elder times to Judæa and Doe. Mie 
meaſeus, but has been ſo eſteemed in later ages. 8 

That it was ſo reckoned anciently appea ug 
from what the prophetic hiſtorian faith, 2 King: 
xvi. 6. At that time Rezin king of Sym our 
* recovered Elath to Syria, and drave th nen 
« Jews from Elath : and the Syrians came to 
«« Elath, and dwelt there to this day.” |: 
was reſtored to Judah not long before by King 
Amaziah, great grandfather to Ahaz, from 
whom Rezin recovered it, and appears to havehider, 
been in a ruinated ſtate when Amaziah regaine0rak 
the poſſeſſion of it, for he is ſaid to have builhi 
Elath, as well as reſtored it to Fudahb, 2 King 

Xiv. 22. When it was loſt by Judah we ar 
not, that I recollect, any where diſtinctly told, 
but we find it in the hands of Solomon, 
2 Chron. viii. 17, 18, who appears to have 


Red-Sea, as well as Ezion-geber, anothe! 
place on that Sea: Then went Solomon to 
« Ezion-geber, and to Eloth (or Elath) at 


On the Eaſtern gulf of the Red-Sea, which is diſin- 
guiſhed from the Weltern by the name of the Elanitic, 
denominated, it is believed, from this town of Elath. 


g ce the Vor 
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the fea-fide in the land of Edom. And 
« Huram ſent him by the hands of his ſer- 
« yants, ſhips, and ſervants that had know- 

„edge of the ſea; and they went with the 
* ſervants of Solomon to Ophir.” 

The two kingdoms of Jeruſalem and Da- 
maſcus appear to be equally concerned, in later 
pges, to gain a footing in the country border- 
nz on the Red-Sea. 

o Baldwin, the firſt Chriſtian king of Je- 
ualem of that name, was deſirous, according 
0 the Archbiſhop of Tyre, to enlarge the 
pounds of his kingdom, by making a ſettle- 
ent in that part of Arabia that was called 
dy the name of Syria Sobal, and which laid 
In or near the Red-Sea. 

Petra, the capital of the ſecond of the Ara- 
dus, according to the reckoning of the Croi- 
aders, (known in thoſe times by the name of 
nk,) according to St. Jerome, was but ten 
niles from El/ath*. This was an exceeding 
rong place, which having been ruinated, was 
built by one of the nobles of Fulk, the fourth 
kriſtian king of Jeruſalem *, thoſe princes be- 
2 defirous, we find, to eſtabliſh themſelves 
the country beyond Jordan towards the 
oth, which brought them near the Red- 
Ka. Noradine, the king of Damaſcus at 
at time, had fimilar views, it ſhould ſeem, 
d went and befieged Petra in the time of 


' Vide Relandi Pal. illuſt. p. 932. 
Geſta Dei, per Francos, p. 1039. 
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King Amalric, the ſixth of thoſe princes, but 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege by the conſtable 
of the kingdom, in the abſence of the king 
Some years after Saladine, who united Damaſ. on 
cus and Egypt together under his government, Md 
marched through Baſban and Gilead, then 
through the countries of Ammon and Moab to Mu 
Crak, in order to beſiege that city, which 
however he thought fit to abandon, upon the 
approach of the Chriſtian army, after doing 
great damage to the town, and killing many Y d 
of the inhabitants, but without being able to We | 
take the citadel *. 

Though the gaining the poſſeſſion of a ſtrong 
place on, or near the Red-Sea, might be d 
little conſequence to his Ægyptian ſubjects, Muilt 
who had ſome ports at that time on that ſa, Nea. 
and carried on a great traffic for rich Eaſtem 
commodities, in that age, by means of tix 
port of Aideb in Upper Ægypt, from hence 
they were conveyed croſs. the deſert to the 
Nile, and from thence down that river wee 
Alexandria; yet it muſt have been of gret U 
conſequence to the people of Damaſcus : it II 
therefore no wonder that Noradine firſt, and Whoſe 
Saladine afterwards, at the head of his Syria Whol 
troops, ſtrove ſo hard to get poſſeſſion 0 reh 
Crak ; or that the Chriſtian princes chou Wiſh: 
take ſuch pains to extend their dominions rab 
that fide, and after having gained that town 

that they ſhould be fo ſolicitous to preſerve it: 


P. 992, 993. P. 1039, &c. P. 972. 
Damaſcu 
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Domaſcus being a diſtin and quite ſeparate 
hte from Ægypt, when Sa ladine firſt ſet up 
or himſelf, and becoming again quite diſtinct 
om it upon his death, one of his family ſuc- 
eding him at Damaſcus, and another branch 
f it in Egypt,, and a deſert of ſeveral days 
burney over intervening, and another ſtate 
bo, while that part of Arabia was held by the 
rinces of the Croiſades. 

But theſe princes did not limit themſelves 
that part of this country which they called 
e ſecond Arabia, and of which Crak, anci- 
itly called Petra, was the capital; they went 
n {till more to the Southward, paſſing through 
e ſecond into the third Arabia, where they 
uilt a very ſtrong fortreſs in a very healthful, 
leaſant, and fertile place, producing plenty of 
vn, wine, and oil, by means of which for- 
els they expected to hold the adjoining coun- 
in ſubjeftion*. They erected alfo another 
aſtle in that country, to which caſtle they 
ve the name of the Valley of Moſes *. 

| Unfortunately Bongarſius (the editor of 
William of Tyre, and the other hiſtorians of 
ole times) has not given us a good map of 
oſe countries ; nor are the accounts of the 
chbiſhop of Tyre ſo clear as could be 
iſhed, but it ſhould ſeem that this third 
rabia laid near, or perhaps about, the Eaſtern 


* D'Herbelot, art. Salaheddin. 2.4 | 
* Called alfo in thoſe times Syria Sobal, 
g Geſta Dei, P- 812. 
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alk of the Red-Sea, in which caſe it muſ 
ave included 4:/a or Elath, for that town 
(called the Valley of Moſes) the Archbiſhy 
tells us, was ſuppoſed to be near the Water 
of Strife, which Moſes brought forth out do 
the rock, and © the congregation drank, ani th: 


„„ their beaſts alſo*.” This circumſtance is Me 


mentioned Numb. xx. 1-—1 3, and was whe 
they were in Kadeſh, in the border of Edin, 
and but a little. before their entering int 
Canaan. 

This third Arabia, or Syria Sobal, certain 
laid conſiderably to the Eaſt of: the Weſten 
gulf of the Red-Sea, and the country betwen 
them was a wild uninhabited deſert, for we ar 
told that after King Baldwin had built hi 
chief fortreſs in this third Arabia, which wi 
called Mount-Royal, he being deſirous to ac- 
quire a more perfect knowledge of thoſe pu- 
vinces, took proper guides, and a ſuitable tran 
of attendants, and paſſing over Jordan and 
through Syria Sobal, he went through thi 
vaſt deſert to the Red-Sea, (the hiſtorian en: 
dently means the Weſtern gulf of that a, 
and entering into Helim, a moſt ancient cit 
where. the Iſraelites found twelve wells and i 
venty palm-trees, the inhabitants of the pla 
were ſo terrified by the coming of Baldwi 
that they immediately betook themſelves ! 
the veſſels they had in the adjoining ſea. TV 
king having made his obſervations, return 


| Geſta Dei, p. 893. 1 
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he way he came thither, going to Mount- 


Royal, which he had built a little before, and 


rom thence to Jeruſalem *. 

Though no mention is made of views to 
ommerce in the making thefe ſettlements in 
he third Arabia, and though thoſe princes 
rere much more of a martial turn, than at- 
entive to trade, yet they highly valued the 
rodutions of India and of Arabia Felix, 
hen they happened on them among the ſpoils 
the Egyptian camps, with which people 
e find they often fought, and therefore could 
ot but be well pleaſed, with the facilitating 
e conveyance of thoſe commodities into their 
ngdom, from the Elanitic gulf of the Red- 
a, whoſe navigation was much eaſier than 

the Weſtern, up to Suez ; and faved the 
oſſing the deſert from the port of Aideb to 

e Nile, and from Alexandria croſs the deſert 
tween Agypt and Gaza, if they diſembark- 
| thoſe precious commodities on the coaſt of 
per Egypt, and ſent them from Alexandria 
land. 

Accordingly the author of the Hiſtory of 
e Revolt of Ali Bey has lately taken notice, 
the much greater facility of conveying 
ngs by the Eaſtern gulf than by Suez, re- 
mmending to our Eaſt-India company to 

d their diſpatches by way of Cyprus to 
za, from whence they might be ſent in 


nt days by a camel, and in four by a drome- 


P. $15, 
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dary, to Raithu, which lies on that EaſtenMl * 
gulf, according to his map, from whence Ml | 
their letters could be forwarded to Mocha much! 
ſooner than they can from Sus. 


OBSERVATION CLXVI. 


his notes on Hab. i. 8, that an ingenious 
author, whom he cites *, ſuppoſes that the 
clauſe, © their horſemen ſhall ſpread then- 
« ſelves,” is a faulty addition to the word 
of the prophet, as the Syriac tranſlation omit 
the ward ſpread themſelves; and the Septuagint, 
he ſays, knew not what to make of it. But 
nothing is more eaſy to be conceived, if w: 
conſider the Chaldzan army as rather engage 


The Biſhop of Waterford has obſerved, i ; 


manner of the modern Tartars, than deciding 
their diſpute with Judza by ſet and regula 
battles. 

Habakkuk ſays, Their horſes alſo at 
* ſwifter than the leopards, and are mor 
** fierce than the evening wolves : and thel 
* horſemen ſhall ſpread themſelves, and thit 
** horſemen ſhall come from far; they ful 
ff fly as the eagle that haſteth to cat.” 

With this account, particulafly the pre 
ing themſelves, I would compare the Baron & 
Tott's deſcription of the manner in which 4M g 


Rev, of Ali Bey, p. 203, 204. * Mr, Gree! N 
am 
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army of modern Tartars, in which he was pre- 
ſent, conducted themſelves ; which may be 
ken in the following extracts. 

« Theſe particulars informed the cham 
« and the generals what their real poſition 
% was; and it was decided, that a third of the 
army, compoſed of volunteers, commanded 
« by a ſultan and ſeveral mirzas, ſhould paſs 
« the river, at midnight, divide into ſeveral 
columns, ſubdivide ſucceſſruely, and, thus, 
** gverſpread New Servia, burn the villages, 
« corn and fodder, and carry off the inbabi- 
tanta and cattle, &c*, 

The reſt of the army, in order to follow 
the plan concerted, marched till it came to 
the beaten track, in the ſnow, made by the 
** detachment. This we followed 'till we 
arrived at the place where it Ai ed into 
* ſeven branches, to the left of which we con- 
* ſtantly kept, obſerving never to mingle, or 
* confuſe ourſelves, with any of the ſubdivi- 
« ſons, which we ſucceflively found, and 
* ſome of which were only ſmall paths, 
* traced by one or two horſemen, &a. 

* Flocks were found, frozen to death, on 
the plain; and twenty columns of fmoke, al- 
ready rifing in the horizon, completed the 
* horrors of the ſcene, and announced the 
res which laid waſte New Servia, &c“. 


11 The prince to whom the Tartars of the Crimea are 


ſubject, : 
! Memoirs of de Tott, part 2, p. 170, 171. 
P. 174, P. 175, 170. 
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The care, the patience, the extreme aj. 
% vity with which the Tartars preſerve their 
« booty, are ſcarcely credible. Five or fix 
* flaves of all ages, ſixty ſheep, and twenty 
* oxen, ſeem not to embarraſs the man by 
* whom they have been captured. The chil. 
& dren, with their heads out of a bag, at the 
% pommel of the ſaddle, a young girl ſitting 
* before him ſuſtained by his left arm, the 
« mother behind, the father on a led horſe, 
* the fon on another, the ſheep and oxen be- 
fore, all are watched, all managed, nothing 
«« eſcapes the vigilant eye of the conductor. 
He aſſembles, directs, provides ſubſiſtence, 
* walks himſelf to give eaſe to his ſlaves; 
nothing ſeems painful to him, and the 
picture would be truly intereſting, if av2- 
rice and the moſt cruel injuſtice did not 
* furniſh the ſubject, &c *. 

« All reſearches after the inhabitants of Ad- 
«« jemka were uſeleſs, till the ſecond day, 
* when, at the moment of departure, the 
* ricks of corn and forage, which concealed the 
« poor people, were ſet on fire. Then it was 
« that they came and caſt themſelves into 
the arms of their enemies to eſcape the 
c flames, which devoured their harveſts and 
© their homes. The order to burn Adjemka 
% was executed ſo ſuddenly, and the blaze 
** caught the thatched houſes with ſo much 
« violence and rapidity, that we ourſelves, at 


P, 181, 192, 
. | | 6 leaying 
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leaving it, were obliged to paſs through 
« the flames. The atmoſphere was loaded with 
« aſhes, and the vapour of melted ſnow, 
« which, after having darkened the ſun for a 
« time, united and formed a grey ſnow that 
« crackled between our teeth. 

A hundred and fifty villages, which, by 
* being, in like manner, burnt, produced the 
* like effect, ſent forth their clouds of aſhes, 
*« troenty leagues into Poland, where our arri- 
val only could explain the phznomenon *.” 

I do not know that the Septuagint interpre- 
ters found any difficulty, in underſtanding the 
meaning of the Hebrew word which ſignifies 
ſpreading themſelves, though they have not 
uſed a word in their verſion of a very determi- 
nate ſenſe; but Mr. Green certainly was em- 
barraſſed; which, I believe, few of my readers 
will be, after having read the extracts given 
above from the Memoirs of the Baron de Tott. 
They will alſo ſerve to illuſtrate other parts 
of the deſcription the prophet gives of the 
Chaldæan army, and the juſt cauſe the prophet 
had for lamentation and apprehenſion, the 
incurſions of the Chaldæans and of the Tar- 
tars manifeſtly bearing a great reſemblance to 
each other.“ I will raiſe up the Chaldæans, 
that bitter and haſty (or ſwift) nation, which 
* ſhall march through the breadth of the land, 
ch. i. 6—0 They are terrible and dreadful,” 
ver. 7—* Their faces ſhall ſup up (or conſume) 


P. 183, 184. 
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* as the Eaſt wind, and they ſhall gather the 
*« captivity (or captives) as the ſand,” ver. 9.— 
„When I heard, (of their coming,) my 
« belly trembled; my lips quivered at the 
% voice, &c. — Although the fig-tree ſhall 
* not bloſſom, neither ſhall fruit be in the 
* vines; the labour of the olive ſhall fail, 
* and the fields ſhall yield no meat; the flock 
« ſhall be cut off from the fold, and there 
* ſhall be no herd in the ſtalls” (exprefling a 
devaſtation like what might be expected from 
an incurſion of Tartars ) :. ** yet will J rejoice 


jn the Lord, ch. iii. 16, 17, 18, 


OBSERVATION CLXVII. 


If we are to explain the facred Jewiſh li. 
tory by modern Eaſtern managements, and by 
thoſe of other nations in ancient times, ve 


may ſuppoſe the appointment of every tenth 


man in the congregation of Iſrael, when ga- 
thered together to puniſh the tribe of Ben- 


jamin, mentioned Judges xx. 10, was not {0 


much to col//e# food for the uſe of their com- 
panions in that expedition; as to dreſs it, td 


ſerve it up, and to wait upon them in eating 


It. | 

In the preſent Barbary camps, which march 
about their territories every year, we find by 
Pitts *, twenty men are appointed to each tent: 


P. 28, 29. 
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two of them officers of different ranks, ſixteen 
common ſoldiers, one a coo, and another a 


ſteward, who looks after the proviſions. Here 


every tenth man is concerned in the manage- 
ment of their proviſions: half as ftore-keepers; 
the other halt as cooks. 

Among the Greeks, according to Homer *, 
they ſeem to have divided their troops into 
companies of ten each, one of whom waited 
upon the reſt, when they took their repaſt, 
under the name of the o:yogcE-, which I think 
is uſually tranſlated cup-bearer ; but perhaps 
the perſon that was ſo characterized, not only 
gave them their wine, when they took their re- 
paſts, but had the care of their proviſions, ſet 
out their tables, and perhaps had the princi- 
pal ſhare in cooking their food. 

For it will be difficult to affign a reaſon, 
why Agamemnon ſhould think of dividing the 
Greeks into companies of tens, if they had not 
been wont to divide them ten to a tent and 
meſs, of which one miniſtered to the reſt, 
when, comparing the numbers of the inhabi- 
tants of Troy and the Greeks together, he 
obſerved, that the Trojans were not ſufficiently 
numerous to furniſh cup-bearers to the Greek 
companies, of ten each, 

It was, probably, for the ſame reaſon, that 
Iſrael are ſuppoſed to be divided into compa- 
mes, and that one of each company was to 
take care to provide victuals for the reſt — 


* Il. 2, v. 126, &c. 
not, 
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not, it may be, as our tranſlators ſeem to haye 
imagined, by fetching proviſions from their 
diſtant towns ; but dreſſing chat part of their 
food that wanted dreſſing, ſetting out their 
repaſts in due order, giving them drink when 
requiſite, and performing all the offices of the 
Grecian ovoy001, 

Among the people of Barbary, the care of 
their proviſions is divided between ſtewards 
and cooks ; among the old Jews and Greeks, 
it ſhould ſeem, one ſet of people diſcharged 
the functions of both offices. 

So the word tranſlated in our verſion fetch, 
(to fetch victual for the people,) is uſed for 


Preparing. food, 2 Sam. xiii. 8; and for rating 


provisions when dreſſed, in order to ſet out 4 
repaſt in a proper manner, Gen. xviii. 8; and 
doubtleſs in other places. 

Such an explanation agrees beſt with their 
expectation of ſpeedily accompliſhing their un- 
dertaking againſt Benjamin ; whereas the ſend- 
ing home, by each company, for proviſions, 
would have been a work of ſome time. Nor 
were the Iſraelites wont to aſſemble together, 
on public occaſions, without taking proviſions, 
fince they were wont to do ſo when two or 
three only travelled together, as appears by 
the account of the Levite's journey, which 
unhappily proved the occaſion of this dreadful 
ſlaughter of the Benjamites, 

How odd, after this, the expreſſion of Biſhop 


Judges 19, 19; 
Patrick 
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Patrick muſt appear, who ſuppoſes the tenth 
part of the army was to forage tor the reſt, as 
if they had been in an enemy's country ! 


OBSERVATION CLXVIII. 


A modern piece of Arab hiſtory very much 
illuſtrates the defeat of the Midianites by Gideon, 
and at the ſame time points out wherein the 
extraordinary interpoſition of God appeared. 

The Arab ſtory is to be met with in 
Niebuhr's Hiſtory of Arabia, and relates to a 
conteſt between two chiefs for the imamſhip 
(or ſovereignty) of Oman, a conſiderable pro- 
vince of the Southern part of that country. 
The ſubſtance of it is, That one of them, 
whoſe name was Achmed, finding himſelf at firſt 
too weak to venture a battle, threw himſelf, with 
a few ſoldiers, into a little fortreſs built on a 
mountain, where he had depoſited his treaſures. 
bel Arrab {his rival at the head of 4 or 5000 
men, inveſted the place, and would have forced 
the new imam” to ſurrender, had he not quitted 
the fortreſs, with two of his domeſtics, all three 
dguifed like poor Arabs, who were looking out 
for graſs for their camels. Achmed withdrew 
tos town @ good day's journey from the befieged 
fortreſs, where he was much beloved ; he found 
n difficulty in gathering together ſome hundreds 
of men, with which he marched againſt his ene- 


P. 263. 
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Bel Arrab had placed his camp betwen . 


fome high mountains near to the above-mentimed . 
fortreſs. Achmed ordered a coloured firing h. 
be tied round the heads of his ſoldiers, that ty 
might be diſtinguiſhed from their enemics. lk: 
then ſent ſeveral ſinall detachments to ſeize the 
paſſes of thoſe mountains, He gave each detach- 
ment an Arab trumpet to ſound an alarm on al 
ſides, as ſoon as the principal party ſhould gn 
the fognal. Meaſures being thus laid, the iman!'i 
fon gave the fignal at day-breah, and the trun- 
pets ſounded on every fide. The whole army if 
Bel Arrab being thrown into a panic at finding 
all the paſſes guarded, and judging the number 
of the enemy to be proportionate to the noiſe 
that was made, was routed. Bel Arrab himſelf 
marched with a party to the place where the ju 
of the new imam wur keeping guard; he knev 
Bel Arrab, ell upon him, killed him, and, 
according to the cuſtom of the Arabs, cut of 
his head, which he carried in triumph to bi 
father. | | 
The very learned Michaelis, in an extract he 
made from this deſcription, which he publiſh- 
ed in his Bibliotheque Orientale, and which 
extract is placed at the end of that edition of 
this work of Niebuhr which is in my poſſeſ- 
fron, takes notice of this ſtory in the following 
way. © P. 304, mention is made of a firs- 
1 * tagem, entirely like Gideon's, Judges vi, 
1 and which oftentimes appeared incredible 


1 See 1 Sam. 17. 57. 
« f0 
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© to thoſe who are accuſtomed to our method 
© of making war, becauſe not practicable in 
© our times 

There is a /eneſs undoubtedly, and ſuch 
s very much illuſtrates the affair of Gideon, 
but the ſtories are not perfectly ſimilar, nor 
hould they be ſo repreſented, as the one is 
uppoſed to bear the marks of a dependence 
bn an immediate divine interpoſition, the other 
only conſidered as a ſtratagem that might pro- 
ably be ſucceſsful, and turned out ſo. 

The taking notice of each, with ſome diſ- 
inctneſs, may not be diſagreeable. 

The army of Midian, as well as that of Bel 
rab, ſeems to have been encamped in ſome 
alley, or open place, ſurrounded with mountains 
angerous to paſs; while Gideon and his people 
vere placed in an adjoining mountain difficult 
f acceſs, for the ſake of ſecurity. The ſacred 
ext expreſsly tells us, that the hoſt of Midian 
vas beneath Gideon in the valley, Judges vii. 8. 
he 12th verſe alſo mentions their lying in vaſt 
nultitudes in a valley. This Arab ſtory leads 
to apprehend it was a place encompaſſed with 
ofty hills, difficult to get over, and the paſ- 
ages into the plains in both caſes few and 
arrow. Nothing can be more probable than 
his ſuppoſition. The term valley ſuppoſes 
ills on each fide, by which circumſtance it 
diſtinguiſhed from that part of a flat open 
ountry which lies at the foot of a range of 


P. 36. 
mountains. 
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mountains: The deſcriptions of Judæa an. {W#! 
ſwer this account—a great part of it ven 
mountainous, with large vallies among them . 
i 
people round about the camp, ver. 21, means 


placing them in a// the paſſes. © TH 0 
The ſeizing the paſſes, and making uſe of M” 
an artifice to make the enemy believe they N 


were more numerous than in truth they were, “ 
were like circumſtances in both caſes ; a; WM" 
was the making an extraordinary noiſe with -s 
trumpets. Gideon's trumpets, and thoſe uſed 
by this Arab, might, very poſſibly, be exact) 
the fame; but the number of thoſe of the 
Jewiſh judge was by far the greateſt. 

But there was an eſſential difference be- 
tween the two ſtories with regard to the being 
armed. The imam's people kept the pal, 
and being armed, were qualified to kill thoſe 
that attempted to eſcape, till the leader of 
their enemies was killed, or his forces reduced 
to ſuch a number as not to be formidable, 
but Gideon's people were unarmed at the time 
of the alarm, or at leaſt incapable of uſing any 
arms, one- hand being employed in holding 
a trumpet, the other a torch. There mult 
then have been, in that caſe, an entire de- 
pendence on their deſtroying one another, i 
the confuſion and terror of this ſudden noc- 
turnal alarm. They were not diſappointed: 
a divine agency made the-ſcheme effectual 
But had the kings of Midian, like Bel Arr 
made up to one of the parties that kept guais 


in \ 
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it the paſſes, nothing there could effectually 
have prevented their eſcape, and the cutting 
off thoſe that ſtood with their trumpets and 
 {Wiizhts in thoſe narrow defiles. 

One party's taking another party belonging 
to the ſame army for enemies, and by that 
of Wnncans occaſioning a fatal overthrow, has hap- 
pened too often to render the account at all 
mcredible, upon the foot of a mere natural 
event. The ſuppoſing an extraordinary divine 


+ {Wz2ency cannot make it leſs ſo. 

ed How many were deſtroyed when thus fa- 
ly tally incloſed doth not appear. About 15, ooo, 
e out of 120, ooo, were collected together on the 


other fide Jordan, Judges viii. 10, 11; but 
many of the ſlain were killed in their flight, 
nd at the ford over Jordan, before they could 
reach that place of ſuppoſed ſecurity. What 
way they eſcaped, whether by clambering over 
he rugged hills, by ways they would not have 
entured upon had they not been ſo terrified, 
but which they knew pointed towards Jordan, 
Ir how elſe, we are not told, but there is 
othing in that circumſtance neither that is 
deyond belief, 

There is then a great reſemblance between 
e Arab and the ſacred ſtory ; but the learned 
ind ingenious Gottingen profeſſor has been 
ther too haſty, when he aſſerts that they are 
wholly alike *. 


Michaelis. 2 Totalement is the word that is 
ed in this Exti act. 
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the Hiſtory of the Revolt of Ali Bey gives af 


to have been united with Ali Bey, in the de- s 
ſign of ſetting their reſpective countries fret * 
from the Ottoman yoke, againſt which Ara i K 
prince therefore the paſha of Damaſcus It * 
marched, in order to defeat the defign, thi i 
author tells the following tory. a 
* The paſha of Sham found himſelf much P 
He means Damaſcus, or Syria. b 
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OBSERVATION CLXIX. 8 


The ſuſpicion the ſacred hiſtorian aſcribes Ml © 
to Joram, 2 Kings vii. 12, that the Syrians 
had left their camp, when they beſieged &. 
maria, well ſtored with proviſions, in order to 
entice the famiſhed Iſraelites to quit that 
{ſtrong hold, that the Syrians might by this 
ſtratagem get them into their power, appears 
natural enough in itfelf ; but it's probability; 
pleatingly illuſtrated by what lately happencd 
in that very country, and not far from Samara. 
The reciting it indeed explains no d:fficuly, 
but as I imagine it may give many readers 4 
very ſenſible pleaſure, I will, without making 
any ſcruple about it, ſet down the relation that 


- 
* 


the tranſaction. 

Having given ſome account of Ali's con- 
nexions with an eminent Arab ſheik, named 
Daher, who reſided in St. John d' Acre, and 
governed the adjoining country, and appear 


"A 


4% haraſſed 
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« haraſſed in his march by Sheik A, the 
« ſecond ſon of Daher; and when he got 
near the / of Tiberias, he found Sheik 
WM Daher encamped there. When the ſheik 
* beheld the enemy near enough, he deferred 


an engagement till the next morning; and, 
during the night, divided his army into 
three bodies, one of 3000 to the Eaſt, upon 
the hills of Gadara, under the command of 


z MI $952k Sleby; a ſecond, of 3000 men alſo, on 
the Weſt, towards Mount Libanus, com- 
. “ manded by Sheik Crime, his ſon-in-law. 
* The third, or main body, under himſelf, 
* croſſed the ſea of Tiberias, to the South, 
* towards Galilee, leaving the camp with 
* great fires, all ſorts of proviſion, and a 
* large quantity of ſpirituous liquors, giving 
* ſtrict orders not to hinder the enemy from 
taking poſſeſſion of the camp, but to come 


ou. and attack them juſt before dawn of 
ma day. | 
In the middle of the night the of 
. Sam thought to ſurpriſe Sheik Daher, and 
e marched in filence to the camp, which, to 
his great aſtoniſhment, he found entirely 
abandoned, and thought the ſheik had fled 


with ſo much precipitation, that he could 
not carry off the baggage and ſtores. The 
' Paſha thought proper to ſtop in the camp 
to refreſh his ſoldiers. They ſoon fell to 
' Plunder, and drank fo freely of the liquors, 
that, overcome with the fatigue of the day's 

| R 2 « march, 
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% march, and the fumes of the ſpirits, they 
« were not long ere they were in a ſound 
&« ſleep. At that time Sheik S/eby and Sheik 
* Crime, who were watching the enemy, 
« came ſilently to the camp; and Sheik Da- 
« her, having repaſſed the fea of Tiberias 
“ meeting them, they all ruſhed into the 
“ camp, and fell on the confuſed and ſleep- 
„ing enemy, Sooo of whom they flew on 
* the ſpot; and the paſha, with the remainder 
* of his troops, fled, with much difficulty, u 
«© Sham, leaving all their baggage behind.“ 

To this ſhould be added, that the paſba had 
25,000 men, and that Daber's ſcarcely excced- 
ed 9000. 

The camp of the ancient Syrians was let 
in much the fame ſituation with Dabers, 
and Joram was afraid with the ſame fatal de- 
ſign: only we read of fires in the one cak, . 
and in the other of their beaſts of burden be. . 
ing left tied behind them. The ſmall quan- . 
tity of Arab luggage, commonly made uſe d . 
by that alert nation, might well occaſion 1 
ſuſpicion in the Turkiſh paſha, as to the watt 4 
of the laſt of theſe two circumſtances ; tit 1 
difference as to the fires might ariſe from tit 0 
different ſeaſon of the year. No doubt bu, .. 
that Daher gave all the probability he cou . 
to the artifice he made uſe of, and which vWF ,, 


$$ hy A, A tore, 


ceeded ſo well. 
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OBSERVATION CLXX. 


Morgan, in his Hiſtory of Algiers, gives us 
ſuch an account of the unfortunate expedition 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth againſt that 
city, ſo far reſembling a paſſage of the pro- 
phet Joel, as to induce me to tranſcribe it into 
theſe papers. 

That author tells us, that beſides vaſt mul- 
titudes that were butchered by the Moors and 
the Arabs, a great number were made cap- 
tives, moſtly by the Turks and citizens of 
Algiers ; and ſome of them, in order to turn 
this misfortune into a moſt bitter taunting 
and contemptuous jeſt, parted with their new- 
made ſlaves for an onion apiece, ** Often 
* have I heard,” fays he, Turks and Afri- 
* cans upbraiding Europeans with this diſaſter, 
* ſaying ſcornfully, to ſuch as have ſeemed to 
hold their heads ſomewhat loftily, What! 
have you forgot the time, when a Chriſtian, 
at Alpters, was ſcarce worth an ont. 

The treatment of the Jewiſh people by the 
heathen nations, which the prophet Joel has 
deſcribed, was in like manner contemptuous 
and bitterly ſarcaſtic, * They have caſt lots 
* for my people, and have given a boy for 
* an harlot, and fold a girl for wine, that 
they might drink, Joel iii. 3. 

They that know the large Go that are 
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wont to be paid, in the Eaſt, for young ſlaves 
of either ſex, muſt be ſenſible, that the pro- 
phet deſigns, in theſe words, to point out the 
extreme contempt in which theſe heathen na- 


tions held the Jewiſh people. 


OBsERvaTIoONn CLXXI. 


There is no difficulty in comprehending the 
account that is given, in the book of Geneſis, 
of the filling up the wells Abraham had dug, 
and which Iſaac was obliged to open again; 
but it may ſeem extraordinary to us, that men 
ſhould be diſpoſed to do miſchief of this kind: 
it may therefore be amuſing juſt to obſerve, 
that the ſame mode of taking vengeance on 
thoſe that were diſagreeable to New. or whom 
they would prevent coming among them, hath 
been put in practice many ages ſince. 

Niebuhr, in his account of Arabia not long 
ſince publiſhed, tells us, in one place *, that 
the Turkiſh emperors pretend to a right to 
that part of Arabia, that lies between Mecca 
and the countries of Syria and Ægypt, but 
Abat their power amounts to very little. That 
they have however garriſons in divers /ittle ci 
tadels, built in that deſert, near the wells that 
are made on the road from Agypt and Syria ti 
Mecca, which are intended for the greater ſafety 
of therr caravans. But in a following page he 


a Gen. 26. 155 18. * P. 302. 3 The 330th, 
gives 
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gires us to underſtand, that theſe princes have 
made it a cuſtom, to give annually, to every Arab 
trike which are near that road, a certain ſum of 
mney, and à certain number of veſtments, to 
keep them from deſtroying the wells that lie in 
that route, and to eſcort the pilgrims croſs their 
wuntry., | 

They are apprehenſive then, that if the 
Arabs ſhould be affronted, and be diſpoſed to | 
do miſchief, they might fill up thoſe wells, [ 
which have been made for the benefit of their 
numerous cara vans of pilgrims, and are of ſuch 
conſequence to their getting through that 
mighty deſert. 

It is true indeed that they have not always 
taken this ſtep, The commander of the cara- 
van of Syrian pilgrims, not long ago, Niebuhr 
thinks in the year 1756, inſtead of paying the 
ſchechs of the tribe of Harb, (one of the 
principal of their tribes on this road,) who 
ad come to receive the accuſtomed preſents, 
cut off their heads, which he ſent to Conſtan- 
tinople, as trophies of his victory. This year 
then the caravans went in triumph to Mecca, 
and returned without being diſturbed by the 
Arabs. They did the ſame the next year, 
But the year after, upon the return of the pil- 
grims, fatigued with their journey, and many 
of them having ſold their arms on account of 
their expences, the Arabs aſſembled, to the 
number it is ſaid of 80,000, and pillaged the 
Whole caravan. From that time the Turks 
have ſubmitted to pay the Arabs of that coun- 
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try the ordinary tribute, and perhaps mor 
than that. 

Here is no account of preventing the pilgri- 
mage, by filling up the wells. As the Arabs 
themſelves believe it to be a duty of religion, 
it would have been impious in them to have 
done it. They therefore contented themſelves 
with puniſhing the Turks, who they thought 
had defrauded them, and making themſelves 
ample amends, for the loſs of two years tri- 
bute. | 

But we have accounts of the wells being 
actually filled up in ſome other caſes. So we 
find in d'Herbelot, that Gianabi, a famous 
kharegite or rebel in the roth century, gather. 
ing a number of people together, ſeized on 
Baſſora and Coufa, (two conſiderable cities; 
afterwards inſulted the then reigning khalite 
by preſenting himſelf boldly before Bagdet, 
his capital; after which he retired by little 


and little, ling up all the pits with ſand hd 


had been dug in the road to Mecca, for the bent. 
fit of the pilgrims *. | 

We may be perhaps ſurpriſed, that the Phi- 
liſtines ſhould treat ſuch friendly and upright 
people as Abraham and Iſaac after this fort: 
but, it ſeems, they were afraid of their powe!, 
and wanted to have them removed to a dil- 


tance *, and the filling up the wells they had 


F. 330, 331. 

Nor would it have been politic, ſince they did not 
want to prevent their making uſe of that road, but to male 
the Turks pay them 1ve/! for that liberty. 

FP. 396. Gen. 26, 16, dug 
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dug for their cattle, however uſeful they might 
be to themſelves, they thought the beſt expe- 
tient to keep them at a diſtance. 


OBSEKVATION CLXXII. 


The account that Pietro della Valle gives, 
of the manner of carrying two of the bells of 
the church of Ormuz into Perſia in triumph, 
affords us a pleaſing illuſtration, I apprehend, 
of what is ſaid of the carrying about of the 
captive ark, by the Philiſtines, in the time of 
the judges *. 

Every body almoſt knows, that bells are 
conſidered as ſacred things among the Roman 
Catholics, and as much diſliked among the 
Mohammedans, who will not allow them to 
be uſed by Chriſtians that live among them, 
except in a very few extraordinary caſes. The 
Portugueze had poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſmall 
iſland called Ormuz, in the Perſian gulf, belong- 
ing properly to an Arab prince, from whence 
they were ſo troubleſome to the Perſians, that 
the celebrated Perſian king Abbas was deter- 
mined to diſlodge them thence, which at laſt 
he effected by the help of ſome Engliſb ſhips ; 
and when della Valle was in the ſouthern part 
of Perſia, he ſaw the ſpoils of Ormuz carried 
with great triumph to be preſented to Abbas; 
and, it ſhould ſeem, there was a good deal of 
ſolemnity made uſe of, as they were carried 


Let. 16, tome 6, p. 40. 1 Sam, 5. I, 8, 9, 10. 
from 
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from town to town in their way to the 
capital. 

Della Valle tells us, that when he was at 
Lar, the 28th of May, 1622, he ſaw arriy 
there two bells of the church of Ormuz, «hich 
were carrying in triumph to the king of Perjia, 
ith the reſt of the booty of that place, wher: 
they were received with great ſolemnity; the 
calenter, with his attendants, going to met 
them, and receiving them with the muſic of fife 
and drums, amidſt a great concourſe of peopl. 
They were placed upon two ſinall waggons mad: 
for that purpoſe, with very low 1Toheels. 

I ſhould ſuppoſe, that moſt probably the ar 
was 1n a like triumphant manner carried from 
Ebenezer to Aſbdod, and from thence to Gat, 
Whether they continued their triumph, when 
they removed it to Ełron, may be more doubt- 
ful: but we can hardly ſuppoſe but that, upon 
it's firſt being carried into the land of the Phi- 
liſtines, it was in a triumphant manner; and 
the word that is made uſe of to expreſs it' 
removal to Gath, ſeems to intimate it's being 
ſurrounded by great crowds of people, as the 
bells of Ormus were by crowds of Perſians. 

That word is tranſlated in our verſion carrid 
about, but elſewhere is uſed to expreſs the ſir- 
rounding a thing; and it is uſed, 1 Chron. 
xiii. 4, to expreſs the bringing the ark of Got 


* A great officer in the Perſian cities. 

go it is uſed four times juſt together in the r18th Pſalm, 
to expreſs the compaſſing the Plalmiſt about like bees, 
ver. 10, 11, 12. 
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om Kirjath-jearim to the city of David, at. 
ended by all Iſrael, with mufic and with ſongs ; 
ind after the like manner, I ſhould think, the 
k was carried to Gath from Aſhdod, as to exter- 
al appearances, but with this difterence, that 
he compaſſing it about with muſic and with 
ngs, by David, expreſſed the reverence re- 
gien; by the Philiſtines, as among the Per- 
ans, the triumph of viclory. | 

The conſtruction of the Hebrew words will 
ccordingly be more regular, if underſtood 
ter this manner: Let Gath compaſs about 
the ark of God, and hey compaſſed about 
the ark of God. And it came to pals, after 
they had compaſſed it about, the hand of 
the Lord was alſo upon the city, &c.“ 
The men of Aſhdod were fo intimidated, that 
bey did not care to carry away the ark of 
od in triumph to another city, they left it 
o the lords of the Philiſtines to appoint ſome 
ther of their towns to receive it, who directed 
hat the people of Gath ſhould do it, who 
ccordingly went and fetched it away, to their 
row, or at leaſt met it as a captive in ſolemn 
omp. It's being carried to Ekron, from 
ath, is expreſſed in very different terms: 
[hey /ent the ark of God to Exron, and when 
ie Ekronites /aw it, they cried out with fear. 


le 


OBSERVATION CLXXIII. 


The ſame celebrated traveller gives ſuch an 
Kount, of the manner of introducing a cap- 
n tive 
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tive prince into the towns of the victorious 
kingdom, as may ſerve to illuſtrate another 
paſſage of Scripture. | 

When della Valle was at Lar in Perſia, he 
not only ſaw two of the bells of a Chriſtian 
church at Ormuz bibught thither in triumph, 
but the Arab king of Ormuz himſelf conduct. 
ed thither, a few days before, in the fame 
triumphant manner. This poor unfortunate 
Ling, * tells us, entered Lar, with his people 
in the morning, mufic playing, and girls and 
women of pleaſure ſinging and dancing before bin, 
according to the cuſtom of Perſia, and t 
people flocking together with a prodigious cm-l « 
courſe, and conducting him in a pompous ani « 
magnificent manner, particularly with colour: Ml «: 
diſplayed, like what the Meſſenians formerly d 
to Philopoemen, the general of the Achaan, Ml « 
thetr prifoner of war, according to the report if ill « 
Juſtin. . . . . The king of Ormu appeared t « 
this time with a very melancholy countenance, 
dreſſed in a rich Perfien habit of gold and fil, the 
with an upper garment on his back, of mu in | 
the fame form with the old-faſhioned Italia 1, 
cloaks worn in bad weather, which are very litt are 
m uſe among the Perſians, with filk flocking" Wl the 
| according to our European mode. He went fin; m 
163 on horſeback, according to the cuſtom of the grit, kir 
followed by the principal people of his houfeboll. I ane 
without any mark of his being a priſouer, excipt- { 
ing that he had, on each fide, a file of Perf 
muſqueteers to guard him. 


Let. 16, tome 6, p. 32, 33. 
> » P- 32, 33 Ther 
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There is certainly a good deal of reſem- 
blance, between the manner in which the Meſ- 
ſenians treated Phi/apoemen, and that in which 
the Perſians treated the king of Ormuz about 
eighhtſcore years go; but I would rather apply 
the account to the elucidation of a paſſage of 
the prophet Jeremiah, in which he deſcribes the 
treatment in part, which Zede#1ah, the king of 
Judah, was to experience upon his being made a 
captive by the Babylonions, which he thus pro- 
phetically ſets forth, according to our verſion: 
« If thou refuſe to go forth, this is the word 
that the Lord hath ſhewed me. And be- 
« hold, all the women that are left in the 
king of Judah's houſe, ſhall be brought 
* forth to the king of Babylon's princes; and 
% thoſe women ſhall ſay, Thy friends have ſet 
* thee on, and have prevailed againſt thee : 
* thy feet are ſunk in the mire, and they are 
* turned away back.” Jer. xxxviil. 21, 22. 

Now theſe bitter ſpeeches much better ſuit 
the lips of women belonging to the conquer- 
ing nation, /inging before a captived prince, 
than of his own wives or concubines. If we 
are to underſtand them in the ſenſe in which 
they are commonly underſtood, ' thoſe ladies 
muſt have had no feeling, thus to inſult their 
king, their 4/band, in the depth of diſtreſs ; 
and who had ſhown ſuch a dread of being in- 
lulted by thoſe vu/gar Jews, who had fallen 
away to the Chaldeans, ver. 19, I am afraid 
* of the Jews that are fallen away to the Chal- 
* deans, leſt they deliver me into their hand, 
and they mock me.“ 

It 
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It may indeed be imagined, that it was 1 
Juſt rebuke upon him, that had been ſo afraid 
of the reproaches of ſome of the rabble of hi; 
own nation, as on that account to refuſe obe. 
dience to the direction of a prophet of God, 
that he ſhould be inſulted by the women of hi 
own haram ; but it is not natural to ſuppoſ: 
they ſhould have any opportunity of this kind, 
after the king had left them in the palace, 
and they came into the power of the prince 
of the king of Babylon, it ſhould ſeem as 
their prey, and to do honour to their harams; 
and Ache had ſuch an rr it ſeemeth 
not very likely they ſhould be ſo unfeeling, 
But it is perfectly natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
women that ſung before Zedekiah, when car- 
rying from town to town, till he was brought 
to Riblah, where the king of Babylon then re- 
ſided, might make uſe of ſuch taunts. That 
they are women, that ſing and dance before 
captive princes, appears from this account ot 
the Arab king of Ormuz ; and the Hebrew 
word here made uſe of, ſhows that thoſe that 
uſed theſe inſulting words were females : but 
it is not certain that the word tranſlated 4 
ſo ſignifies, / chaſe women ſhall ſay, } unleſs we 
depend on the certainty of the Hebrew 2 
ſince the ſame letters ſignify behold, ** Behold, 
« TI fay', the women of the king of Judah's 
* houſe ſhall be brought forth to the king 


* See 2 Chron. 20. 11, and Noldius on this compound 
6 of 


word. 
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« of Babylon's princes ; and beho/d4 women“ 
(ſuch as are wont to ſing on public occaſions) 


« ſhall ſay, (in thoſe proceſſional ſongs,) the 


men of thy peace have ſet thee on, &c.“ 


Nay the fame points may be retained under 
the letters, and the word then may be under- 
ſtood not as a pronoun, but an adverb, and be 
rendered Bere Behold, I jay, thy women ſhall be 
given up to the poſſeſſion and the arms of thine ene- 
mies ; and here the women that are wont to ſing 
on public occaſions, and to celebrate their praiſes, 
ſhall ing before thee ſuch words as ſhall pierce 
thy heart. So in the following verſe Zede- 
kiah and his women are ſuppoſed to be ſeparat- 
ed from each other, as in fact they were, the 
king flying from the city, as far as the plains 
of Jericho, before he was overtaken, while his 
women fell immediately into the hands of the 
princes of Babylon. 


OBSERVATION CLXXIV. 


Some part at leaſt of the ſea-coaſt, between 
St. John d'Acre and Joppa, is liable to be very 
much incommoded by c/oxds of duſt, which 
ariſe from time to time: I would recommend 
it then to the curious to conſider, whether 
ſome city, or perhaps ſome diſtrict there, may 


* $0 the word is uſed in this ſenſe, Gen, 21. 23, and is 
tranſlated in our verſion; and is uſed again in the ſenſe 
* here in the 29th verſe, according to Noldius, 
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not be what the prophet Micah calls the bu 
of duſt, Ch. i. 10, © In the houſe of Aphrah 


« roll thyſelf in the duſt; for we find in the C 
margin, that the houſe of Aphrah may be tranl. 10 
lated the houſe of duft. 6h 

I would verify the fact, that that coaſt, o if | 
part of that coaſt, is wont to be incommoded 


with duſt, by two quotations from Viniſauſ, 
who has given us an account of the expedition 
of our Richard the Firſt into the Holy-Land. 
In p. 349 he ſaith, The army paſſed along M 
« near the ſea, which was on the right hand, 
* and the Turks obſerved all our motions 
« from the mountains on the left. Suddenly 
te the air was diſturbed by the coming on of: 
* dangerous cloud; when, it ſeems, the ene- 
my took that advantage, and fell upon the 
Croiſade army. This happened, he tells us, 
when they came to a ſtrait place“. 

He does not tell us, whether this was 4 
cloud of duſt, or a thick miſt ; but it ſhoull 
ſeem moſt probably to have been duſt : 2 fter 
cially when we remark what is faid in a ſuc- 
ceeding page, Journeying, they were thrown ¶ouſe 
* into great perturbation, by the air's being WF... 
* thickened with duſt, as well as by the het do 
of the ſeaſon*.” This was on the 7th dt 
September. | le f 


4 Exercitus itinerabat juxta mare, quod eis erat a der. une | 
« tris, & gens Turcerum A ſiniſtris omnes geſtus noſtros? 
« montanis proſpicĩiebant. Ingruente ſubito nebula pe He f 
« culoſa turbabatur act.” Hiſt, Anglican Scrip, quinqu 
vol. 2, 87 349. ; | £500 E: 
2 « Obducto nubilo pulveris acre æſtuabant itinerant 
& inſuper feryore temporis, p. 360, or rather 3% 
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Can it be any wonder that Micah has de- 
cribed ſome great town on this coaſt, or 
perhaps an extenſive diſtrict, as the houſe of 
4%, and called it's inhabitants to / tbem- 
elves in the duſt in token of anguith of heart? 

It is well known that ſome large towns, 
n which there were many houſes, have been 
alled by a name which expreſſes one ſingle 
houſe, with an epithet adjoined, which marks 
ut ſome diſtinguiſhing property of that town. 
hus the native town of David was called 
teth-lehem, the houſe of bread, it ſhould 
tem, on account of the fertility of the corn- 
unde about it; another town was called Beth- 
|; the houſe of God, becauſe of a divine ap- 
Kearance there to Jacob, Gen. xxvili. 19. For 
ſimilar reaſon, a town built in that ſtrait 
chere the duſt ſo terribly incommoded the 
roifaders, of the time of Richard the Firſt, 
ight have been called the houſe of duſt ; or 
| town built in the place where that army was 
Iterwards, on September 7th. 

And if a town, containing many diſtin 
louſes, might be called the houſe of bread in the 
Ingular number, and another the houſe of God, 
do not ſee why an whole diſtrict might not 
e called the houſe of duſt, as being remarka- 
Ile for the clouds of duſt arifing there from 
me to time, and eſpecially in the language 
t prophetic flory. Beit in Arabic means 
be fame thing with Beth in Hebrew, and 
ſe find in Niebuhr's account of Arabia, 
ies, villages, caravanſerais, and even di/tricts, 
Vor. IV. 8 diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed from others by compound name; 
of which the firſt part is Seit. So he delcribes 
Beit ibn Schamſan as two portions of land he. 
longing to the family of this name, of which 
the moſt conſiderable perſon is the Nakih 
Khäſſen, p. 229. 

So in Reland's Palæſtina, according to 
Fpiphanius, the prophet Obadiah was born in 
Sychem, in the diſtrict of Bethachamar, which 

rhaps ſignifies the houſe of bitumen, from it. 
* produced in that country. 

The houſe of duſt in Micah then means, 
apprehend, either ſome principal city on the 
ſea-coaſt between Acco and Joppa, or that 

art of the ſea-coaſt which was remarkabl 
for the clouds of duſt, with which it was at times 
troubled, from which name of deſcription, 
which the prophet gave it, founded on a ci. 
cumſtance of it's natural hiſtory, he takes oc- 
caſion to call the people there to 70 themſelns 
in the duſt, which was wont to be done by 
people in that country when in bitter diſtrels'; 
juſt as he had immediately before called tit 
people of Acco not to weep, the vulgar and 
proper name of that town being near akin, i 
ſound, to the Hebrew word which fignifes # 
—_ and the people of Gath not to declar 
or ſhow forth in ſongs, the Hebrew word ia 


Deux terres appartenantes à la famille de ce nom, & 

P. 627. , 

* Lam. 3. 16, 29; where we ſhall find the margins 
tranſlation of the 16th verſe is, he hath rolled me is ® 


that 


aſbes. 
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that action being in like manner in ſound 
omewhat reſembling Gath. 

For though our tranſlation ſuppoſes one 
town only is mentioned, in the firſt part of 
the 10th verſe, namely Gath, I cannot but 
accede to the opinion of thoſe that ſuppoſe 
two are intended, Gath and Acco, or St. John 
d Acre, as it has been called in later times. 


Hadrian Reland appears to be of that opinion, 


and it ſeems much the moft natural and for- 
cible conſtruction to put on this very imbroiled 
paſſage, which St. Jerome ſeems to have de- 
paired of thoroughly explaining. I will not by 
any means ſuppoſe myſelf capable of doing it, 
but ſome illuſtration may poſſibly ariſe from 
the remarks I would propoſe under this Obſer- 
vation, 

The word we render declare, (“ declare ye 
not at Gath,” for the word it is not in the 
original,) ſeems to anſwer that celebrating, 
with ſinging, the martial proweſs, and conſe- 
quent victories of thezr people; and ſometimes 
thoſe conſolatory ſongs that were made uſe of 
in times of diſappointment, unwilling to for- 
get the courage of ſome of their heroes who 
periſhed in combating, chearing their hearts 
with the remembrance of the ſucceſſes of for- 
mer times, and deriving hope from thence of 
a revolution in their favour. 

Thus Niebuhr tells us, in his account of 
Arabia“, that the Arabs yet ſing ſometimes 


'Þ Or Ptolemais, as it is called in the New Teſtament. 
azſtina, p. 534. 1 P. 93. 
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the warlike deeds of their ſchechs. So, after 
a victory that the tribe of Chaſael had gain. 
ed ſome time before over Ali, the pacha of 
Bagdad, they preſently made a ſong, in which 
* they celebrated the exploits of each chief, 
« Fortune having forſaken them the year after, 
„ and the Turks having defeated them, there 
«© was not wanting a poet of Bagdad to give 
«© an oppoſite deſcription of the Arab ſchechs, 
«« in exalting the heroic virtues of the pacha, 
* and of his officers. His poem, however, 
% was only a parody of the firſt. They ſung, 
« even in my time, that of the Arabs, not only 
in the territory of the tribe of Chaſael, but 
« at Bagdad.” 

Here we fee the genius of the Eaſtern peo- 
ple leads them to compoſe verſes on public 
occaſions ; and when fortune changes, they 
are not always forgotten, but ſtill continue 
to be ſung; and even ſometimes in the terr- 
tories of their enemies. 

In the ſecond volume of his Travels 
Niebuhr in like manner deſcribes the Arabs 
of Meſopotamia, as /inging the valour of am 
of their ſchechs, who was taken by the Turis, 
and his head cut off, {after vaunting of tit 
nobility of his extraction to the Turkiſh officer,/ 
end ſent to Conſtantinople. This prince wat, 
we are told, the brother of the then reignin; 


febech”, 


In another place of the fame volume Md 
* Voy. tome 2, p. 199, 200. 


telly 
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tells us, that an Arab tribe fo thoroughly de- 
feated a paſcba of Bagdad, that the Arab poets 
made a Jong upon this victory, which became ſo 
common.as to be heard in Bagdad ztſelf *, He 
ſpeaks of it alſo in a preceding page 

Now that the word, tranſlated here declare, 
is uſed for ſetting things forth in ſolemn comme- 
morative ſpeeches, and in ſongs, appears from 
ſeveral paſſages of Scripture. Exod. xiii. 8, 
and Deut. xxvi. 3, may be brought as proofs 
of the firſt aſſertion ; and Pſ. li. 14, 15, of 
the ſecond : Deliver me from blood-guilti- 
* neſs, O God, thou God of my falvation ; 
and my tongue ſhall ing aloud of thy righ- 
* teouſneſs. O Lord, open thou my lips, 
and my mouth ſhall h forth thy praiſe,” 
80 If. xlviii. 20. 

But, above all other places, the 2 Sam. i. 20. 
ought to be introduced here: Tell (it) not 
in Gath, publiſh (it) not in the ſtreets of 
„ Aſhkelon: leſt the daughters of the Philiſ- 
tines rejoice, leſt the daughters of the uncir- 
* cumciſed triumph.” The word it here too 
is not in the original, but added by our tranſ- 
lators; however it evidently appears, that the 


Hebrew poet is ſpeaking of ſongs that he 


ſuppoſed the Philiſtines would be ready to 
compoſe, on accafion of the death of Saul, 
which was ſuch a matter of triumph to them, 


P. 260. P. 257. There he tells us, that 
the Arabs made funeral ſongs on the death of Soleiman 
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Paſcha, which were till, (at the time he was there,) often 


heard in the coffee-houſes and ſtreets of Bagdad, 
8 2 and 
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prophet fays to Gath, Lay afide your ſongs of 
pleaſing commemoration of paſt times, and tho 
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and to ſing in the public-places of Gath, and MW; 
in the ſtreets of Aſhkelon, | cit] 
The turn of this paſſage in 2 Samue/ may M .... 
have unfortuately led many people, to miſun. MW ; 
deritand the ſpirit and intention of this clauſe 
in Micah, Becauſe triumph is evidently ſup. Net 
poſed in Samuel, and the words juſt the fame, 
they have been ready to ſuppoſe the declaratory MW... 
ſongs at Gath, to which Micab refers, muſt be 7 
of the fame kind, and that therefore the pro. 
phet is to be conſidered as deborting them from Aid 
triumphing over Iſrael and Judah, ſince afflic. Nou 
tion was not far off themſelves. But the words cc 
may be underſtood, I think, and more natural- n th 
ly, in a ſome what different view, not as triumph - eie 
ing over Iſrael and Judah, then not their ene- No 
mies; but the want of apprehenſion from the on 
Aiſtyrians as to themſelves, and denoting a car:- Wig. 
leſs ſtate, agreeable to the deſcription given of WM , 
the people of Laiſbd, who dwelt careleſs, after Nad 
the manner of the Zidonians, quiet and . an 
* ſecure,” and united perhaps in the caſe of 
Gath, with a vain recollection of their former 
ſucceſſes, celebrating their dead heroes, and 
intermingling perhaps the praiſes of ſome 
of their countrymen that were alive, who had 
done great exploits, according to the practice 
of the modern Arabs. Inſtead of this, the 


that are expreſſive of preſent conſolation, derived Mas 


Judges 18, 7, 
| | from 
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om the great qualities of ſome of your fellow- 
citizens : the /tlence of appreben/ion better be- 
comes you. 

From Gath he turns to Acco, and alluding 
to it's name, he bids that city not to weep, the 
Hebrew word ſignifying he weeps, reſembling 
in ſound Acco: a figure of ſpeech formerly 
much in uſe, and greatly admired. 

This, however, moſt certainly is to be ex- 
plained, in a manner conſiſtent with what is 
nid to the other cities and diſtricts of that 
country; for I can by no means ſuppoſe, that 
Acco was to be exempted from having a ſhare 
n the afflictions that were coming on the other 
ties of the ſea-coaſt, and the adjoining country. 
Now if that be ſuppoſed to be determined, it's 
dot weeping muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe con- 
ſtent with their Feeling bitter ſorrow. 

Accordingly we may obſerve, that when 


liklag was taken by the Amalekzites, ** David 


and the people that were with him lift up 
their voice, and wept, until they had no more 
power to weep. . . . And David was greatly 
diſtreſſed: for the people ſpake of ſtoning 


' gieved (or bitter) every man for his ſons, 
and for his daughters.” 1 Sam. xxx. 4, 6. 
ere was great anguiſh of ſoul without weep- 
ag; nay, it was it's extreme bitterneſs that ſlop- 
ed their tears, In like manner, when Ezekiel 
as a gn to Iſrael, and was to repreſent to 
em, by what he dio, the extreme diſtreſs they 
ould feel from the Chaldzans, the word of the 
84 | Lord 


him, becauſe the ſoul of al! the people was 
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Lord came unto him, ſaying, Son of man, 
** behold, I take away from thee the defire 
* of thine eyes with a ſtroke : yet neither 
„ ſhalt thou mourn nor weep, neither ſhall thy 
*© tears run down;” for, ſays he, ** the deſire of 
«*« your eyes, and that which your ſoul pitieth, 
* and your ſons and your daughters whom ye 


do as I have done: . . ye ſhall not mourn 


“ nor weep, but ye ſhall pine away for your 
* 1iniquities, and mourn one towards another 
* (or ſecretly).“ Ezek. xxiv. 16, 21, 22, 21, 
In ſome ſuch ſenſe, I apprehend, we are to un- 


derſtand the clauſe concerning Acco. O Gall, 


lay aſide ſinging the praiſes of your Verse 
Acco, let exceſs of grief and terror put a ſtop 
to thy tears! Thou country between Gath and 


Acco, thou houſe of duft, roll thyſelf in the 


duſt through bitterneſs of heart! 

We may go on, I think, and conformably 
to the explanation I have been giving of the 
houſe of duſt, underſtand the inhabitant, or, 
according to the margin, the inhabitreſs 0 
Saphir, of the people of the country lying on 
the more ſouthern part of the ſea-coaſt, 4 
thoſe of the houſe of duſt mean thoſe to tit 
north of it. For that country is repreſents 
by modern travellers as extremely pleaſant, and 
the margin of our tranſlation tells us, the nb: 
bitreſs of Saphir means thou that dwelleſt fair) 
or haſt a goodly heritage, according to our vet. 
fon of the 16th Pſalm, ver, 6, The _ 
. | edu  - 66 ll 
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fallen unto me in pleaſant places; yea, I 
have a goodly heritage.” 

Where the houſe of duſt ends, and the more 
delightful country may be ſuppoſed to begin, I 
ſhall not attempt to determine with preciſion; 
but would tranſcribe a paſſage from Signior 
Lufignan's account of Palæſtine, at the cloſe of 
his Hiſtory of the Revolt of Ali Bey. About 
* mile and an half before you come to 
« Joppa *, you croſs a ſmall rivulet, which 
is the only running water in all this fertile 
* country; you then deſcend an hill, and get 
* into a road, which is covered on each fide 
* with orange and lemon-trees *.” He de- 
ſcribes the road from Joppa to Rama, whoſe 
preſent ſtate; he tells us, is very deplorable, but 
its ſituation however very pleaſant * ; I ſay, he 
deſcribes that road as very ſmooth and 
* pleaſant; the fields on each fide abound 
* with ſeveral forts. of flowers, and are plant- 
ed with live groves, and in ſome parts with 
e caſſia and ſenna trees, and other aromatic 
* plants *,” The road from Joppa or Rama to 
Azotus*, which is called by the Arabs Ha- 
ſaneyun, ** is pretty much of the ſame kind 
* as that from Joppa to Rama and Lidda, 
except in ſome part of the country, where 


FP 


there are no large trees. As to Azotus, 


He means from the northward. 

No wonder the country before they came to this water 
might be denominated the houſe of duſt. 

P. 185. P. 190. | P. 189. 


he 
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he fays, © the town is but thinly inhabited, 
though the ſituation is very pleaſant.” 
From Azotus to Gaza are twelve mile 
more: the fields on each ſide of the road, 
« as in the others, are planted with olive, 
« and ſome palm-trees *.” The Baron de 
Tott travelled very little in the Holy-Land, 
only from Joppa, or Faß, as he calls it, to 
Rames, by which we are to underſtand Rama; 
nevertheleſs the deſcription he gives of this 

rt of the country ſhows it's agreeablenek, 
«© The ſpace between the ſea and the moun- 
« tain is a flat country, about fix leagues in 
« breadth, extremely fertile. The fig-tree of 
India ſupplies it with hedges, and turniſhes 
« impenetrable barriers, which ſecure the 
« fields of the different proprietors. Cotton 
« 1s here the principal branch of commerce, 
and the induſtry of the inhabitants employs 
« itſelf in ſpinning. This part of the Hoh. 
Land is very remarkable for the remains of 
4 the Cruſades, with which it is covered.“ 

To this delightful fituation the prophet 
Micah oppoſes the wretchedneſs of the ſtate 
of this people, when carried away into cap- 
tivity: . Paſs ye away, thou inhabitant of a 
very pleaſant country, not naked, but cloth- 
& ed with trees, and highly ornamented with 
* flowers; being almoſt quite uncovered to 


P. 199- P. ao. 3 Memoirs, tome 4, p- 93 
Lady M. W. Montague confirms this, telling us * this 
plant grows a great height, very thick, and the ſpikes ot 
** thorns are as long and ſharp as bodkins.“ Vol. 3, p- 73: 


60 thy 


that 
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1M thy diſhonour, yea having your ſhame 
„naked, and expoſed to the mocking eyes of 
«WM your enemies 
„it the inhabitant of Saphir, or the goodly 
country, means the people that dwelt near 
oppa, and onwards to the ſouthward on that 
malt; and Zaanan is truly tranſlated in the 
margin of our verſion the country of flocks, the 
counts of modern travellers will lead us to 
ſuppoſe Gaza and it's environs is the country 
dit is meant. | 
For Thevenst, in going from Ægypt to Je- 
alem, tells us, that having ſpent ſome days 
{ Win the deſert, on the 5th of April they came 
v a place, where, ſays he, © we began to ſee 
n very pleaſant country, and ſome corn- land: 
# ſome time after we found a fibil of bitter 
water, which is cloſe by Cauniones, where 
we arrived about three in the atternoon : 
they have ſo many marble pillars there al- 
ſo, that their coffee-houſes ſtand all upon 
ſuch. There we began to ſee abundance 
of trees, and a great deal of good meadow- 
* rround ; and, indeed, both the cattle and 
' nbabitants of that place, from the biggeſt 
to the leaſt, are extremely fat. There is a 
very fair caſtle there, with a large. open 
place in it. The Turks lodge in the caſtle, 
* where there is a ſaki of very good water, 
and the Moors and Felas live in the houſes 


Of this very indecent treatment of captives anciently, 
e read in ſeveral places of Scripture, If. 47. 3, Ch. 20. 4, 
I | 


3 2 without. 
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« without. . . . Cauniones is in Agypt, which 
* here ends. 

* We parted from Cauniones on Saturday 
«« the 6th of April, before five in the morn- 
ing, guarded by ſeven or eight Turks of 
«© the place, who went with us to Gaza, for 
* fear of the Arabs. About fix o'clock we 
“ found a fibil of bitter water, and about 
« ſeven another better; a little after, we dif. 
« covered the town of Gaza : half an hour 
« after eight we found a bridge, under which 
runs the water of the meadows, which are 
% very ſpacious, and at the end of that bridge 
« there is a well of good water; the country 
* abounds in fair cattle, and all ſorts of fruit. 
«* trees: about an hour after we found two 
* fjbils not far diſtant from one another; and 
«© about half an hour after ten, we arrived at 
Gaza, where we encamped near the caſtle, 
“ in a little burying-place walled about 
It is not a little remarkable, that this cele- 
brated traveller ſhould be fo ſtruck with the 
meadows, the extent of them, and the goodne 
of the catile in the neighbourhood of G 
expreſsly remarking, that ſome part of this 
country, ſo ſuited to the feeding of cattle, be- 


' longed to Ægypt. Jſaiab, who lived and pro- 


pheſied in the ſame time with Micab, ſpeaks 
of the king of Aſſyria's ſending Tartan againll 
Aſbdod, who fought againſt it and took it; 
and in the ſame chapter he ſpeaks of the king 


* Trav. part 1, book 2, ch. 35. 


of 


=. 
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of Aſſyria's leading away Ægyptians and Ethi- 


opians (or Arabians) captives, young and old, 
naked and barefoot, even with their buttocks 
uncovered, to the ſhame of Xgypt*. 

Thevenot is not the only writer that de- 
ſcribes the country about Gaza as proper for 
the feeding cattle ; de Tot plainly intimates 
the ame, when, deſcribing the preſent com- 
merce of Jaff (or Joppa), he ſays, it only con- 
fiſts of linen and rice, ſent from Damietta 
for the conſumption of Napoolooſe, Rames, 
« ſerufalem, and numerous hordes of Arabs, 
* who encamp in the plains of GAZA. Da- 
© mietta receives, in exchange, glaſs-ware 
« fabricated at Ebrom, raw cottons, cum- 
min, and, eſpecially, ſoap of Jaft *.” 

The plains of Gaza mult be proper for the 
feeding of cattle, ſince numerous hordes of Arabs 
are deſcribed as dwelling there, whoſe great, 
and almoſt ſole employment, is breeding and 
tending cattle. 

It ſhould ſeem, from that 2oth of Iſaiah, 
thoſe Agyptians that the Aſſyrians carried 
tway captive, came not to the aſſiſtance of 
Aſhdod, and ſuffered for their neglect ſome little 
time after. Is not this the ſenſe, in general, 
of thoſe words of Micah, ** The inhabitant of 
* the country of flocks came not forth in the 
* mourning of Beth-ezel,” (the place near, 
ſays the margin of our Bibles, or, we may ſay, 


of the neighbouring diſtrict, a juſt deſcription 


Chap. 20. Mem. tome 4, p. 94. 


of 
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of Aſhdod and it's dependencies,) * he {hall 
* receive of you his ſtanding ?” though it i 
not eaſy perfectly to make out the explana. 
tion; and perhaps in the word tranſlated 9 


you there is a corruption. 
Marah 


For it doth not appear of any conſequence here, for 
the prophet to point out the perſons from whom they 
were to receive the reward of their neglect ; and if it 
were of conſequence, the pronoun here made uſe of ſeem 
to be hardly admiſſible, ſince Micah appears to be ſpeak- 
ing, not of petty wars, and the _ revenge upon one 
another, common enough among the Arab clans and little 
Eaftern principalities, but of the ravages of ſome mighty 
conqueror enveloping them all in one general calamity, 
The Biſhop of Waterford, in his tranſlation, introduce 
the word reward here as neceſſary to make the ſenſe com- 
plete : „He ſhall receive of you the reward of his ſtation 
« againſt you.“ If inſtead of D525 (michehem) from you, 
we read 32 (mecher) which is only the change of one 
letter in the Hebrew, then the tranſlation will be,“ He 
c ſhall receive the price (the reward) of his ſtation,” 
The unneceſſary pronoun will diſappear, and the word te- 
ward will be found, not as a ſupplemental word, but in 
the original text, Farther, it doth not appear to me, that 


the ſupplemental words againſt you, which are not in our 


verſion, ſhould have been introduced by this very reſpec- 
able prelate; for I ſhould think it is rather to be under- 
ſtood of neglef?, tending his flocks when he ſhould have 
been 1 them, than of encamping as an open eneny 
againſt the houſe of his neighbour, In ſhort, I apprehend, 
the word here uſed repreſents him as acting juſt as Reuben 
did in the time of Deborah and Barak, when Zebulun and 
Naphtali, two other tribes, were jeopardying © their lives in 
& the high places of the field.” There was a neglect, nd 
engaging in war againſt them. The verb from which the 
word tranſlated ation is derived, is not unfrequently ap- 
plied to the buſineſs of ſhepherds : ſo If. 61. 5, © Strange! 
&« ſhall land and feed your flocks, and the ſons of the alien 
& ſhall be your plow-men, and your vine-dreſlers * 
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arab every body knows was a name given 
toa place in the deſert of Arabia, on the ac- 
count of the bitterneſs of the water there, who 
has read the 1 5th of Exodus. © And when they 
came to Marah, they could not drink of the 
waters of Marah, for they were bitter; there- 
fore the name of it was called Marah:” that is, 
Joys the margin, bitterneſs, verſe 23. As Ma- 
ca fignifies bitterneſs, Marotb, which is it's 
plural, muſt fignify the country that had many 
places of bitter water, which is a juſt and 
lvely deſcription of that part of Arabia. 

The = of Moſes, we are told by Niebubr, 
n his deſcription of Arabia, are two German 
„ leagues to the Southward of Suez, which is at 
le end of the Red-Sea, bearing ſomewhat to 
"th: Eaſt. They find water there in many 
„ bplces upon digging a foot in depth; but the 
Labs ſay, that of the five pits chat are found 
ere, one pit only affords water that is drink- 
„ble. He adds, it may be the Marab men- 


u licah himſelf, ch. 5. 4, “ And he ſhall nd and feed in 
- WY the ſtrength of the Lord.” The landing then of Zaa- 
-n is not to be underſtood in a warlike ſenſe, but a paſ- 
ve oral one; which perfectly ſuits the deſcription of this part 


ebe country lying about Gaza, but inhabited by Agyp- 
ens. As, more anciently, Dan was complained of for re- 
- ag - in his ſhips, and Aſher for continuing on the /ea- 


dere, Judges 5. 17, they being maritime tribes, and Neu- 
*, a tribe of ſhepherds, for — among the ſheepfolds, 
bo hear the bleatings of the flocks, ver. 16, and not comin 
1 help the other tribes of Iſrael; ſo Zaanan is — 
cu for abiding in their ſhepherd's ſtations, inſtead of helping 
Par neighbours in their affliction. This appears to me a 
wable explanation, It lays claim to nothing farther. 
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tioned in the 15th of Exodus is to be fought 
for here, p. 348. Whether it be, or be not the 
exact place, it mght certainly have been called 
Marah on the account of the bitter water there, 
and even Mareoth, in the plural, as there arc 
no fewer than four of theſe pits of bad 
water. | 

But theſe are not the only places of bitter 
water in this country: for Egmont and Hey. 
man ſay, (ſpeaking of a place called Pharav/'; 
Baths, which, according to Niebuhr's map of 
the country between Suez and Mount Sinai, ve 
is conſiderably farther to the South,) * the Wl thi 
% water ſeems to boil as it iſſues from the ¶ th: 
«« ground, and afterwards forms little rivu- Wl the 
% lets, in which, where the heat is not too pl 
“ violent, many bathe themſelves : no cryl- WM tu! 
6 tal is clearer than this water; but it is {0 Hof. 
* ſaturated with /a/ine and ſulphureous parti- Will vt 
* cles, that the taſte is extremely diſagree- Wi /s, 
able.“ This place, which Wortley Moun: | 
tague ſuppoſed was the Marah of the Scrip- Wi toc 
tures, but which is ten German leagues tel 
farther to the South, or about forty Eng- 
liſh miles, according to Niebuhr's map, WW "a 
from the place Niebhur ſuppoſed to be Wi 
Marah, is thus deſcribed by Mr. Mounts K 
gue*: © Theſe waters at the ſpring ar 
„ ſomewhat bitter and brackiſh ; but as every e. 
c foot they run over the ſand is covered with Wilf © 


Vol. 2, p. 183, Phil. Tranſ. vol. 56, p. 53 
& bjtuminous 
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* bituminous ſalts, grown up by the exceſ- 
« five heat of the fun, they acquire much 
„ faltneſs and þ/erneſs, and very ſoon be- 
come not potable '.” Egmont and Heyman 
ſpeak of theſe waters only as ſaline and ful- 
pbureous, but Mr. Mountague expreſsly de- 
ſcribes them as iter. 

About ſixteen German leagues farther, ac- 
cording to that map, is Tor, a well-known 
port in the Red-Sca. Not far from it, aC=- 
cording to Thevenot, are many wells of bitter 
water. It ſeems odd, that he ſhould ſuppoſe 
this place to be the E/ of the Scripture, but 
the fact I ſuppoſe we may depend upon, that 
there are ſeveral wells of bitter water in that 
place, He fays they are all hot, and are re- 
turned again to their 4:7terneſs, for he taſted 
of one of them, where people bathe themſelves, 
which, by the Arabs, is called Hamam Mou- 
/a, that is to ſay, the bath of Mz/es. 

If we ſhould ſuppoſe this laſt place rather 
too far off, I would remark, that Dr. Shaw 
tells us, that at Adjeroute, which is nearer the 
land of the Philiftines than any of the places 1 
have been mentioning, and 1s one of the firſt 
ations of the Mohammedan pilgrims from 
Egypt, the water is Sitter“. 

duch being the nature of this part of the 
country remarkable for many places of bitter 
water, it may well be underſtood to have been 


* Trav, part x, book 2, ch. 26. P. 477. 
Vox. IV. 2 called 
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called by the prophet Maroth. And as the 
Midianitiſb wife of Moſes, is called an Ethijz. 
pian woman, who came from this neighbour. 
hood, we may eaſily perceive who were the 
Ethiopians, that, according to the 20th of 
Iſaiah, were to be led away captive with the 
Egyptians, by the Aſſyrians, about the time 
that Aſbdod was taken by them. 

Nor is there any di:hculty here of making out 
the connexion, between the occaſional name 
of deſcription the prophet gives this country, 
and what is faid to have happened to it : The 
inhabitant of Maroth {the country c bitter 
waters) waited carefully for good, but { the bit- 
terneſs of evil came down from the Lord ui! 
the gate of Teruſalem, and threatened the! 
ſpeedy ruin. 0 

I will only add one remark more, and thut 
is, that if it ſhould be objected, that this ex- 
planation fuppoſes, that ſome towns or coun- 
tries are called by their common names, and 
that others have invented names of deſcription 
given them, which ſeems very ſtrange, I would 
beg leave to refer ſuch readers to the 25th df 
Jeremiah, where, after many princes are namel 
by their proper titles, at laſt the king of B- 
bylon appears to be ſpoken of, under the cabal 
liſtical denomination of the king of Sheſhac, 
This is generally, I think, underſtood to be 
the meaning of the prophet, and the 1 2th vert 
of that chapter ſeems to prove it, In lik 


manner we find a country pointed out by ! 
I poetic 
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poetic deſcription, and another in the ſame 
erſe mentioned by it's direct and common 
ame, in the 18th of Iſaiah: Wo to the 


E 
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* yond the rivers of Ethiopia. 
This laſt is inconteſtible : why then may 
enot ſuppoſe Micah mingled things together 
1 the ſame manner, in the paragraph I have 
deen conſidering ? 
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OBSERVATION CLXXV. 


I NE would have been ready to ſuppoſe, 
the Egyptians ſhould not have been 
lirous of extending their territories beyond 
e natural limits of that country; but we 
Ind them not only repreſented as doing fo 
n the Scriptures, but the ſame humour has 
ontinued through ſucceeding ages, down to 
ur own times. 


The limits of Perfia, according to Sir John 
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3 Chardin, 


„land ſhadowing with wings, which is be- 
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Chardin, differ from thoſe of ſmall Rates, hi 


are ſe porated from their neighbours by, it ma 
be, a rroulet or a ſtone pillar. Perſia bas ain 


on every fide of it a ſpace of three or four aa 


Journey uninhabited, ebough the foil be, in no 


Places, the beſt in the wor id, particular ly on tl 


fide of the Eaſt and the Weſt. The Perhans bs 


upon. it a mark of true grandeur, to len: 
thus. abandoned the countries that le belut 


great empires, which prevents, they ſay, conti 
about their limits, theſe deſert countries eren 


as walls of ſepat -ation between kingdoms . 


A gypt has naturally ſuch grand boundaries 


great deferts, which admit not of cultivation 
divide it from other countries on the Eaff an 
the Weſt ; which circumſtance, united wit 
the conſideration of the natural fertility « 


it's own ſoil, and of it's convenient fituatic 
for commerce by means of the Mediterrare: 
and of the Red-Seas, might have made it 


princes, one would have thought, content wit 


their own country. But the fact has be 
quite otherwiſe. 

Pharaoh, whoſe daughter Solomon martis 
took Gezer and burnt it with fire, and ſe 
the Canaanites that dwelt in it, and the 
made a preſent of it unto his daughter, 50" 
mon's wife *, But this might, poſſibly, hat 
been his original deſign, and not have ber 
intended as any enlargement of his own king 


{ Voy. tome 2, p. 4. * x Kings 9. 16. 
2 a0! 
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an. Another Pherash, after that ſmote Ca- 
% which will not admit of ſuch an inter- 
e. But what is more deciſive, is the 
count that is given us of Pharaoh Necho, 
cho ſeems to have been willing to make the 
upbrates the boundary of his kingdom *. 
Anſwerable to this we find, in the book 
f Maccabees, the Greek kings of Ægypt, 
he Ptolemies, ſtriving to join the Kingdom of 
ia to Ægypt, getting poſſeſſion of all the 
ties on the ſea-coaſt as far as Seleucia, and 
ating two crowns on their heads, that of 
la and of Agypt*', &c. In like manner, 
e find at the time of the beginning of the 
ri/ades all the ſea-coaft of Syria, from Lao- 
cea, was under the dominion "of Egypt“. Sa- 
ine afterwards, though poſſeſſed of Egypt, 
ruggled hard for the cities of Syria *. After 
at Sultan Bzbars, of the Ma meluke princes 
Egypt, continued the ſame conteſts, and 
45. his views as far as Bira in Meſopo- 
mia, (otherwiſe called Beer, I preſume, on 
be e Euphrates, ) and twice obliged the Tartars 
raiſe the fiege of that place. And in our 
wn time, Ali Bey, who had poſſeſſed him- 
If of Agypt, and whole great aim as to Sy- 
a ſeems to have been, to ere&t ſome ſtates 
here independent of the Ottoman empire, as 
barrier between him and the Turks, yet is 


Jer. 4. 1. 2 Kings 24. 7, and 2 Chron. 35. 20. 
Mac. 11. 1, 3, 8, 13. Geſta Dei, p. 835. 
U Herbelot, art. Salabeddin. s Art. Bibars. 
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iaid to have deſigned to have kept Gaza him- 
ſelf, while he thought of eſtabliſhing Shek- 
Taher over Syria, Damaſcus, and all that 
country as far as Gaza. Such is the account 
of the Baron de Tott *. 

Notwithſtanding then the commodiouſneſ 
of having a deſert country, of the breadth of 
ſeveral days journey, between Ægypt and Aſia, 
as a boundary to their kingdom, the prince; 
of Ægypt, of various ages, and indeed in a 
long ſucceſſion, have ſtruggled hard for ſome 
parts of Syria, and even as far as the Euphre- 
tes, An examination then of the grounds on 
which they proceeded, and the nature of their 
politics, may illuſtrate, in the beſt manner 
now in our power, thoſe paſſages of Scripture 
that relate to fimilar managements of the 
more ancient /Egyptian princes. 


OBSERVATION CLXXVI. 


A title that was given to Ali Bey, by the 
ſheriff of Mecca, (a Mohammedan kind cf 


facred prince, deſerves attention, as it illul- 


* Mem, tome 4, p. 81. I might have mentioned too Al- 
med Ben Tholoun, a century or two before the Croiſade 
began, who not content with acquiring Egypt, by dips 
ſeſling the khalife of it, was fo ambitious as to puſh on into 
Syria, where he ſeized on it's principal cities, Dama 
Emeſſa, Kennaſſerin, Aleppo, extending his conqueſts ev! 
to Raccah, in Meſopotamia, Voy. d'Herbelot, art. Ken- 
naſſerin. Biblioth. Orientale, 


trates 
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trates a paſſage in the apocryphal book of 
Judith. 

The title given to Ali by the Heri, in 
gratitude for his being raiſed by Ali to that 
honour, was ** Sultan of Ægypt and the 
% Two Seas '.” The Mediterranean and the 
Red-Sea, near the laſt of which the territory 
of Mecca laid, while the principal ports of 
Egypt were on the other, are, undoubtedly, 
the two ſeas that were meant. The anſwer- 
able paflage to this title in the book of Judith 
is in it's 1ſt chapter, ver. 12, Therefore Na- 
* buchodonoſor was very angry with all this 
* country, and ſware by his throne and king- 
* dom . . . . that he would flay with the 
* {word all the inhabitants of the land of 
% Moab, and the children of Ammon, and 
all Judza, and all that were in Ægypt, till 
* you come to the borders of the two ſeas.” 

It appears then to have been an ancient 
practice, to deſcribe Egypt as bordering on 
thoſe two ſeas ; nor has that way of pointing 
it out ſunk into oblivion in theſe later ages. 


OBSERVATION CLXXVII. 


The people of Ægypt, particularly the fe- 
males of that country, expreſs their veneration 
for the benefits received from the Nile, by 
Plunging into it, at the time of it's beginning 


Revolt of Ali Bey, p. 104. 
2 to 
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to overflow the country : is it not probable, 
that the daughter of Pharaoh's going into 
that river, when Moſes was found in his 
bull-ruſh ark, aroſe from ſomething of the 
ſame cauſe? a veneration, perhaps carried 
farther than that of the preſent inhabitants 
of Ægypt, and of an idolatrous kind? 

It has ever appeared ſomewhat ſtrange to me, 
that a princeſs of Ægypt ſhould bathe in the 
river itſelf, and in the neighbgurhood of a 
royal city, in waters ſo — in all ages 


for being covered with boats and crowds of 


people; and that in the Eaſt, where the women 
to ſcrupulouſly concealed their faces, by large 
veils, from the fight of men : a practice then 
in uſe, as well as now. 

Much freer as the Northern nations are 
in expoſing themſelves, it would have been 
thought, I ſhould imagine, a moſt indecent 
thing in a princeſs of England to have gone 
from Whitehall, with her attendants about 
her, to bathe in the Thames, while thoſe at- 
tendants amuſed themſelves by walking on 
the fide of the river. 

This has ſo ſtruck commentators, that ſome 
of them have ſeemed to ſuppoſe ſhe did not 
bathe in the Nile, but in ſome baſon of water 
in the royal gardens, which had a communica- 
tion with the river, and might therefore be 
conſidered as a part of it; but, in ſuch a caſe, 


the ark with the infant would not have been 
Exod. 2. 5. 
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in view. Others ſuppoſe ſome highly orna- 
mented edifice of wood might have been con- 
ſtructed in the river, ſomething like our mo- 
dern bathing machines, into which the princeſs 
might enter, and bathe there in perfect ſecurity 
from the prying eye; at the ſame time that 
through ſome imall latticed window ſhe might 
{-e the little veſſel, in which the babe laid: 
her attendants walking about on the banks, 
not merely for their diverſion, but that the 
princeſs might not be diſturbed in her pri- 
vacy. | 

Vain accounts theſe ! as we find no men- 
tion made of any ſuch conveniences anciently, 
nor even now, though the preſent inhabitants 
of Egypt bathe as much, both for their health, 
and from ſuperſtition, as they could do in the 
time of Pharaoh ; and have a very diſtinguiſh- 
ing regard ſtill for the Nile. But inſtead of 


any ſtructures of this ſort, the preſent race 


of Egyptians, notwithitanding the nearneſs 


of the Nile, have juſt ſuch hummums, or 
ſtructures for bathing, in their cities, as are 
found in other Eaitern countries, to which 
thoſe of the lower ranks reſort, thoſe in higher 
life having ſuch conveniences at home, ſo fond 
are the great of retirement in bathing, as well 
as thoſe in other ſituations. 

Perhaps the following paſſages, from Ir- 
win's Travels, may lead to the true ſolution 
of what appears ſo extraordinary, in this ac- 
count of the /Egyptian princeſs. 

** Wedneſday, 
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% Wedneſday, 13th Auguſt . . , . We were 
awakened from our firſt ſleep by the ſounds 
of tinkling inſtruments, accompanied by a 
chorus of female voices. I looked out of the 
window, and ſaw a band, of thirty damſels at 
leaſt, come tripping towards us, with mea- 
ſured paces, and animated geſtures. The 
moon ſhone very bright, and we had a full 
view of them, from their entering the gate 
of our ſtreet, until they reached our houſe. 
Here they ſtopped, and ſpreading them- 
ſelves in a circle before the door, renewed 
the dance and ſong with infinite ſpirit, and 
recalled to our minds the picture which is 
ſo fully given of theſe dancing females in 
holy writ. After they had favoured us a 
few minutes with their lively performance, 
they moved on to the Hakeem's * houſe, 
and ſerenading him with an air or two, 
this joyous band quitted our quarter, and 
went, as the dying ſounds informed us, 
to awaken the other ſlumberers of the 
town, to melody and joy ! &c. 

* Thurſday, 14th Auguſt. We were im- 
patient to know the cauſe of the agreeable 
diſturbance we met with laſt night, and 
learn from one of our guard, that the danc- 
ing girls obſerve the ceremony we were 
witneſs to, on the firſt viſible riſe of the 
Nile. It ſeems that they took our houſe in 


A principal officer of the town of Ghinnah, in Upper 


Egypt, where they then were. 
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« their way to the river, where they went 
« down to bathe at that late hour, and to 
e fing the praiſes of the benevolent power, 
„ho yearly diſtributes his waters to ſup- 
« ply the neceſſities of the natives.” P. 229, 
230. 
5 I learn,” fays this author in a ſucceeding 
page, “that the crocodile is a moſt formi- 
« dable tenant of the Nile, and held in great 
% dread by the fiſhermen ; one of them told 
„us, that he was preſent at the death of a 
* crocodile a ſhort time ago, in whoſe belly 
% were found the gold rings and ornaments of 
* dancing girl, who was devoured by the 
© monſter, as ſhe was bathing in the river,” 
p. 59. 
I would make a few remarks here upon by 
theſe accounts. 1 
In the firſt place, Though hummums, erect- | 
ed for bathing, with many conveniences for 
that purpoſe, commonly called bagnios, are 
very common in Egypt, yet going into the 
Nile, at particular times, is ſtill practiſed by 
the Agyptian females. 
Secondly, That it ſhould ſeem, at thoſe 


times they do not diveſt themſelves of their 

. clothing, though their going into the Nile is 

e at night, and when men are ſuppoſed to be 

e aſleep in bed, or at leaſt ſhut up in their re- A 

n ſpective houſes. The gold rings and ornaments | 
of the girl, that was devoured by a crocodile, 1 

g were found in that deſtroying animal when 1 
killed ſoon after; whereas in the Eaſtern j 


baginos, 
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baginos, according to Lady Mary Wortley 
Mountague, the women are naked. It thould 
ſeem then, on the contrary, when the women 
go into the Nile, they are not diſrobed, but 
enter it with their clothes, and even orna- 
ments upon them. 

Thirdly, Conſequently this entering into 
the Nile, on theſe occaſions, is not ſo much 
with a naturally purifying or refreſhing view, 
but to expreſs their veneration tor that river, 
when they find it apparently riſen, and about 
to diſtribute it's important benefits to A gypt. 
The Indian women that go into the Ganges, 
to purify themſelves, are {tripped, we are told, 
though it is done with ſuch art and quick- 
nels, as to be as little injurious to modeſty as 
poſſible; but theſe Ægyptian Arabs do not 
ſtrip, conſequently they go not into the water 
for puriſying. The heat of thoſe ſultry coun- 
tries make the bathing in cold water very 
pleaſing, but we do not find, I think, that 
they go into cold water with their clothes on, 


in order to render the coolneſs more laſting, 


and eſpecially would they not do ſo that go 
into 3 cold water in the evening. It was 
done then, it ſhould ſeem, from devotion, or 
veneration. So, according to Pitts, many of 
the devout Mohammedans that vifit Mecca, 
have five or ſix buckets of the ſacred water 
there poured upon their heads, not properly 


Letters, vol. 1, p. 1623 and vol. 3, p. 39—32- 
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for the purifying themſelves, nor for refreſh- 


ment from the heat, but from devorron *. 

Fourthly, Though they are only the danc- 
ing girls, or public women now, ſo far as ap- 
pears by this account, that go into the Nile 
upon the riſing of it's waters; an Ægyptian 
princeſs, in ancient times, when the Nile was 
adored as a deity, might enter it, at that time 
of the year, with mutic and ſinging. So King 
David did not diſdain to dance before the 
ark of God, though it was an action that 
Michal, Saul's daughter, thought would bet- 
ter have been left to the common people to 
practiſe *, 

Fifthly, If this ſolution be admitted, and 
the ceremony that Irwin ſaw be a relic of an- 
cient Egyptian devotion, then as Moſes was 
hid about three months before he was com- 
mitted to the Nile *, he muſt have been born 
about the middle of May. The conduct of 
Providence alſo claims our attention, which 
made the idolatrous devotion of Thermuthis *, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, the means of reſcu- 
ing from death a child, whom God intended 
to make the great Iconomachus of the Old 
Teſtament times, and whoſe religion was the 
great preparative to the goſpel, by which the 
worſhip of idols has been ſet aſide among ſo 
many of the heathen nations. 


" F336 * 2 Sam. 6. 16. 3 Exod. 2. 2. 
do called by Joſephus. 5 Image deſtroyer. 
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Laſtly, Then alſo the walking of Pharaoh's  * 
daughter to the Nile, and along it's banks, . 
was not for mere pleaſure, but is to be under. WW * 
ſtood to have been a ſacred proceſſion, united M*« 
with muſic and ſongs of praiſe. « 

The 16th verſe of the 23d of Iſaiah may alſo M* 
perhaps receive ſome illuſtration from theſe W* 
dancing females, when we recollect their pro- 
feſſion: Take an harp, go about the city, . 
* thou 'HARLOT that haſt been forgotten,“ 
* make ſweet melody, ſing many ſongs.” WM" 
Theſe A gyptian harlots went about Ghinnah, M* 
with inſtrumental muſic and with ſongs. "1 


OBSERVATION CLXXVIII, 


The crocodile is very terrible to the in- N. 
habitants of Egypt ; when therefore they ap- . ;. 
pear, they watch them with great attention, I. . 
and take proper precautions to ſecure them, 
ſo as that they ſhould not be able to avoid 
the deadly weapons the Ægyptians afterwards 
make uſe of to kill them. 

To theſe watchings, and thoſe deadly after 
aſſaults, I _— Job refers, when he fays, 
« Am I a fea, or a tannin,” (that is a hal: 
according to our tranſlation, but a crocodile is 
what, I make no doubt, is meant there,) “ that 
thou ſetteſt a watch over me? Ch. vii. 12. 

The crocodile,” fays Maillet *, “is very 


Lett. gth, p. 32, 33. 
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common in A gypt ; but it is chiefly found 
in the Upper Egypt, and very ſeldom in 
the Delta, hardly even within a day's 
journey above Cairo. It is extremely 
dangerous, and makes a great ravage where 
« ever it is met with, eſpecially above Gir- 
« gey, Which is the place where the ancient 
„ Sais ſtood, They have been known to 
« carry off men themſelves, and other ani- 
„mals, when they met with them on the 
* borders of the Nile. Credible perſons have 
* afſured me, that towards Eſſenè there are 
* ſome ſo prodigious, that they ſometimes 
ſtop ſmall troops of travellers, 

«© Different methods are uſed to take them, 
* and ſome of them very ſingular. The moſt 
* common is to dig deep ditches along the 
* Nile, which are covered with ſtraw, and 
* into which the crocodile may probably 
tumble. Sometimes they take them with 
, which are baited with a quarter of a 
pig, or with bacon, of which they are very 
fond. Some hide themſelves in the places 
' which they know to be frequented by this 
creature, and lay ſnares for bim. As ſoon as 
be is taten, the hunter runs with loud 


al ' cries, and ſays to the crocodile in a ſtrong 
'” WU 4nd threatening tone, childraak-ſeynche, that 
lab is, lift up your fore-leg 3 this the animal 
ey 


The triangular part of Ægypt, whoſe baſe is the 
«coalt of that country, conſequently tiled the Lower 
10N pt. 


** does, 
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« does, upon which the hunter pierces him, 
« in the hollow part under the ſhoulder, 
« with a bearded dart, and kills him. Some 
* are even ſo bold as to go to the crocodile, 
« when he is aſleep, and fix the dart in 
« him without his being taken in any toils, 
« Others take him by ſome different method, 
« with which I am unacquainted ; but cer- 
e tainly not with nets, for they are not in 
“ uſe in this country. 

« One of the inhabitants of the Upper 
« Fgypt took one of them, the laſt year, in 
c 2a manner which deſerves to be mentioned, 
« both on account of it's ſingularity, and 
« the danger to which the man expoſed him- 
« felf. He placed a very young boy, which 
« he had, in the ſpot where the day before Ml © 
« this animal had devoured a girl of fifteen, 
« belonging to the governor of this place, 
c who had promiſed a reward to any one 
« that ſhould bring him the crocodile dead I © 
e or alive. The man at the ſame time con- 
« cealed himſelf very near the child, holding a 
* /arge board in his hand, in readineſs to cui. 
& cute his deſign. As ſoon as he perceived 

* the crocodile was got near the child, he 
« puſhed his board into the open mouth 0! 
i the creature, upon which his ſharp teeth, th 
« which croſs each other, entered into this ma 
* board with ſuch violence, that he could Mio 


This, I apprehend, is by no means true, but a proof 6 
of his inattention to common things, 


6 not 
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not diſengage them, ſo that it was impoſ- 
ſible for him after that to open his mouth. 
The man immediately farther ſecured his 
mouth, and by this means got the fifty 
crowns the governor promiſed to whoſoever 
could take this creature. | 
„Finally, this animal is without con- 
tradiction poſſeſſed of moſt extraordinar 
ſtrength. But a few days ago they brought 
me one alive, only a foot and half long. 4 
He was ſecured by a cord. I cauſed his i 
ſnout to be ſet free, and he immediately 1 
turned to bite him that held him; but he | 
only ſeized on his own tail, into which his 
teeth entered fo far, that it was neceflary 
to make uſe of an iron inſtrument to open 
his mouth. This creature might be no 4 
more than a fortnight old. What might | 
a crocodile of 20 feet, or more, do! I laſt 
year ſaw one of 12 feet, which had eat no- 
thing of thirty-five days, having his mouth 
muzzled all that time. With one ſtroke 
of his tail he threw down five or fix men, 
and a bale of coffee, with as much eaſe as 
I could throw down half a dozen pawns 
on a cheſs- board.“ 
With what eagerneſs muſt the people of 
th, thoſe countries watch theſe formidable ani- 
this mals, and with what repeated efforts endea- 
uld — to demoliſh them when enſnared in their 
foils | | 
For though, according to Maillet, they are 
e ometimes killed by darts, they are at other 
not Vor. IV. U times 
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times hnocked on the head with clubs, accordin g 
to Father Sicard, in his Memoirs of the Miſ- 
ſionaries, cited by Egmont and Heyman, vol. ii, 
p- 218, 219. 

In this view, how forcible is the complaint 
of Job, that God had dealt with him as men 
do by crocodiles, who watch them with great 
attention, and fall upon them with repeated 
blows, and give not over till they have de- 
ſtroyed them *. 

It 


7 Thoſe pictures of the fancy, which we are wont to call 
dragons, are not very unlike creatures of the lizard kind, 
and in particular a crocodile, excepting their having wings ; 
and when we conſider the ſwiftneſs of their motion ſtraight 
forwards, it is no wonder the affrighted fancy of thoſe that 
but juſt eſcaped them, clapped a couple of wings on thoſe 
crocodiles, which they found to be ſo extremely difficult to 
be avoided. Whether there was as ſpecious a foundation 
for thoſe other embelliſhments, which are devrations from 
the true figure of a crocodile, I leave to others to enquire. 

As ſome ſpecies of the lizard kind inhabit the water; 
while others are found in old buildings, &c, on the land; 
as ſome are ſuppoſed to be of a poiſonous nature; as the 
crocodile (the chief of the lizard-kind) is extremely vora- 
cious; and as ancient, as well as modern poets, have ſup- 
poſed they enticed unwary travellers by their diſſembled 
lamentations, or at leaſt wept over thoſe they devoured, 
the ſame apprehenſion, whether founded in nature or m- 
take, might be as ancient as the days of the prophet 
Micah, ch. 1. 8, or even the times of Job, ch. 30. 28, 29: 
if, I ſay, we recollect theſe circumſtances, we have all the 
properties aſcribed in Scripture to the tannin, except the 
watching for them, mentioned in the paſſage I am now en- 
deavouring to illuſtrate ; and their ſuckling their young, which 
Jeremiah ſpeaks of, Lam. 4. 3. As to this laſt, if it be 
admitted that the ſeal and the otter, though not properly d 
the lizard kind, do yet fo far reſemble them, as that it is b 


no 
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It is more difficult to illuſtrate the other 
part of the complaint, Am I a ſea ? Some 
have ſuppoſed the word ſea is to be underſtood 
of the Nile. Admitting this large ſenſe of the 
word tranſlated /ea, it may be ſaid, that the 
Nile indeed is watched with extraordinary care, 
but in the ſeaſon of it's increaſe, which was the 
time they fo attentively watched it, they beheld 
it's riſing with pleaſure, and looked to this river 
with grateful veneration : the watching the 
Nile then by no means reſembled the watch- 
ing the crocodile, which they conſidered as 
an object of terror, and whoſe approach filled 
them with dread. One can hardly therefore 
imagine they would be joined together in one 
and the fame complaint : the one watched 
with anxiety and dread as a terrible deſtroyer ; 
the other watched with hope and pleaſure, as 


the great benefactor of Ægypt, and it's ap- 


proaching them, by it's rifing, nearer and 
nearer, celebrated with great joy. | 
But there might be caſes in which the 
overflowing of the Nile might be watched 
wth dread. And Herodotus has, it ſeems, 
apreſsly remarked this with reſpect to Mem- 
thu, that celebrated Ægyptian city, accord- 


no means unnatural to ſuppoſe, that in thoſe days, of remote 
antiquity, they might be claſſed together under one genus, 
this difficulty will be removed, (and the ancients, we know, 
were by no means very accurate in their arrangement of 
natural objects,) for the ſeal and the otter are reckoned, in 
deſe exact times, among the mammalia, or the animals that 
de their young ſuck. 
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ing to a note in Norden's Hiſtory of Ægypt, 

5, vol. i, in which we are told, that 
Herodotus ſaid, that at the time when he wrote, 
the Perhans (then the maſters of Ægypt) at- 
tended with great obſervance, to a mound thrown 
up one hundred ſtadia above Memphis, the mound 
being repaired every year. For if the river 
Should break arwn that mound, there would be a 
great deal of danger that all Memphis would be 
drowned *. 

If fo important a city, ſo often mentioned 
in the Old Teſtament, was in ſuch continual 
danger, and it's defending mound watched 
with /o much anxiety in the time of Herodotus, 
ſomething of the like ſort might be in earlier 
time, and the crocodile and it's parent ſtream 
be mentioned together here on that account. 

There might be like anxious watchings in 
Arabia, and in that part of it called the Land 
of Uz ; but we are not ſufficiently acquainted 
with thoſe countries poſitively to determine 
this. Some learned men in France * have ob- 
ſerved, that the Arabian hiſtory makes men- 
tion of the deſtruction of a great city, and 2 
moſt delightful territory, upon the breaking 
down a mighty mound by the weight of the 
incumbent water. This mound was a pro- 
digious bank, reaching from one mountain to 


See alſo Shaw's Travels, p. 202, 303. 

The Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and of the Belles 
Lettres. See the 94th queſtion propoſed by Michaelis to 
the Daniſh academicians, and the Memoir of the Academy 
of Inſcript. &c. in the cloſe of that collection. 
another 
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another, raiſed in order to keep in the water 
that poured down the neighbouring hills, and 
to form a large lake. This event made a ce- 
| lebrated æra among the Arabs, and the Royal 
Academy of Inſcriptions defired the Daniſh 
| WH :cademicians to enquire into it, when they 
went into the Eaſt. 
But this was too late an event to be referred 
b to in the book of Job; nor was that mound, 
ſo far as we are told, watched with anxious 
| unealineſs ; but broke down unexpectedly, 


* It doth not however follow from hence, but 
d that there might have been other reſervoirs of 
: water, from which danger might be appre- 
: hended. 


It is certain ſuch deffrufrive events were not 
unknown to the ancient Jews. David plainly 
refers to ſuch'. Job might equally well be 
id ſuppoſed to have heard of them : but it is to 


be hoped, a more accurate acquaintance with 
e thoſe countries may hereafter illuſtrate what is 
„nx preſent almoſt loft in obſcurity. 


OBs8ERvaTion CLXXIX. 
The Biſhop of Waterford, in his illuſtra- 


tion of the writings of the minor prophets, 
luppoſes, that ** the peſtilence after the man- 
ner of Egypt,” mentioned Amos iv. 10, 
les meant the unwholeſome effluvia, on the 


® 2 Sam. 5. 20. 
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*& ſubſiding of the Nile, (which) cauſed ſome 


« peculiarly malignant diſeaſes in this coun- 
* try. But, unhappily, he has produced no 
proof of this from thoſe that have travelled 
into, or reſided in that country; there is 
however ſome foundation for ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion, and I doubt not, but fo friendly and be- 
nevolent a prelate will allow me to endeavour 
to ſupply the omiſſion. 

Maillet, or rather, perhaps, the Abbot Ma. 
ſerier, the enthuſiaſtic encomiaſt of Ægypt, 
in an extravagant paragraph of praiſe, allows 
this: © It is of this country, which ſeems to 
have been regarded by nature with a favour- 
able eye, that the gods have made a fort of 
* terreſtrial paradiſe. The air there is re 
& pure and excellent than in any other part of 
*© the world. This goodneſs of the air com- 
© municates itſelf to all things, living or in- 
* animate, which are placed in this fortunate 
* region. The women, and the females of 
* other ſpecies, are more fruitful than any 
* where elſe; the lands are more productive. 
As the men commonly enjoy there perfect 
health, the trees and plants never loſe their 
*« verdure, and the fruits are always delicious, 
* or at leaſt ſalutary. It is true, that this 
* air, good as it is, is nevertheleſs ſubject to 
* be corrupted in ſome proportion as other 
« climates. I even acknowledge that it is 400 
* in thoſe parts, where, when the inunda- 


*« tions of the Nile have been very great, this 
ge river ' 
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« river, in retiring to it's channel, leaves 
% marſhy places, 20h inſect the country round 
« about. The dew is allo very dangerous in 
« Egypt 

But though the air is, by the acknowledg- 
ment of this partial writer, unwholeſome in 
ſome places in November and December, when 
the Nile returns into it's channel, on the ac- 
count of ſome marſhy places which infect the 
air; yet theſe diforders, whatever they may 
be, ſurely hardly deſerve to be deſcribed by a 
word that ſignifies the pe/izlence, or to be 
ſpoken of as ſomething peculiar to Aigypt. It 
is, according to this author, and I imagine his 
aſſertion will not be conteſted, about the time 
the Nile begins to riſe, and when the ſouth 
wind blows, that the /ic#/y ſeaſon begins: then 
fevers rage, and it is then the peſtilence makes 
its ravages in Ægypt. The Agyptian au- 
tumnal complaints then are not to be compar- 
ed with thoſe of the ſummer, and conſequently 
it will hardly be admitted that the prophet 
refers to them, as his lordſhip ſuppoſes. 

Nor is there indeed any thing fo particular 
in the peſtilence in Ægypt, as to diſtinguiſh 
it from that diſeaſe in other countries ; ſince 
then the original phraſe is ambiguous, and 
may as well be tranſlated in the way of Egypt 
as after the manner of Ag ypt, I ſhould appre- 
hend that this 10th verſe refers to ſome ſevere 


, Let I, p. 14, 15. Lasse 
v4 chaſtiſe- 
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chaſtiſ:zment Iſrael received, in the way to 
A gypt, not the way from Judæa by Gaza, or 
the land of the Philiſtines *, but the way by 
the Eaſtern fide and Southern end of the Dead 
Sea, in which march, in that part of the 
deſert, they were at once aſſailed by ſome 
mortal diſeaſe, which carried off great num- 
bers; by the tword, either of the wild Arabs, 
or ſome other enemy; their horſes unexpect- 
edly carried off in the night, according to the 
Arab cuſtom, in whole ſwiftneſs and uſeful- 


| neſs in war Iſrael was wont to place no little 


confidence ; and their camp rendered a ſcene 
of complete deſolation and ruin. 

The books of Kings and Chronicles make 
no diſtinct mention of ſuch an event; but as 
they are very ſhort accounts of the Jewiſh 
princes, ſo ſeveral things are referred to in 
the prophets which are not mentioned there. 
The ſucceeding verſe, of this 4th of Amos, is 
a proof of the truth of ſuch omiſſions. 

It becomes the more neceſſary to adopt ſuch 
an interpretation of Amos, as ſuppoſes he re- 
fers to the ravages of the peſtilence among the 
Iſraelites, as they were marching in the wil- 
derneſs in the more Southern road to Ægypt, 
on ſome warlike expedition, ſince the recent 
publication of the Memoirs of the Baron de 
Tett, who aſſures us, that the noxious exha- 
lations from the ſtagnation of the water leſt 


See Excl. 13. 17, 18. 
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on the land, when the Nile retires into it's 
proper channel, and the ravages of the peſti- 
lence there, are not /5 great as in many other 
laces. His words are as followeth. 


« To this fertility and richneſs of the pro- 


* ductions of Agypt, muſt be added a inoſt 
e /alubrious air. We ſhall be more particu- 
« larly ſtruc with this advantage, when we 
f6 yo 2 that Roſetta, Damietta, and Man- 
„ ſoora, which are encompaſſed with rice- 
* grounds, are much celebrated for the 
« healthineſs of their neighbourhood ; and 
„ that Agypt is, perhaps, the only country 
„% in the world where this kind of culture, 
„ which requires ſtagnant waters, is not 
„ unwholſome. Riches are not there de- 
* ſtructive to the lives of men. 

The reſearches I have carefully mein 
concerning the plague, which I once be- 
* lieved to originate in Egypt, have convinced 
me, that it would not be ſo much as known 
. there, were not the ſeeds of it conveyed 
thither by the commercial intercourſe be- 
* tween Conſtantinople and Alexandria. It 
is in this laſt city that it always begins to 
appear; it but rarely reaches Cairo, though 
no precaution is taken to prevent it; and 
when it does, it is preſently extirpated by 
the heats, and prevented from arriving as 
far as the Saide. It is likewiſe well known, 
that the penetrating dews, which fall in 
* Egypt about Midſummer, deſtroy, even 
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« in Alexandria, all remains of this diſtem- 
per *o] 

If this account is accurate, the prophet 
Amos cannot be ſuppoſed to refer to mortal 
diſorders, ariſing from the exhalations of 
marſhy places in Ægypt, nor yet to the peſti- 
lence there, which certainly carry off many in 
that country, for both the one and the other 
are found to be gentler than in many other 
places. 

But the breaking out of a peſtilential diſ- 
order in an army of Iſrael in the wilderneſs, in 
the Southern road to Ægypt, when haraſſed 
by the Arabs of the deſert, muſt have been a 
fevere ſcourge upon them. 

That the kingdom of the ten tribes had ſome 
conteſt with thoſe that lived in that part of the 
country, appears from what is ſaid concerning 
Jeroboam, the ſecond of it's princes of that 
name, in 2 Kings xiv. 25, 26: © He reſtored 
e the coaſt of Iſrael, from the entering of 
« Hamath unto the ſea of the plain, according 
* to the word of the Lord God of Iſrael. 
* For the Lord ſaw the affliction of Iſrael that 
« it was very bitter, &c.” He had, according 
to this, ſome conteſt with thoſe near the Dead 
Sen, in which he was ſucceſsful, but before 
that the affliction of Iſrael had been very bitter, 
according to the hiſtorian ; and bitter it muſt 
have been indeed, if ſome peſtilential diſeaſe 
raged in their camp, while their ſoldiers were 


Part 4, p. 69, 70. 


killed 
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killed in conſiderable numbers, their horſes, 
on which they had great dependance, car- 
ried off, and they fo circumitaiiced, as for 
ſome time not to be able to quit the place 
where they were encamped. 

That large bodies of people are ſometimes 
attacked in this deſert with mortal diſeaſes, and 
which kill very ſaddenly, we learn from Mail- 
kt. © During the ſummer, a freſh north 
wind blows in this climate all day long, 
„ which very much aſſuages the heat. 
« But if this north wind happens to fail, and 
* inſtead of that it blows from the ſouth, 
* which however but rarely happens, then the 
* whole caravan becomes /o ich and exhauft- 
ed, that there die very commonly 3 or 400 
* perſons in a day. They have ſometimes 
been known to amount to 1 500 ., of whom 
the greateſt part have been ſtifled at once 
* by this burning air, and the duſt this dread- 
* ful wind brings along with it in ſuch 
quantities. 

In a time of ſuch mortality, when the dead 
and the ſick were ſo numerous; thoſe that were 
well held in perpetual employment by conti- 
nual alarms from the Arabs, inſtead of apply- 
ng themſelves to the burying their dead; 
when the ſword might cut off as many as 
this corrupting wind : the ſtench of the camp 
of Iſrael muſt have been exceeding great. 


Out of about 50,000 perſons, according to his eſti- 
mation. Let. dern. p. 228. P. 232. 
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The loſs alſo of their horſes of war in ſuch | 
a time of calamity, by ſuch an ever-watchful MI. 
and ſculking enemy, muſt be believed to be 
exceeding great. | 


ORBSERVATION CLXXX. | 
1 


The learned have not been agreed, in their 
opinion concerning the 7h:rd of the plagues of 
| #gypt; ſome of the ancients ſuppoſe that 
gnats, or ſome animals reſembling them, were fl 
meant; whereas our tranſlators, and many of WW, 
the moderns, underſtand the original word ax 
ſignifying {ce. 
Bithop Patrick, in his Commentary, ſup- 
oſes that Bochart has ſufficiently proved, out 
of the text itſelf, that our verſion is right, Hor 
ſince gnats are bred in fenny places, (he might 
have ſaid with truth, and with much greater 1 
| * T 
energy of argument, in water, } whereas the 


animals Moſes here ſpeaks of were brought ha 


N 
| 
! 
; 
| 


out of the dit of the earth. " 
A paſſage I lately met with, in Vinifaut's g. 
account of the expedition of our King a 


Richard the Firſt into the Holy-Land', may, W me 
perhaps, give a truer repreſentation of thi = 


* Hiſt. Ang. Script. quinque, vol. 2, p. 351. Inſtan- 
tibus ſingulis noctibus imminebant quidam vermiculi, vulgo 
dicti tarrentes, ſolo repentes, atrociſſimis ferventes punctu- 
ris; de die non nocebant, ſuperveniente vero nocte, ingrue- 
bant moleſtiſſimis armati aculeis, quibus quos pungerem 
ſtatim graflato veneno inflabantur percuſſi, & vehementil- 
ſimis anguſtiabantur doloribus. | 
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Xeyptian plague, than thoſe that ſuppoſe. 
they were gnats, or thoſe that ſuppoſe they 
were /ice, that God uſed on that occaſion, as 
the inſtrument of that zh:rd correction. 
Speaking of the marching of that army of 
Croifaders, from Cayphas to where the ancient 
Cæſarea ſtood, that writer informs us, that each 
night certain worms diſtreſſed them, commonly 
called tarrentes, which crept upon the ground, 
and occafioned a very burning heat by moſt pain- 
ful punttures. They hurt nobody in the day-time, 


but when night came on they extremely peſtered 


them, being armed with ſtings, conveying a porſon 
which quickly occaſioned thoſe that were wounded 
by them to ſwell, and was attended with the moſt 
acute pains. 

It is very unhappy that the natural hiſtory 
of the Holy-Land is ſo imperfect. What theſe 
tarrentes were I do not pretend diſtinctly to 
know, but as they are called warme, as they 
crawled on the ground, and occaſioned extreme 
fam, I ſhould apprehend it is more probable 
that they were inſects of this, or ſome kindred 
ſpecies, that Moſes intends, rather than guats 
dred in the water, or lice, which have, in com- 
mon, no connexion with the duft of the 
ground. | 

It is ſufficiently evident, that, for two thou- 
land years back, the inſet meant by Moſes 
under this third plague was not determinately 
known. For the authors of the Septuagint 
luppoſed gnats were meant, tranſlating the 
Hebrew word by the term Zu: ; whereas 
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Joſephus * ſuppoſed, with the moderns, that /ice 
were to be underſtood to be the inſtruments 
God made ufe of at this time, unluckily de- 
ſcribing them as produced by the bodies of the 
Egyptians, under the clothes with which 
they were covered *, which indeed is a natural 
deſcription of the uſual circumſtances that 
favour the propagation of /zce, but by no 
mceans agrees with the Moſaic account, which 
repreſcuts theſe inlets, whatever they were, 
as appearing firſt on the earth, and from 
thence making their way to man and beaſt. 

I will only farther add, the better to aſſiſt 
the naturaliſt, in determining what. the inſects 
were which in the age of Viniſauf were com- 
monly called /arrentes, that theſe wounds were 
cured by the application of theriacum, and 
that they were creatures that diſliked a noiſe, 
which made the pilgrims make all the clatter- 
ing noiſe they could, with their helmets and 
ſhields, their baſons, diſhes, kettles, and any 
thing that came to hand, that could conveni- 
ently be applied to this purpoſe. 
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Oil is now preſcnted in the Eaſt, to be 
burat in honour of the dead, whom they re- 


* With whom, it appears from Trommius, ſome of the 
other old tranſlators of the Scriptures into Greek agree, 
bar that circumſtance is not taken notice of by Lam- 

—. in his edition. 
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yerence with a religious kind of homage ; 
and J ſhould apprehend, it is moſt natural to 
ſuppoſe the prophet Hoſea refers to a fimilar 
ractice, in the times of antiquity, when he 
upbraids the Iſraclites with carrying oil into 
_-. 

The carrying oil into Ægypt muſt have 
been either for an idolatrous purpoſe ; with 
a political view, to gain the — of 
Pharaoh ; or merely with a commercial in- 
tention. | 

Oil was an article of commerce among the 
ancient Jews, as appears from Ezek. xxvii. 17. 
They carried it to Tyre without reproof ; they 
might with equal innocence have carried it 
into Egypt, if it had been only with a com- 
mercial view. 

Commentators have been ſenſible of this, 
and have therefore ſuppoſed that the oil was 
treacheroujly carried into Ægypt, as a preſent 
to King Pharaoh, to induce him to take part 
with Ifrael againſt Aſſyria. There was un- 
doubtedly ſome treacherous management of 
tis nature: the 2 Kings xvii. 4. proves it 
beyond all diſpute. But that they endeavour- 
ed to gain the friendſhip of Pharaoh, by ſend- 
ng him a large parcel of oil, doth not ſeem 
o natural a ſappoſition, if we remark, that 
no preſent of this kind appears to have been 
made by the Jewiſh princes, of that time, to 
foreign kings, to gain their friendſhip : it was 


Hoſea 12. 1. 
the 
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the gold and ſilver of the temple, and of the 
royal palace, that Ahaz ſent to the king of 
Aſſyria, 2 Kings xvi. 8, not d; nor did the 
king of Agypt, when he put down Jehoahaz 
from the throne of Judah, and mulcted the 
land, appoint them to pay ſo much oil, but 
fo much //ver, and fo much gold, 2 Chron. 
XXXVi. 3. Nor was oi any part of the pre- 
fent that Jacob ſent to Joſeph, as vzceroy if 
Egypt, but balm, honey, ſpices, myrrh, nuts, 
(Piſtachio nuts, according to Dr. Shaw,) and 
almonds *, 

But if they burnt oil in Ægypt, in thoſe 
early times, in honour of their idols, and the 
Jews ſent oil into Ægypt with an intention 
of that ſort, it is no wonder the prophet 
ſo ſeverely reproaches them with ſending oil 
thither. 

It is certain the ancient people of the Eaſt 
were wont, on various occaſions, to ſend pre- 
ſents to the celebrated temples of other nations. 
It is ſuppoſed the Gentile nations would, and 
it is affirmed that they ſometimes did, ſend 
preſents to the temple at Jeruſalem : © Many 
% brought gifts unto the Lord to Feruſalen, 
* and preſents to Hezekiah king of Judah: 
% ſo that he was magnified in the fight of 
* all nations from thenceforth.” 2 Chron. 
XXX11. 23. If other nations made preſents to 
the temple at Jeruſalem, it cannot but be 
thought, that the Jews, when difpoſed to fall 


Gen. 43. 11. 
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in with the idolatries of their neighbours; 
would ſend gifts to their more celebrated 
temples, in honour of the deities worſhipped 
there; and eſpecially when they courted ſuper- 
ſtitious princes, zealouſly attached to the wor- 
ſhip of their country gods. | 

Can we imagine that the meſſengers of King 
Ahaziah went empty-handed, when they were 
{ent to conſult Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, 
whether Ahaziah ſhould recover or not ? 
2 Kings i. 2. 

O is now, it ſeems, very frequently pre- 
ſented to the objects of Eaſtern religious reve- 
rence, and as it is apparently derived from 
ancient uſages, the ſending oil by the Jews 
to Egypt, in the time of Hoſea, might pro- 
bably be for a like purpoſe. 

The Algerines, according to Pitts, “when 
* they are in the Straights-mouth, they make 


«c 


«c 


they uſually carry with them, and bind 
them in a bundle ; and then, together with 
a pot of oil, throw them over-board, as a 
preſent to the marabbot or ſaint, which lies 
intombed there, on the Barbary ſhore, near 
the ſea, and hath ſo done for many ſcore 
of years, as they are taught to believe ; not 
in the leaſt doubting but the preſent will 
come ſafe to the marabbot's hands. When 
this is done, they all together hald up their 


| P. 1j, 18. Streich out their hands, in the 
guage of Scripture, 


Vor. IV, X « hands, 


a gathering of ſmall wax-candles, which 
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dead marabbot or other, calling upon him 


ſidered that paſſage as expreſſive of the large- 
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« hands, begging the marabbot's bleſſing, and 
« a proſperous voyage. And if they at any 
* time happen to be in a very great ſtrait, or 
«« diſtreſs, as being chaſed, or in a ſtorm, 
% they will gather money, and do likewiſe. 
© Beftides which they uſually light up abund- 
* ance of candles in remembrance of ſome 


* with heavy ſighs and groans. At ſuch times 
* alſo they collect money, and wrap it in a 
« piece of linen-cloth, and make it faſt to 
* the ancient ſtaff of the ſhip, ſo dedicating 
ce jt to ſome marabbot; and there it abides 
till the arrival of the ſhip, when they be- 
«« ſtow it in candles, or oi, to give light, or 
* in ſome ornament to beautify the marab- 
% bot's ſepulchre.“ 

I have, in a preceding volume ', conſidered 
this paſſage of Hoſea, but I then only con- 


neſs of the quantity of oil produced in the 
Holy-Land ; but it now appears to me ca- 
pable of being viewed in a ſtronger point 
of light, and to expreſs ſomething of idola- 
trouſneſs : the two purpoſes of courting the 
gyptian monarch, and honouring the idols 
of that country, might, very poſſibly, be 
united together. | 

There is a long account, in Maillet, of 
the proceſſions of the ancient Ægyptians on 
the Nile, in the four months of June, July, 


Ch. 8, obſ. 2. 2 Let. 2de, 
| 3 Auguſt, 
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Auguſt, and September, the time of the in- 
undation of that river. If we may believe his 
accounts, deduced from old Arab authors, the 
ancient princes of Ægypt, attended by their 
nobles, and infinite multitudes of their com- 
mon ſubjects, paſſed up and down the Nile, 
in order to viſit the temples of their idols, as 
well as for pleaſure. Theſe large and pompous 
boats were illuminated with vaſt multitudes 


ay cont 


though Maillet ſays nothing, I think, in par- 
ticular about them. IDS 

But it is natural to ſuppoſe this, ſince he 
tells us, that theſe folemn river- proceſſions 
„, in ſome meaſure, ſtill continued, only 
| their devotions transferred from the old idols 
of Egypt to later Mohammedan ſaints, and 
the ancient idolatrous Agyptian feſtivals ſuc- 
"" i cxded by thoſe of Sidy Ibrahim, Sidy Ha- 


2M met Bedouin, and other Turkith faints, whoſe 
t tombs are ſtill annually viſited, with the ſame 
_ concourſe of people, and nearly the fame cere- 
TY mies. And we know, from the citations 
b ro already produced under this article, that the 


conſecrated oil is now employed in illumi- 
nating theſe ſacred ſepulchres. 

The ſending then oil to Ægypt might be, 
not only to aſſiſt in making the idolatrous 
proceſſions on the Nile more brilliant, but 
io with the direct unequivocal deſign of il- 
aminating the idol temples of that country. 


P. #2: 
Af And 


of lamps, as were doubtleſs their temples, . 
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And if this be allowed, there will appear an 
emphaſis in this complaint of Hoſea ', which 
muſt be very much diminiſhed, if we conſider 
it only as an act of common national per- 
fidiouſneſs. But I do not recollect that com- 
mentators have underſtood the words in this 


more provoking ſenſe. 


OBSERVATION CLXXXII. 


I indiſtinctly mentioned the illumination 
that are wont to be made on the Ne, in 
the time when it overflows Agypt, in the 
preceding article ; but here I would propoſe 
it to the learned to conſider, whether they are 
not referred to by the ſon of Sirach, when he 
ſays, that God © maketh the doctrine of know. 

_ * ledge appear as the light, and as Geon in the 


2 2» 


time of vintage 

He had before compared God's filling al 
things with his wiſdom, to the Tigris as fil- Wl 
ed with water in the time of the new fruits; Wl | 
and had deſcribed his cauſing underſtanding Wi | 
to abound, as Jordan abounds with water in 
the time of harveſt; and many have been , 
ready to ſuppoſe, that Geon is mentioned n 


Their conduct will be juſt the reverſe of that of tho 
heathens, who brought gifts to the temple of Jehovah, 
and preſents to Hezekiah, according to that place of tt 
2 Chron. juſt now cited. 

Eccleſiaſticus 24. 27. the 
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the ſame view, as a third river that was wont 
to overflow, from the copiouſneſs of the de- 
ſcent of water down it's channel in the time 
of vintage. But it is to be obſerved, that 
from the ſwelling of ſome rivers he had been 
mentioning, the writer had paſſed on to an- 
other thought, comparing it to /ght, © He 
* maketh the doctrine of knowledge ap- 
« pear as the light, and as Geon in the time 
* of vintage; which would rather lead us 
to apprehend, that he compares it to the light 
of Geon, at that time of the year when grapes 
are gathered for the making of wine, 

This thought is ſo natural, that it ſtruck 
the celebrated Grotius, who accordingly, in 
his comment on this place, explains it of the 
ckarneſs of this river at the time of vintage, 
and that on the account of it's being ſo /mpid 
then, he compares it to light. This is the 
time indeed when the Euphrates is moſt clear, 
and conſequently it may be believed it's va- 
nous branches, the water having ſettled after 
its periodical inundation, and the rains not 
having fallen, in ſuch quantities at leaſt, as 
to make the water foul and muddy *; but it 
muſt be a terrible ſinking from the image 
uſed in the firſt part of the verſe, where he 
compares knowledge to the light of the morn- 
ing, when in the fecond part of the verſe he 
goes on to compare it to the clearneſs of a river, 


Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. 3, part 2, ch. 2, art. xl. 2, re- 
lating to a 2d voyage to Tadmor, under October 11. 
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not at all more remarkable than other rivers 
for that quality ; but if by Geon he meant the 
Nile, as many have ſuppoſed he did, conſider- 
ing he reſided in Ægypt, where this book 
was written, or at leaſt received the finiſhing 
hand, and was well acquainted with the 

pous illuminations there, whoſe light was 
ſo gloriouſly reflected by the water of that 
river, it is not at all to be wondered at, that he 
compares knowledge to the ſplendor of thoſe 
A gyptian illuminations. 

it the Nile was meant by him, the ſon of 
Sirach could not intend to compare know- 
ledge to the clearneſs of it's ſtream, in that 
time of the year, for the time of vintage fell 
out within the time of the inundation of the 
Nile, when it's waters are mixed with large 
quantities of mud, but muſt be underſtood of 
the illuminations upon it, which were wont 
to be fo brilliant at that ſeaſon. 

Jam very ſenſible the Gihon of the 2d Ge- 
neſts, cannot well be underſtood of the Nile, 
ſinee it is deſcribed as a river of Paradiſe ; 
but is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe the author of 
the book of Eccleſiaſticus referred to the Gt- 
Bon of Paradiſe ? He was an Ægyptian Jew, 
and he might deſign to be underftood of the 
Egyptian Geon, by which name, or one very 
much like it, the Nile has been ſometimes 
denoted. So Menochius affirms, that in his 
time the Abyſſinians called the Nile Guyon 3 


Poli Syn. in Gen. 2. 13. 
and 
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ind it ſhould ſeem, that in the year 1322, 
Symon Simeſis, a devout Iriſh viſiter of 
Egypt and the Holy-Land, called it by a 
name not far diſtant in ſound from Gzhor *; 
and takes notice that Joſephus ſuppoſed the 
Gihon of Paradiſe was the Nile. 

On conſulting the great Jewiſh hiſtorian, I 
found that he did ſuppoſe that the Gihon of 
Paradiſe was the river called tbe Nile by the 
Greeks *. Since this was the notion of Jo- 
ſephus, can it be unlikely that the fon of Si- 
rach meant the Nile by the name Tau, or 
Geon? This is preciſely the way of writing 
the name Gihon by Joſephus ; and if it be 
admitted that about his age the Nile was ſup- 
poſed to have been the Gihon of ancient times, 
the underſtanding the light of Geon of the il- 
luminations upon the Nile, and the light re- 
fected from it's waters, can be no unnatural 
interpretation, 

Theſe illuminations are made at the time 
that the Khalis is opened, which is a long canal 


that runs through Cairo, the capital city of 


Egypt, and which terminates in a large lake, 
leveral miles from Cairo towards the Eaſt, 
Upon the opening of this canal, which is at 
the time that the water of the Nile is riſen 
to ſuch an height as to ſecure future plenty, 
great rejoicings are made, and that by night 
as well as by day. © The fame day, in the 
** evening,” ſays Thevenot,” we took a 


) Wyon, p. 34. Antiq. Jud, lib, 1, cap. 1, § 3. 
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cayque , and went to Old Caire, and as ſoon 
as we came near it, we began to ſee, on all 
hands, aſhore and 2p the water, a vaſt 
number of large figures made of lamps, 
placed in ſuch and ſuch order, as of croſſes, 
moſques, ſtars, croſſes of Malta, trees, and 
an infinite number of the like, from one 
end of Old Caire to the other. There were 
two ſtatues of fire, repreſenting a man and 
a woman, which, at the farther diſtance 
they were ſeen, the more lovely they ap- 
peared : theſe figures were two ſquare ma- 
chines of wood, two pikes length high, 
each in a boat. . . . . Theſe machines are 
filled with lamps from top to bottom, 
which are lighted as ſoon as it is night. 
In each of theſe figures there are above 
2000 lamps, which are ſo placed, that on 
all fides you ſee a man and a woman of 
fire. Beſides that, all the acabas, or barks, 
of the baſha and beys, are alſo full f 
lamps, and their muſic of trumpets, flutes, 
and drums, which keep almoſt a continual 
noiſe, mingled with that of ſquibs, crackers, 
fire-lances, great and ſmall ſhot ; ſo that 
the vaſt number of lamps, with the cracking 
of the gunpowder, and noiſe of muſic, make 
a kind of agreeable confuſion, that, without 
doubt, chears up the moſt dejected and 
melancholic. This laſts 'till midnight, and 
then all retire ; the lamps burning all night, 


3 A boat, 
90 unleſs 


is on. TY * G  . wo. 1 
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« unleſs they be put out by the wind and 
« ſquibs. This ſolemnity continues for three 
nights. The opening of the Khalis hath, 
in all times, been very famous, even among 
the ancient Agyptians', as being that which 
* nouriſhes the country 

Theſe illuminations, which Thevenot ſaw, 
were very magnificent ; but Maillet ſuppoſes 
theſe modern Ægyptian illuminations fall far 
ſhort of thoſe of antiquity. If ſo, no wonder 
an Ægyptian Jew, of the time of the Ptole- 


EE 
—_ 


Lag 
LA 


mies, ſhould be fo ſtruck with the Ig of 


Geon, or the Nile, in the time of the vintage, 
or when the grapes became ripe, which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, is in thoſe countries by 
Auguſt *, in which month the Khalis is gene- 
rally opened *. | 

Maillet tell us, that illuminations are very 
common in Ægypt. That there is no rejoicing, 
n feſtival of any confideration at all, unaccom- 
panied with illuminations. That for this pur- 
poſe they make uſe of earthen lamps, which they 
put into very deep veſſels of glaſs, in ſuch a 
manner as that the glaſs is two thirds, or at 
kaſt one half of it's height higher than the lamp, 
in order to preſerve the light, and prevent it's 
extinction h the wind. That he believed the 
AÆgyptians had carried this art to the higheſt 


Not, it may be, rigidly ſpeaking, the opening that par- 
ticular canal, but the time the Nite is i much ſwelled 
8s to enſure plenty in the following ſpring. 

? Part I, P- 234. 5 P. 140. N Shaw, P · 383. 
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perfettion, there being nothing which they could 


not repreſent with lamps: palaces, towers, even 
battles. That nothing aſſuredly produced a more 
charming effect. That the illuminations of all 
the moſques of Cairo, every night during the 
Ramadan month, and thoſe preceding the prin- 
cipal Mohammedan feſtivalt, viewed from the 
at roofs of the houſes of that city, made one 
of the moſt beautiful ſpectacles in the world, be- 
ing in no reſpect inferior to the ulumimations of 
Conftantinople, which ſome travellers have fi 
much exlolled, and which are ſeen at ſuch great 
diſtances. 

But theſe were land-illuminations ; thoſe 
on the water muſt be much more brilliant, 
on account of the water's reflecting the ſplen- 
dor, and greatly augmenting the light. 

Maillet indeed ſuppoſes, that in theic water- 
proceſſions, which he deſcribes with great 

ompouſneſs, and which contmucd through the 
months of fune, July, Auguſt, and September, 
theſe illuminations were made uſe of. Al 
thoſe boats being decorated with lamps, united 
with the found of an infinite number of muſical 
anftruments, on all ſides afforded a magnificent 


Hectacle. The name of the owner of each boat 


was in the night-ſeaſun written there with 
tetters of fire (by means of theſe lamps); 4 
they were known in the day-time by the ſhape 
ond the colours of each man's banner. He adds, 
that, according to the Arabian writers, he 


Let. 2, p. 80. . 
floating 
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{foating ) palaces about the king's were all illu- 
minated, for four or five leagues round, more 
than twenty thouſand boats being aſſembled, par- 
ticularly in the time that the Nile was upon the 
mcreafe . 

But as Thevenot ſpeaks only of the three 
nights after the opening of the Khalis, there 
s reaſon to believe, that in the time in which 
the fon of Sirach lived, that was then the 
principal time for water-illuminations, and that 
therefore that ancient Jewiſh writer ſpeaks of 
the /ight of Geon at that time only. The pro- 
ceſſions which are repreſented on the ſwathing 
oſs Wot ſome of the mummies, which Maillet men- 
at, tons, p. 75, may as well be underſtood of 
n- Wiboſe of the time when the Nile had attained 

s defired height, as of the ſuperſtitious pro- 
er-Neeſſions of other months. 


7 OBSERVATION CLXXXIII. 


ted The tranſlation the Septuagint has given 
ical Hef Prov. x. 5, differs from the Hebrew, and 
cent Is by no means fo natural, conſidered as a 
boat {proverbial faying ; but gives us ſome infor- 
vith Imation concerning the weather of one par- 

icular part of the year, but whether of the 
veather as it is, in common, in Judza, or 
whether only as it is in Egypt, may juſtly 
de queſtioned. 


P. 80, Sr, 


ing That 
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That tranſlation is, A wiſe ſon is ſaved 
« from the Heat; but a ſon that obſerves not 
rules in 4arveſt is ſtruck with a corrupting 
* (or deſtroying) wind.“ 

This ſuppoſes that the time of harveſt was 
a time of great heat; that this heat, if not 
guarded againſt by obſerving the rules of pru- 
dence, might be deadly ; that the heat was 
occaſioned by a deſtructive 407d, which pro- 
duced at leaſt /mlar effects to thoſe of the 
Sumyel, which is ſo fatal in the Eaſtern de- 
ſerts, for it was of the corrupting kind. 

This agrees very well with the weather in 
Egypt, tor Maillet in one place tells us, 7h: 
harveſt there is in the latter end of April, ar 
tbe firſt days of May; and in another letter he 
deſcribes the tuo months of April and May as 
extremely bot, which induces the people of 
Agypt in thoſe months to eat no meat, but to 
live on fiſh, which averſion to fleſh-meats is ob- 
ing to the winds from the ſouth, he makes 10 
doubt, which winds never fail to blow when 
the Nile begins to riſe, which he tells us, be- 
gins. ordinarily to riſe the laſt days of the month 
of April, and the beginning of Mays, con- 
ſequently in the time of. harveſt in that 
country. 

That the heat in harveſt is ſometimes deadly 
in Judza, we are informed in the Scriptures; 


an apocryphal writer ſuppoſes the ſame thing : 


Let. q, p. 7. Wet. 11, p. 109, 110. Let. 2, 
p. 56. 2 Kings 4. 1820. Judith 8. 3. 


but 
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but whether this heat in harveſt is brought 
by a ſoutherly wind, and whether it happens 
as generally as in Egypt, is a matter not yet, 
that I know of, aſcertained. Nor are we in- 
formed, as to either countries, how far the 
ſame ſymptoms appear, in thoſe that perith 
through the heat there, that are found in 
thoſe that are killed by the Sumyel, the hot 

ſtilential wind in the deſerts. We are alſo 
left to gueſs at the precautions uſed by thoſe 
that gathered in the harveſt in inhabited 
countries; I ſay inhabited countries, for we 
have ſome account of the methods made uſe 
of in the deſerts, to guard againſt being 
ſtruck by thoſe deadly winds, and to recover 
thoſe that are injured by them, but not ſo as 


to be irrecoverably loſt *. 


OBSERVATION CLAXXIV. 


Commentators have ſuppoſed, that the fire 
of Jebovab that burned among the Iſraelites 
in the Wilderneſs, of which we have an ac- 
count, in Numb. xi. 1, meant their being 
deſtroyed by lightning; or a miraculous break- 
ing forth of fire from the cloud, which marked 
out the preſence of God among them *: but 
perhaps it may be as natural to explain it, of 
the deadly fiery wind which ſometimes appears 


in thoſe Eaſtern deſerts. 
* Niebuhr, Deſcr. de I'Arabie, p. 8. 


* See Biſhop Patrick on the place, 
t 
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It is ſaid to appear in the deſerts which 
border on the Tigris; in the great deſert e- 
tween Buſſora and Aleppo; and on the bor- 
ders of the Perſian gulf: but Maillet men- 
tions it's being felt alſo in the deſert between 
Agypt and Mecca, in part of which Iſrael 
wandered forty years. 

For ſpeaking of the caravan of pilgrims 
that goes annually from Ægypt to Mecca, 
he ſays, During the whole ſummer, a very 
« freſh northerly wind reigns in this climate, 
© which very much tempers the heat there. 
% To take the advantage of it, they raiſe up 
* the ſide of the tent which is expoſed to 
* this wind much higher than the oppoſite 
& fide, ſo that being engulphed, and paſling 
e through the tent with quickneſs, it not 
* only refreſhes the people that repoſe them- 
cc themſelves there, but alſo certain veſlels 
« which are ſuſpended in the tents, and filled 
e with water, which in an inſtant, by being 
« treated in this manner, contract an agree- 


<<< able freſhneſs. But if the north wind hap- 


« pens to fail, and that from the ſouth comes 
“in it's place, which however is rather un- 
* common, then the whole caravan is ſo 


„ ſickly and exhauſted, that 3 or 400 per- 


«© ſons are wont, in common, to loſe their 
lives. Even greater numbers, as far as 


«© 1500, of whom the greateſt part are 


* An. Reg. 1766, part 2, p. 121, - > Niebuhr, 
Deſcript. de I' Arabie, p. 7, 8. #3. Chardin, tome 2, 


« ſtifled 


p- 9. Let. 14, p. 232. 
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« ſtifled on the ſpot, by the fire and duſt of 
« which this fatal wind ſeems to be com- 
« poled.. 

Sir John Chardin deſcribes this wind as 
« making a great Hing noſe, ſays that it 
« appears red and fiery *, and kills thoſe it 
« ſtrikes by a kind of ſtifling them, eſpecially 
« when it happen in the day-time*.” 

If a wind of this deſcription killed any 
number of the Iſraelites, would it be an 
wonder that it ſhould have been called the 
fire of the Lord? and the place, from ſuch an 
event, have been named Taberah, or a burn- 
nz? And would not the account that this 
fort of fire was quenched, or, as it is tranſ- 
lated in the margin, ſunł, better agree with 
ſuch a wind than with /ightnimg ? 

I have, in a preceding volume, taken no- 
tice of the heat the ſouth wind occaſions in 
Judza, but the Sumyel doth not appear to 
have been felt there, any more than at Aleppo, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe the deſtruction of Sennache- 
nd's army was by ſuch a wind, directed by an 


angel, | 


Who, glad the Almighty's orders to perform, 
Rode in the whirlwind, — | 


But this paſſage in Numbers, relating to Iſrael 
n the Wilderneſs, may be thought more p/amly 
o point out this deadly wind. 


Out of perhaps 40 or 50,000 people that compoſe the 
Caravan, p. 228. 


Rouge & enflamme, Tome 2, p. 9. 
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OBSERVATION CLXXXV. 
The hiſtory of the Revolt of Ali Bey tells. 


us , that when his general and brother-in-law II , 
{ Abudahap ) engaged in deſigns againſt him, 
which ended in Ali's ruin and death, he did [ 
not march from the Holy-Land to Ægypt by A 
the common road, but directed his courſe, h 


with bis army, by the deſert between the Red- ill (; 


Sea and Ag ypt, and came by that route into n 
Upper Ægypt, and, going from thence, drove WM ,, 
Ali from Ægypt into the Holy-Land, to his WM, 
friend there, the Arab Sheik Daher. This N 
mode of proceeding reminds us of that paſſage n 
of the book of Exodus, in which we are told, WM 1, 
«© When Pharaoh had let the people go, that ¶ te 
God led them not through the way of the eig 
land of the Philiſtines, although that was Wl Be 
e near: for God faid, Leſt peradventure the | 
people repent, when they ſee war, and they g 
return to Ægypt. But God led the people N ve 
* about, through the way of the wilderneſs of WM, 
& the Red-Sea«. gre 
It ſhould ſeem very improbable, from Ir- ap 
win's account of his paſſing through the Me 
ZAgyptian deſert, from Ghinnah, in Upper 
AÆgypt, to Cairo, that an army could be con- 
ducted through this wilderneſs without the 
greateſt difficulties, or that any general ſhould MW”; 
think of taking ſuch a route; yet it ſeems Au. 


P. 114. > Exod, 13. 17, 18. 
dabap 
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calap attempted it, and ſucceeded in his pro- 

ject. How many days were ſpent in the march 

we are not told; but Irwin was fifteen days, 

or part of ſixteen, only in paſſing from Ghin- 
nah to Cairo, according to his relation. 


— 


© | 
| As to the more common roads from Ægypt to if 

ſudza : Thevenot travelled in eleven or twelve 7y 
gays from Cairo to Gaza, which was the way a 


„by the land of the Philiſtines, notwithſtanding 
" Wh ſeveral ſtops by the way *. Ali Bey, when he 
marched in an hurry from Cairo to Ptolemais, \ 
event from Cairo to Hanneunus, as the writer 14 
cc his hiſtory tells us, in part of four days, 
which town, he informs us, is not twen 
miles ſhort of Gaza. And if we deduct two 
lays and an half that were trifled away by The- 
renot, we ſhall find that he was only about 
tight days in travelling to the town where Alt 
bey ſtopped, not twenty miles ſhort of Gaza. 430 
If we purſue a road farther diſtant from the 
ſea- coaſt, and more into the deſert, to Hebron, 
we ſhall find that Dr. Shaw reckons but 
even ftations, or eight days journey“, of the 
great Mohammedan caravan from Cairo to 
place called A//y. From which place, Wortley 
Mountagu tells us, it is but ſix days journey to 


y Fx 
- Fy 


Travels, part 1, book 2, ch. 35. | 

py * ; 

the P. 119, ſetting out in the evening of April 12, and 
11d M4 ving at Hanneunus the 15th, 


* According .to the account of Thevenot, (part 1, 
book 2, ch. 17,) who tells us, the caravan ſtops a day at 


d el Nahhal, or, as Shaw writes the name, Callah 
ahhar. Pa 


bo vor. IV. Y Jeruſalem. 4 ] 
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Jeruſalem. According to this way of com- 
putation, it is but fourteen days journey from 
Cairo to Jeruſalem, in the way of the deſert 
and Hebron, by Ally or Scheich Ali, which 
ſeems too not the neareſt way from Cairo to 
Hebron. 

It would not, 2 be above a day or 
two more to go from Cairo, round the ſouth 
end of the Dead Sea, and ſo along it's eaſtern 
fide to Jordan, ſince Joſeph, when he carried 
his father's corpſe to be interred in Hebron, 
went this ftill more round-about way, doubt- 
leſs on account of ſome conveniences, with 
which we are not well acquainted. Gen. I. for 

Maſes then might have been ſuppoſed by the 2 
Ifraelites, when he propoſed to them not to - 
go by the way of the land of the Philiſtines, WM; 
but more through the deſert, not to de- on 
ſign a journey of the length of more than tp 
twenty days, for which a ſufficient quantity cou 
of corn and water might be carried without nor 
very much difficulty. A journey which the Nr 
patriarch Joſeph had before taken with 2 Wh; 
very great company *: the preſent terror of the Nur 
Agyptians operating as powerfully, as the 
authority of Joſeph did then. And accord- 
ingly, though they murmured for water before, 
they did not murmur for bread, till they came 
into the Wilderneſs of Sin, on the 1 5th day of 
the ſecond month after their departure from 


Agypt*. Which ſhows they had ſtocked 


* Phil, Tranſ. vol. 56, p. 47. Gen. 50. 9 
3 Exod, 16. 1, 2, 3. ; 3 
em 
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themſelves with a month's proviſion of corn 
for their journey, which now accordingly be- 
n to fail. But Moſes had other views, 
and depended on a divine power to ſupply all 
their wants, and, it ſeems, it was thought 
proper to try their faith in that power. and 
to illuſtrate the care of God over that nation, 
through all after generations, by what was 
deſigned to be done in the Wilderneſs. Not 
to mention, that infinite Wiſdom thought it 
requifite that a moveable temple ſhould be 
bult in the deſert, before their entering into 
the land of the Canaanites, promiſed their 
forefathers, leſt they ſhould be ſeduced to 
wor/hip in their temples, as they dwelt in their 
ate boufes, which was allowed them, Deut. 
li. 10, 11. xix. 1. This, it ſeems, took up 
bmething more than a year; for when they 
leparted from Sinai towards the promiſed 
country, it was the 2oth day of the ſecond 
nonth, in the ſecond year of their coming out 
t Egypt, Numb. x. 11, 12, 13, ſoon after 
which the ſpies were ſent to ſearch out the 
country to which they were to go. 

The way of the deſert then, though leſs di- 
rt, and which conſequently would take up 
ore time, was not thought at that time to 
de totally impracticable; and, indeed, had 
Ken proved not to be ſo by Joleph. 


The numerous Mohammedan caravans, from Cairo 
o Mecca, are forty days in going, and as much in return- 
is, and carry almoſt all their food with them, (and much 
their water,) to laſt them thither, and back again. 
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OBSERVATION CLXXXVI. 


The circumſtances of Iſhmael's being con- 
dufted to a ſhrub, when his faintneſs from the 
heat, and want of water, in the Wilderneſs of 
Beerſheba, ſo increaſed that he could not pro- 
ceed in his journey towards Ægypt; and 
Hagar's deſþarr of obtaining water time enough 
to fave his life, are natural: though it may IM ro 
not be amiſs to take notice of ſome things re- WM fr: 
lating to this matter, which may ſeem to want Ml oi 
ſome explanation. 

Pitts, in the account he gives of his retum Wi pl: 
from Mecca, tells us, © "Tis thirty-ſeven MM of 
« days journey from Mecca to Cairo. . . in in 
“all this way there is ſcarce any green thin; the 
*© to be met with, nor beaſt or fowl to be al. 
« ſeen or heard, nothing but _ and ſtone, cad; 
* excepting one place, which we pafled by had 
„ night; I. ſuppoſe it was a village, where (cri 
« were ſome trees, and, as we thought Wer 


2 2» 


9 gardens . | am. 

But this is to be underſtood, I apprehend ff 
to be only comparatively ſpeaking ; if other. 
wiſe, it is certain that many other parts, 0 
that widely extended deſert, is not ſo entire! 
deſtitute of vegetables, as that part of i 
through which the road runs that leads to 


trees, on the weſtern fide of this mighty de 


Mentioned Gen. 21, P. 159. 
ſert 
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ſert, between the Red-Sea and the Nile, 
through which he paſſed a few years ago. 
In p. 296, he ſpeaks of numerous thorn-trees 
in full bloſſom and fragrance. In p. 320, he 
ſpeaks again of thorn- trees, and expreſsly ſays, 
they were large enough to throw a ſbade; and, it 
ſeems, they were ſo numerous as to perfume 
the air as they paſſed, from the ſnowy bloſſoms 
WE that whitened a// the vale. He mentions 
rolemary-buſhes, and ſhrubs of uncommon 
fagrance, perhaps ſtill. without a name, in 
other places. 
Egmont and Heyman, in ſome pages, com- 
"Wi plain of the extreme barrenneſs of ſome part 
ef the Wilderneſs between Cairo and Mount 
a Sinai ; but, in ſome of the ſucceeding pages, 
bey ſpeak of many trees, which made the 
i valley of Corondel appear like a terreſtrial pa- 
5, adife, in compariſon of the barren waſtes they 
uad a little before travelled over *. They de- 
ri Icribe the vale of Natb, preſently after“, as 
nt very pleaſant and full of trees; and in the 
ame page mention a place where was plenty 
of herbage, and many palm-trees, which 
lormed a beautiful ſcene. They then ſpeak of 
a old city called Pharan *; and preſently af- 
er“ we are told of deſolate mountains and 
Woarren rocks, but intermixed with the pleaſant 


nllies of Debabe, Sedre, Barak, and Baraha, 


P. 308, 316. * Vol. 2, p. 146, 147. P. 151. 
P. 152. 5 In the ſame page. P. 153. 
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full of odoriferous plants, where they found 
alſo ſeveral ſpiniferous trees, which exudated 
a gum reſembling that of the cherry-tree. 

There is then nothing improbable in the 
ſuppoſition we meet with here, that there 
were ſome ſhrubs in that part of the Wilderneſs 
where Hagar wandered with her ſon *, ſhe 
going, it ſeems, towards Parap, in which part 
of the Wilderneſs it was that he fixed his 
dwelling, Gen. xxi. 21, It was, in the Wilder- 
neſs, a barren and little inhabited country, 
but not abſolutely without trees, that Iſhmae] 
was near looſing his life from thirſt. 

That he ſhould, when juſt ready to faint, 
and unable to proceed onward in his journey, 
deſire to lie down under ſome tree, where he 
might be in the ſhade, was quite natural: in 
ſuch a fituation Thevenot fell in with a poor 
Arab, in this Wilderneſs, juſt ready to expire. 
“% Paſſing by the fide of a 4»u/h,” ſays this 
writer, ** we heard a voice that called to us, 
* and being come to the place, we found 2 
70 E languiſhing Arab, who told us that 
* he had not eaten a bit for five days; we 
« gave him ſome victuals and drink, with a 
* proviſion of bread for two days more, and 
* fo went on our way 

Iſhmael was, without debate, fourteen years 
old when Iſaac was born, (compare Gen. 


xvi. 16, with chap. xxi. 5,) and probably 


ſeyenteen when Iſaac was weaned, for it was 


2 Gen. 21, 15. > Part 1, p. 164. 
ancient!y 


e 
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anciently the cuſtom in theſe countries to 
ſuckle children till they were three years old, 
and it ſtill continues ſo *; the tranſlation then 
of the Septuagint is very amazing, for, inſtead 
of repreſenting Abraham as. giving Hagar 
bread, and a ſkin- bottle of water, and putting 
them upon Hagar's ſhoulder, that verſion re- 
preſents Abraham as putting his fon Iſhmael 
on the ſhoulders of his mother. How droll 
the repreſentation! Young children indeed 
are wont to be carried ſo*; but how ridicu- 
lous to deſcribe a youth of ſeventeen, or even 
fourteen, as riding upon his mother's ſhoulders, 
when ſent upon a journey into the Wilderneſs, 
ſhe loaded at the ſame time with the provi- 
ſions. Yet unnatural and odd as this repre- 
ſentation is, our verſion approaches too near 
it, when it deſcribes Hagar as caſting the 
youth under one of the ſhrubs : which term 
agrees well enough with the getting rid of an 
half-grown man from her ſhoulders, but by no 
means with the maternal affectionate letting 
go her hold of him, when ſhe found he could 
go no farther, and defired to lie down and 
die under that buſh: for that undoubtedly 
was the idea of the ſacred writer, ſhe left off 


2 Maccabees 7. 27; with which agrees the account 
given of Samuel, and other ſucking children, in the Scrip- 
tures, 

* Ruſſell's Deſcript. of Aleppo, p. 79. 

Ae d ACgaay To Tow %) Na agry; x) ag vd roc, *) 
nt TH Ayag. g iwe)nxey ir Toy hαœhεnaναrng To waer, H ati 
Fee απνατννπν. 


Obſerv. on divers Paſſages of Scr. ch. 10, obſ. 1. 
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ſupporting him, and let him gently drop down 
on the ground, where he defired to lie. In a 
ſucceeding verſe the angel of the Lord bade 
her lift up Iſhmael, and hold him in her 
hand—ſupport him under his extreme weak- 
neſs ; ſhe had doubtleſs done this before, and 
her quitting her hold, upon his lying down, 
is the meaning of the word tranſlated caſting, 
that word ſometimes, indeed, ſignifying a 
ſudden and rather violent quitting hold of 2 
thing, but at other times a parting with it in 
a gentle manner. 

It may alſo be wondered at, how Hagar 
came to give way to de/þair at that time, as 
ſhe certainly did; for ſince there were ſeveral 
ſhrubs in that place, we may ſuppoſe it was 
a ſure indication of water, and that therefore 
maternal anxiety would rather have engaged 
her, to endeavour to find out the ſpring which 
gave this ſpot it's verdure. But it 1s to be 
remembered, that though Irwin found many 
ſhrubs in that part of the Wilderneſs through 
which he travelled, yet the number of foun- 
tains or wells there were, by no means, equal in 
number to the ſpots of ground covered with 
ſhrubs, a latent moiſture in the earth favour- 
ing their growth, where there were no ſtreams 
of water above-ground : ſhe might therefore, 
having found her preceding ſearches vain, 
yery naturally be ſuppoſed to have given up 


4 Verſe 1 8. 
all 
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all hope of relief, when the angel made her 
obſerve where there was water to be found, 
upon drinking which Iſhmael revived. 


Oacnnvatrion: CLINE 


Deſolate as the deſert is through which Iſ- 
rael marched, in their way from Egypt to 
Canaan, yet it ſhould ſeem ſome creatures re- 


ſided in it fit for food, and that they ſome- 


times were ſo ſucceſsful as to take ſome of 


them, and regale themſelves on their fleſh. 

I do not well know, how elſe to account for 
the explanatory clauſe in the cloſe of Deut. 
xii. 15, The unclean and the clean may 
eat thereof, as of the roe-buck, and as of the 
% hart.” Which is again repeated, yer. 22. 

They were commanded to offer their burnt- 
offerings, and to perform ſome other ceremo- 
nies of their law, when they came into the 


land promiſed to their fathers, only in that 


place which God ſhould chooſe, in one of 
their tribes, for thoſe purpoſes. But they 
might notwithſtanding kill and eat fleſh in all 
their places of abode, whatſoever they had a 
mind for, according as. their circumſtances 
would allow, of which the unclean as well 
as the clean might eat, as they did in the caſe 
of the roe-buck and the bart: that is the pur- 
port of part of that paragraph ; which is 
again repeated, in many of it's circumſtances, 
in the latter part of the chapter; and again — 
| e 
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the cloſe of the 15th; particularly expreſſing, 
in all the three places, that the unclean as 
well as the clean might partake of thoſe re- 
paſts, as they did of the roe-buck and the hart, 

It ſhould ſeem, when they were in the Wil- 
derneſs, no beaſts, that were ſuch as they might 
facrifice, might at all be killed but at the 
ſanctuary ; conſequently, according to the laws 
then introduced by Moſes, none might eat of 
them but thoſe that were clean. (See Ley. 
Vil. 20, 21.) But it was a decided cafe, that 
the unclean as well as the clean might eat of 
ſuch wild animals as the law allowed to be 
eaten at all, and conſequently in this Deut. 
xii. Moſes declared the unclean as well as the 
clean might, in the ſame manner, eat of ſuch 
animals as were proper for ſacrifice, but were 
not killed for ſacred purpoſes, but for food. 
But it could hardly have been a decided caſe, WM © 
that the unclean as well as the clean might cat h 
of ſuch wild animals as Moſes there ſpecifies, le 
after Moſes had publiſhed his laws in the 
Wilderneſs, and before their entering into Ca- in 
naan, but upon the ſuppoſition that they had ite 
caught ſome of them in the Wilderneſs, that W as 
Moſes had determined the unclean might eat lic 
of them as well as the clean, and that theſe cap- MW to 
tures had happened fo frequently, that the deci- 
ſion was very well known among the Iſraelites 
at the time of the publiſhing the book of Deu- 
teronomy, which was in the laſt year of thei 
wandering in thoſe deſerts. 

The tzebi and the aile, which are the words 

2 tranſlated 


WT 
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tranſlated the roe-buck and the hart, are ſup- 
poſed, by Dr. Shaw, to ſignify the antelope, 
and the hart or deer. 

He has given very ſatisfactory reaſons to 
prove that the firſt ſignifies the antelope. Now 
this animal has been ſeen, trom time to time, 
of late days, in the Wilderneſs in which Iſrael 
ſo long ſojourned. Dr. Shaw aſſures us he 
himſelf ſaw it there: adding, that it was the 
only quadruped that fell under his obſervation 
in thoſe deſerts. Egmont and Heyman, in 
aſcending an hill not far from the convent of 
Mount Sinai, ſaw ſome antelopes, which at 
fight of them ran off with great ſwiftneſs *: 
and in another place of thoſe travels we are 
told *, that the mountains of thoſe deſerts 
* every where abound with partridges, and 
* likewiſe with antelopes, by the Arabians 
* called gazels.” Thevenot alſo ſaw, on the 
hills of this deſert, a great many of theſe ante- 
lopes, and nothing elle *, 

As there are ſuch numbers of theſe animals 
in this deſert, it is no wonder that the Iſrael- 
ites ſhould endeavour to catch them for food, 
as they had only manna, which, however de- 
licious in itſelf, could not remove their defire 
to eat fleſh. It is even now common for large 
caravans, who ſtock themſelves with a varie 
of other proviſions, to endeavour to catch ſuc 
animals as they meet with in their journies, 


that are fit for food, and often ſucceed in it. 


. we 5 P. 449. 3 Vol. 2. 179. 
P. 171, 172, 5 Part 1, p. 164. 

: Plaiſtead 
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Plaiſtead, who travelled from Buſlerah to 
Aleppo, through another vait deſert, which 
ſeparates thoſe two places, in a caravan con- 
ſiſting of a thouſand, or eleven hundred people, 
tells us, that their Arabs endeavoured to kill 
the hares, which they met with there in great 
numbers, with the bludgeons uſed by them in 
driving the camels, and ſometimes they would 
kill twenty or thirty in a day'. And elſe- 
where, in giving inſtructions concerning the 
utenſils and proviſions proper to be carried in 
a journey through this deſert, he ſays, os 
ſhould never be forgotten, becauſe you will 
meet with hares almoſt every day. So that 
there appears to have been ſome dependence, 
on animals that might be expected to be killed 
by them in their paſſage. This caravan, he 
farther tells us, purſued an oſtrich, which croſſ- 
ed upon them to the ſouthward, though it 
eſcaped them; however. that they killed an an- 
ztelope*. According to Thevenot, in the paſſage 
I before cited, hares and oftriches are alſo found 
in the deſerts going to Mount Sinai, but the 
Iſraelites were not allowed to eat hares by their 
law“; but as Plaiſtead's companions killed an 
antelope, and antelopes abound in thoſe de- 
ſerts, it is no wonder that it was a decided 
caſe among the Jews, while in the Wildernels, 
that the unclean as well as the clean might 
eat of their fleſh. 

Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes the aile means one of the 


* Journal, p. 73, 74- . Its P. 37. 
+ Lev. II, 6, Deut. 14. 7, ' 


deer- 
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deer-kind*; and tells us, from Strabo, that 
the wild beeve, or bubalus, or bekker el waſh, 
frequent the more ſolitary parts of thoſe coun- 
tries no leſs than the antelope, and 1s equally 
gregarious, but none of the afore-mentioned 
travellers ſpeak of any of theſe wild creatures 
as ſeen by them in thoſe deſerts, much leſs as 
catched by them as they journied. 

Irwin, however, in paſſing of late through 
the deſerts between the Nile and the Red-Sea, 
which communicate with thoſe deſerts in 
which Iſrael wandered forty years, by a neck 
of land which lies between Suez and the 
Mediterranean, and ſeem to be of the ſame 
general nature, mentions ſeveral deer which 
he ſaw in thoſe deſerts of Upper Egypt, and 
the footſteps of more *; beſides which he ſaw 
the print of the feet of another animal there, 
which he took to be the /, from the ſize of 
the hoof, but which the Arabs, who were his 
guides, called a mountam-ſheep *, They ſaw, 
it ſeems, on all fides, in that place, the freſh 
lot of deer, and of that other creature which 
he took to be an elk, and conſequently of a 
larger ſize than the deer. It is unhappy 
that we cannot determine, from his deſcrip- 
tion, what this larger animal was, and perhaps 
might have been in ſome doubt, whether, as to 
the others, he meant deer, in the common 
* P.41 . .. . 
ES, ROE LOND 
luch a kind of animal, the bubalus, or wild beeve. 
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ſenſe of that word, or antelopes, had he not 
expreſsly mentioned their firing at a buck, 
p- 297. But it is however evident there were 
two different kinds of beaſts, if not three, in 
thoſe deſerts, to which, or ſome of which, 
Moſes, I ſhould ſuppoſe, referred here. 

It may be amuſing to add, that, beſides 
theſe animals, Irwin ſaw, in theſe deſerts of 
Thebais, partridges ', quails*, hares *, and a 
ſnake which the Arabs faid was poiſonous, 
though he was inclined to a contrary opi- 
nion. 


OBSERVATION CLXXXVIII. 


When Moſes, upon the approach of Iſrael 
to the Land of Canaan, prohibited their taking 
any bird along with their eggs, or their young, 
on which they might find them fitting, Deut. 
XX1i1. 6*, whether their neſts were on the 

round or in a tree; and mentioned nothing 
of this ſort, ſo far as appears in facred writ, 
before their drawing to the borders of the 
land they were to inherit: it cannot but be 
natural to enquire, wherein conſiſted the 
propriety both of ſuch a prohibition then, 
and of the omitting to mention it before that 
tune. 


Irwin, p. 30. P. 205, 222. © P. 320 323. 
P. 319. 8 Whict bool of Moſes, . 


the fortieth year of their abode in the Wilderneſs, contains 
I 


the later la N 
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It ſeems that oftriches'*, partridges*, quails*, 
doves *, (befides ſome unclean birds ,) are 
found in thoſe deſerts through which Iſ- 
rael paſſed ; they are now all uſed for food; 
might they not be tempted then to take them, 
if they found them fitting on. their eggs or 
young ? If they were, how came the prohibi- 
tion not to have been earlier given? 

That partridges, quails, &c, are good for 
food, is ſufficiently known ; it may be doubt- 
ed of the oſtrich, for which reaſon I would 
here ſet down a paſſage of Thevenot. When 
« they would catch oftriches, an Arab purſues 
« them on horſeback, at firſt gently, and 
they run away in the ſame manner, but ſtill 
„ tiring a little. After two or three hours 


time, he rides faſter, and then, when he 


*« ſees his fowl almoſt ſpent, he puts on to 
* a ſpeed; and having taken and killed it, 
he makes an hole in the throat of it, and 
then having tied ſtrait the neck under the 
* hole, three or four of them take hold of it, 
and for ſome time toſs and ſhake it from 
* fide to fide, juſt as one would rinſe and 
* waſh a barrel: when they think it is enough 


* Thevenot, p. 164; Shaw, p. 449. 

Egmont and Heyman, vol. 2, p. 171 and 172; they 
aſcribe to a partridge what belongs to a quail, according to 
Thevenot, p. 168. 

? Thevenot, p. 168; ſo Irwin found many quails in the 
deſerts of Thebais. 

* Seen by Shaw, p. 449. 


The achbobba in particular, which feed on carrion like 


avens, Shaw, p. 449. = 
en, 
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& ſhaken, they untie the throat of it, and 
« then a great deal of mantegue, or a kind if 
& butter, comes running out at the holes, in- 
% ſomuch that they ſay ſome of them will 
« yield above 20 1b. weight of that ſtuff; for 
* by that ſhaking, all the fleſh of the crea. 
* ture is diſſolved into mantegue, nothing 
* remaining but ſkin and bones. This would 
* have ſeemed fabulous to me, if ſeveral Bar- 
“ bary men had not aſſured me of it. They 
« ſay that this mantegue is a very delicious 
* food, but very apt to cauſe a looſeneſs '.” 
As the rich is good for food; ſo allo, it 
ſeems, are it's eggs: to ſay nothing of their 
being objects of attention, as being uſed much 
in the Eaſt, by way of ornament, for they 
are hung up in their places of public worſhip, 
along with many lamps, of which we have 
many inſtances*. If neither their feathers, 
nor egg-ſhells, were in uſe then, as they both 
are now in the Eaſt ; yet their uſe for food can 
hardly be ſuppoſed to be unknown. Why 
then was it not forbidden to Iſrael, while in the 


Wilderneſs, to take an old bird with it's eggs 
or young, as it was afterwards ? 


® P. 164, 165. 
* Lemery, Dict. des Drogues, art. Struthio. 
9 Pococke's Trav. vol. 1, p. 31. Dr. Richard Chandler, 
in his Travels in Aſia Minor, perhaps was miſtaken when 
he ſuppoſed, that the Turkiſh moſque at Magneſia was 
ornamented with lamps pendent from the ceiling, intermix- 
ed with balls of poliſhed ivory, p. 267. Oftrich egg 
might eaſily be miſtaken for ivory balls; if not, they might 
be uſed as a ſuccedaneum. , 
The 
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The anſwer is eaſy with reſpect to the of- 
trich, fince it is in no danger of being taken 
with it's eggs, it being a bird that depoſits 
its eggs in the ſand, and leaves them to 
be hatched by the heat of the ground alone, 
without incubation, as we learn from Job 
XXXIX. 13, &c. 

The other birds that are found in the deſerts 
there fit indeed on their eggs, but they were 

bo few, perhaps, to require a law, and of too 
' Wild and ſhy a diſpoſition, to run any con- 
iderable riſque of being taken by thoſe that 
night find their neſts; or had their neſts 
out of reach, as the dove, which builds in 
tollow places of the rocks, when in a ww/d ſtate”, 
not to ſay that the old ones are not fit to cat, 
being too tough to be proper for food. 

This may ſufficiently account, we may 
magine, for the filence. of Moſes on this 
ont, in the firſt years of their wandering in 
he deſert ; but what occaſion, it may be aſked, 
ny Wo mention it at all ? What eggs were they like 
he Wo meet with, after their reſiding in Canaan, 
f uſe to human life? or young birds whoſe 


ams were in danger of being taken, through 


eir attachment to their eggs or their young? 

Some eggs might, poſſibly, be uſeful for 
ger, Nod, and efteemed among the Jews, which 
chen rere laid by wild-fowl or birds; but the 
ws Weauty of the ſhell might make many, eſpe- 
ally of the younger ſort, fond of taking the 
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eggs of many of the birds of that country, 
which are, without doubt, numerous, though 
few in the deſert. It could not but be right to 
endeavour to inſpire the young with ſenti- 
ments of tenderneſs towards the brute creation, 
forbidding them to take away the anxious dam 


with the neſt. 


To what I have ſaid above is however to 
be added, the account Irwin has given of 
numbers .of eggs laid by ſea-birds, on the 
ſands upon or near the ſhores of the Red-Sea. 
Speaking of a ſandy iſland, under the lee of 
which his boat ſheltered, he tells us,“ Here 
„ our people gathered a quantity of eggs, 
* which the birds lay upon the ſandy rects, 
They tell us theſe eggs are well-taſted and 
t wholeſome ; but we are not driven to ſuch 
« ſtreights, as to be obliged to put up with 
* all kinds of food.. But if he did not re- 
lich this kind of food, eggs were and arc 
reckoned delicious eating in the Eaſt *, 

This adds to the difficulty, of accounting for 
Moſes's not publiſhing this prohibition to I- 
rae] while in the Wilderneſs, ſince it ſhows 
that there were many more ſorts of birds, and 
greater quantities of eggs, which they might 
then have taken, than the preceding quotations 


led us to ſuppoſe, the Red-Sea being ſo ſhal- 


low, that people may wade a great way in it, 
and might doubtleſs get to many of theſe rects 
where the eggs are laid, eſpecially if they now 


P. 96. * Obſervations, vol. 1, ch. 4, obſ. 20. 
and 
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and then joined a little ſwimming to their 
wading. So Irwin gives an account of a poor 
woman's wading, and ſwimming, on this coaſt, 
in order to get ſome proviſion, though of a 
different kind from the eggs of wild-fowl. 
June 15th, A poor woman waded, and ſwam 
through the water to our boat in the even- 
« ing, and was very thankful for ſome mea- 
e ſures of rice which ſhe took away. 

Perhaps their being but /e/dom near the ſea, 
might be one reaſon that the Jewith lawgiver 
did not think it neceſſary to announce this 
prohibition then, though there are many wild- 
towl in that ſea, which lay their eggs in great 
numbers upon the adjoining ſands. 


OBSERVATION CLXXXIX. 


An ancient Jewiſh prophet gives, according 
to our verſion, the tollowing deſcription of 
that Wilderneſs whoſe northern part lies be- 
tween Agypt and Judza, through a conſider- 
able part of which peninſula Iſrael had to paſs 
in the days of Moſes : a land of deſerts, and of 
pits; a land of drought, «and of the ſhadow of 
death; a land that no man paſſed through, and 
where no man dwelt *.” The old Greek tranſ- 
lation, called the Septuagint, renders it a little 

P. $3. | 

Jer. 2. 6, © Neither ſaid they, Where is the Lord 


© that brought us up out of the land of Ægypt, that led us 
through the Wilderneſs, through a land of deſerts,” &c. 


2 2 differently; 
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differently; according to which tranſlation it is 
deſcribed as a land mmenſe in it's extent, (or, 
perhaps, untried', though I ſhould rather un- 
deritand the term in-the firſt ſenſe, as the idea 
expreſſed by untried doth not much differ from 
the laſt clauſes of the deſcription) ; Heu. 
for people to make their way through *; a land 
without water, and without fruits; a land 
which u man paſſed through, and where 2 
man dwelt. 

The deſcription that Mr. Irwin * given 
of that part of this Wilderneſs which lies on 
the weſtern ſide of the Red-Sea, through the 
northern part of which too Itrael actually 
paſſed, very much correſponds with this de- 
{cription, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it; the 
Wilderneſs on the eaſtern fide of that ſea, 
without doubt, or:ginally reſembling that 
through which Irwin paſſed, though the paſſ- 
ing of the Mohammedan caravans to Mecca, 
every year, for many ages paſt, may have oc- 
caſioned ſeveral alterations to have been made, 
to facilitate the paſſing of thoſe devotees, w be 
are many times people of high quality, through 
the more northern and eaſtern part of that 
terrible Wilderneſs: we may believe, I fay, MW 
that it was anciently, in the parts through Ww 
which Iſrael paſſed, as horrid as that on the 
weſtern ſide is now. 

The ſcarcity of water is the firſt thing 1 
would take notice of. When it is deſcribed as 1 


i is the word made uſe of, 60 
® Er yn af. 


5 4 land 


nd 
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a land without water, we are not to ſuppoſe it 
is ab/olutely without ſprings, but only that wa- 
ter is very ſcarce there. Irwin accordingly 
found it ſo. On the firft, day after his ſetting 
out, having only travelled five miles, they 
filled thirty water- ſkins from the river Nile, 
but which he thought might prove little 
enough for their wants, before they reached 
the next watering-place, p. 293. They tra- 
velled, according to their computation, fifty- 
four miles farther, before they found, three 
days after, a /þring, at which they could procure 
a freſh ſupply, p. 300; and this, it ſeems, 
was a new diſcovery to their guides, and for 
which they were indebted to a very particular 
accident, p. 298. It was not 'till the follow- 
ing day, that they arrived at the valley where 
their guides expected to water their camels, and 
where accordingly they repleniſhed the few 
ſkins that were then empty: this ſprmg was, 
it ſeems, ſeventy-nine miles from the place 
from whence they ſet out, p. 305. The next 
ſpring of water which they met with was, ac- 
cording to their reckoning, one hundred and 
ſeventy- four miles diſtant from the laſt, and 
not met with 'till the ſeventh day after, and 
was therefore viewed with extreme pleaſure: 
At nine o'clock we came ſuddenly upon a 
well, which is fituated among ſome broken 
ground. The ſight of a ſpring of water 
was inexpreſhbly agreeable to our eyes, 
which had fo long been ſtrangers to ſo re- 
* treſhing an object. P. 321. The next day 
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they found another, which guthed from a 


rock, and threw itſelf with ſome violence 
« into a baſon, which it had hollowed for 
« itſelf below. We had no occaſion for a 
« freſh ſupply; but could not help linger- 
« ing a few minutes to admire a fight, ſo 
«« pretty in itſelf, and ſo bewitching to our 
eyes, which had of late been ſtrangers to 
« bubbling founts and limpid ſtreams.” P. 
324, 325. d | 
A. Wilderneſs, in which they found only four 
ſprings of water in the ſpace of three hun- 
— and fifteen miles, might well be {tiled 
avec, or without water, in a popular way 
of ſpeaking, though not abſolutely exact. It 
appears from the Scriptures, as well as later 
travellers, that there were, in like manner, 
ſome wells and natural ſprings of water in that I h 
part of the deſert, which laid on the eaſtern fide N a: 
of the Red- Sea, where Iſrael much longer ſo- th 
Journed, but they were not many, and the A 
places of watering at a conſiderable diſtance WE ar 
from each other. a 
I ought here to mention, the /mallneſs of the ¶ ju 
quantity of water one of theſe four ſprings at- 
torded, which Irwin met with in the deſert, or ¶ du 
at leaſt the difficulty of watering their beaſts MW qu 
at it. We loſt,” ſays this writer, „the w. 
«« greateſt part of the day at this ſpring. pa 
Though our ſkins were preſently filled, the I w. 


See p. 330. 2 Exod. 15. 27. Wa 
3 Exod, 15. 22. ch. 17. 1. 
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« camels were yet to drink. . . . As the camels 
could not go to the well, an hole was ſunk 
« in the earth below the ſurface of the ſpring, 
* over which a ſkin was ſpread, to retain 
% the water which flowed into it. At this 
e but two camels could drink at a time; and 
« it was fix hours before our camels, which 
* amounted to forty-eight in all, were water- 
ed. Each camel, therefore, by this calcu- 
ation, takes a quarter of an hour to quench 
©« his enormous thirſt; and to water a com- 
« mon caravan of four hundred camels, at 
* ſuch a place as this, would require two 
* days and two nights. A moſt unforeſeen 
* and inconceivable delay to an uninformed 
% traveller!“ 

What would the mighty numbers of Iſrael 
have done at ſuch a ſpring, with their flocks 
and their herds, when Moſes was conducting 
them out of Agypt! The Wilderneſs of 
Arabia then hath but few places of woter, 
and ſome of them not convenient for watering 
a number of people and beaſts, it we may 
judge of it from that on the weſtern fide. 

But not only is the quantity of water pro- 
duced by a ſpring to be conſidered, but it's 
quality alſo. Irwin does not complain of the 
water which he found here and there in this 
part of the deſert, but of the only two ſprings 
which he found in the more ſouthern part of 
the deſert, in paſſing from the Red-Sea weſt- 
ward to the river Nile, one of them was 

2 4 brackiſh, 
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brackiſh, p. 162, and the other he ſeems to 
have thought unwholeſome, complaining that 
his European companions, as well as himſelf, 
found their bowels greatly aftected, which he 
attributed to the water they had gotten the 
day before, p. 168. This ſecond ſpring of 
water was, it ſeems, thirty-ſeven miles from 
the firſt, p. 164 and 165, which was only 
five miles trom Cofire, the place from which 
they ſet out, -and uſed, in common, by the 
inhabitants of that town, p. 162. Theſe two 
were the only ſprings that they found in tra- 
velling one hundred and fifteen miles, from 
the Red-Sea to the Nile, p. 174. * The 
% Arabs,” he ſays, © have found ſprings in 
« particular ſpots, but the deer” (of whom 
he found many in his journies through theſe 
deſerts,) © muſt neceſſarily live many days 
«© without water in the depth of this deſert; 
« except that, like the rein-deer, who digs 
* with certainty for provender beneath the 
„ ſnow, they ſupply themſelves with water 
from a ſimilar practice, p. 165. 

If we are to give this part of the prophet's 
deſcription of that Wilderneſs a popular expla- 
nation, and not take it in the moſt rigorous 
ſenſe; we ought undoubtedly to put the ſame 
kind of conſtruction on the two laſt clauſes of 
it“ A land that no man paſſed through, and 
* where no man dwelt :” a land, that is, not 


uſualiy paſled, and where baraly any man 
dwelt, 


80 
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So Irwin deſcribes * the deſert of Thebais, 


2s © unknown even to the inhabitants of the 
country; and which, except in the in- 
ſtances I have recited *, has not been tra- 
verſed for this century paſt, by any but the 
outcaits of the human kind.” Such a Wil- 
derneſs might very well be ſaid not be paſſed 
through, when only two or three companies 
travelied in it in the compaſs of an hundred 
ears, and that on the account of extreme 
Langer, at that particular time, attending the 
common route. He actually calls it, p. 317, 
a road ſeldom or zever trodden. 

It is reaſonable to believe, that great part 
of the Wilderneſs, through which Iſrael paſſ- 
ed, was as little frequented in the days of 
: Wl Moles. 
$ As to it's being inhabited, Irwin travelled, 
by his eſtimation, above zoo miles in this 
deſert, from Ghinnah to the towns on the 
Nile *, without meeting with a ſingle town, 
village, or Hu e They were even extremely 
alarmed at ſeemmg the freſh tracks of a camels 
feet, which make a ſtrong impreſſion on a ſoft 
ful, and which the Arabs with them thought 
were not mor? than a day old; and they could 
ut comprehend what buſineſs could bring any 
but Arab freebooters into that waſte *. 
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25 Which were only tte companies of people, who were 
zad to venture down the Nile, on account of diſturbances 
en that river from civil war. 


80 P. 327. P. 320, 
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A paſſage, in p. 328 of his account, is 
hardly to be admitted an exception to this, 
where, deſcribing his aſcending an eminence 
near the Nile, a few miles above Cairo, to 
ſurvey that river, he ſays, * About a mile from 
ve this charming retreat, buried in the deſert 
« from common obſervation, the robbers ' 
„have their reſidence. They attended us 
« thus far, and then returned to their tents, 


« which they had pointed out to us on the 


“ road, as the dwellings of their families.” 
Anciently, as well as now, there might be a 
few roving Arabs in that deſert, but wncu!- 
trvated, and without fixed dwellings in it, it 
might be ſaid to be uninhabited. 

When the prophet deſcribes this Wilder- 
neſs, according to our verſion, as the land 
of the ſhadow of death, his meaning has been 
differently underſtood by different people. 
Some have ſuppoſed it to mean a place where 
there were no comforts or conveniences of 
life *; but this ſeems too general, and to ex- 
plain it as a particular and diſtinct member of 
the deſcription, pointing out ſome quality dif- 
ferent from the other circumſtances men- 
tioned by Jeremiah, ſeems to be a more juſt, 
as it is undoubtedly a more lively way of in- 
terpreting the prophet. Others have accord- 
ingly underſtood this clauſe as fignifying, it 


Wild Arabs, whom they met with in the deſerts, and 
who, on account of their conductor, treated them 3s 
friends, and even eſcorted them part of their journey. 

* dee Mr. Lowth's Commentaries, 


Was 
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was the habitation of venomous ſerpents, or 
deſtroying beaſts ; ſome as endangering thoſe 
that paſſed through it, as being ſurrounded 
by the hoſtile tribes of Arabs ; ſome as being 
* ee by trees of a deleterious quali- 

They might better have introduced the 
wirkeinds of thoſe ſouthern deſerts than the 
laſt particular, which winds taking up the 
and in great quantities, darn the air, and 
prove fatal to the traveller. This laſt would 
be giving great beauty and energy to the ex- 
preilion, (the ſhadow of death,) fince theſe 
clouds of duſt, literally ſpeaking, overſhadow 
thoſe that have the misfortune to be then 
patſing through thoſe deſerts, and muſt at 
the ſame time give men the utmoſt terror of 
being overwhelmed by them, and not unfre- 
quently do in fact prove deadly”. So great 
terror is expreſſed by the ſame term, Job xxiv. 
7; as is the darkneſs of an Eaftern priſon, 
more deſtructive than thoſe of the Welt, 
though by no means producing effects equally 
fatal with the hurricanes in their Wilderneſſes, 
Pf. cvii. 10, 14. This explanation, how- 
erer, of Jeremiah's deſcription, I have no 
where met with; nor do I conſider it as the 
true one. 


" Vide Poli Syn. in loc. 

They might even better have mentioned the hanging 
pieces of granite, which being torn from the mountain, 
lem ready to bury the traveller under their enormous 
maſſes, which Irwin mentions, p. 310. 

I ſhould 
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I ſhould ſuppoſe they are in the right, who 
apprehend that the prophet, by this expreſ- 
ſion, means it's abounding with venomcus fer- 
pents and ſcorpions, fince it is thus that Moſes 
deſcribes the fame country, with whoſe writ- 
ings, and conſequently with this deſcription, 
a Jewiſh prophet muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
been well acquainted : Deut. viii. 15, Who 
led thee through that great and terribl. 
«« Wilderneſs, wherein were fiery /erpents and 
«© /corp1ons, and drought, where there was no 
% water; who brought the forth water out 


* of the rock of flint.“ : 


This comment from Moſes, I ſhould think, 
mult appear to be unexceptionable : I cannot 
confirm it, however, by the teſtimony of this 
traveller, who paſſed from pretty far ſouth 
to near the northern boundary of the wel- 
tern part of this deſert. He even ſuppoſes 
ſuch creatures are not to be found, at leaſt, 
in that part of this deſert, through which he 
paſſed in the cloſe of the ſummer of the year 
1777. As we came up to this place, we 
« diſturbed a poor deer, that had ſheltered 
« itſelf here from the ſun. Theſe animals 
*« abound in this deſert; and as we have not 
* met with, or even heard of, any wild beaſt, 
* or Venomous creatures, in our peregrinations, 
I conclude Ægypt to be free from them, 
e notwithſtanding the fables of antiquity. 


In September, 


Wilderneſs, and the Red-Sea. 


p. 294. Again, p. 319, We ſheltered our- 
« ſelves behind a thick ſpreading buſh to ſleep, 
« as the north wind blew peculiarly cold. 
Here my ſervant diſcovered a /rate under 
« his bed, which the Arabs tell us 1s pot- 


* ſonous. But it had no tokens of being ſo, 


« if I may be allowed to judge from the va-+ 


*® riety of ſnakes I have ſeen in India.“ 

But ſurely the Arabs muſt have been as 
competent judges of the poiſonous quality of 
this animal. If Irwin happened on no ve- 
nomous creature there, they may, notwith- 
ſtanding, be to be found in that deſert ; and 
if not now, Moſes might deſcribe that Wilder- 
neſs as a place where they were to be found, 
lince Iſrael had been actually wounded by 
ſuch, and died in conſiderable numbers *. 

A curious reader may perhaps be ſurpriſed 
at being told, that the Septuagint tranſlates 
this clauſe by the ſingle word Axaproe, as if 
all the danger of death there aroſe from the 
ſerility of that country, and it's producing 
tew or none of the ſupports of life. Thedo- 
tion alone, if the collections of Lambert Bos 
are complete, tranſlateth the words a land of 
the ſhadow of death ; the reſt taking upon them 
to explain that figurative expreſſion, and join- 
ng in ſuppoſing it only ſignified unfruxful. 
Was the deſert of Thebais known by theſe 
Egyptian tranſlators and tranſcribers to be 
Without venomous inhabitants? and did they 
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ſuppoſe the Arabian part of the deſert was 
equally free from theſe poiſonous animals ? 

But if Irwin's account 1s not very favour. 
able to what I take to be the true explanation 
of the expreſſion—a land of the ſhadow of 
death; he abundantly confirms the Engliſh 
verſion of another clauſe—a /and of pits, which 
1s alſo a part of the prophet's deſcription, 

Many ſeem to have doubted of this being 
the meaning of the prophet. The Septuagint 
appears to have ſuppoſed his intention was, in 
that ſecond clauſe, to expreſs it's being unjre- 
guented, untrodden, for they either uſed the word 
Aparoc or Ames; the vulgar Latin, of the edi- 
tion' of Sixtus Vth, tranſlates it after the ſame 
manner, (per terram inhabitabilem & inviam,) 
which tranſlations coincide with the latter 
clauſes of this deſcription, and conſequently 
extremely injure it's beauty. 

Irwin, on the contrary, affords a good 
comment on this part of our tranſlation. In 
one place he ſays, © The path winded round 
& the fide of the mountain, and to our left, 
an horrid chaſm, ſome hundred fathoms dep, 
* preſented itſelf to our view. It is ſurpriſing 
* no accident befel the loaded camels.” Page 
296. In another, On each fide of us were 
« perpendicular /teeps, ſome hundred fathoms 
% deep. . . . . On every part is ſuch a wild 
% confuſion of hanging precipices, disjointed 
„rocks, and hideous chaſms, that we might 


P. 310. 
ce yell 
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« well cry out with the poet, © Chaos is 
* come again.. . Omnipotent Father! 
« to thee we truſt for our deliverance from 
« the perils that ſurround us. Ir was through 
« this Wilderneſs thou didjt lead thy choſen peo- 
ple. It was here thou didſt manifeſt thy 
« ſignal protection, in ſnatching them from 
the jaws of deſtruction which opened upon 
every fide.” And in the next page, At 
WW © two o'clock we came ſuddenly upon a 
WH © dreadful chaſm in the road, which appears 
(to have been the effect of an earthquake. 
| W © It is about three hundred yards long, one 
hundred yards wide, and as many deep; and 
„ what is the curioſity, in the middle of the 
gulph a ſingle column of ſtone raiſes it's head 
« to the ſurface of the earth. The rudeneſs of 
the work, and the aſtoniſhing length of the 
« ſtone, announce it to be a /uſus nature, 
though the robbers * declared to us, that 
beneath the column there lies a prodigious 
* ſum of money; and added, with a grave 
face, they have a tradition, that none but a 
« Chriſtian's hand can remove the ſtone to 
* come at it. . . . We rounded this gulph, 
* which is called Sah; and leaving it be- 
* hind us, we entered a valley, where we found 
da very craggy road.“ 


People whom they accidentally joined in the Wilder- 
els, and with whom they travelled in ſafety, See a pre- 


ceding note. 
With 
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Concerning Agypt, the adjoining 


With what energy doth the prophet de- 
ſcribe this place as the land of pits! Indeed, 
after reading the preceding extracts, it is diffi- 
cult to read the learned Buxtorf's explanation 
of this clauſe of Jeremiah without a ſmile. 
He allows the original word fignifies a pit, or 
chaſm ; and then, after citing this paſlage of 
Jeremiah, he adds, that is, ſo deſolate, that it 
is more proper to furniſh a /epulchre to a man, 
than an habitation to live in. How happy 
when the obſervations of a traveller are united 
with the diſquiſitions of the philologiſt ! 

I have put off the examination of the firſt 
clauſe in this paſſage, ** through a land of de- 
« ſcrts,” to the laſt, as appearing the moſt 
obſcure and difficult to aſcertain, and as the 
interpretation I would propoſe is ſo different 
from, and indeed oppoſite to, what is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be the meaning of it. 

The vulgar Latin renders it by very dif- 
ferent words, as doth our Engliſh tranſlation. 
Both, when they would affix, it ſhould ſeem, 
a diſtin meaning to it, make uſe of terms 
that ſignify an open and conſiderably fiat 
country: the Plains of Moab is a phraſe that 
frequently occurs, to uſe a particular inſtance 
in our verſion, and Campeſtria Moab appears, 
in like manner, in the vulgate. In the Latin 
tranſlation of Pagnin, reviewed by Monta- 
nus, with an expreſs deſign of making uſe of 
words as exactly correſponding to the Hebrew 


* Epit. Rad. Heb. p. $82, 
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terms as poſſible, we ſhall find the word 


Campeſter, in it's ſeveral infections, continu- 
ally made uſe of. The reverſe is, I ſhould 
apprehend, a more true tranſlation, and in- 
ſtead of an open, even, or champaign coun- 
try, we are rather to underſtand the word as 
henifying here a diſtrict in which ns hills, 
frightful rocks, and difficult vallies, form a 
ſcene of dangerous variety. 

The word in the original ſeems to involve 
in it the idea of changeableneſs and variety; but 
variety may be of an alarming and dangerous 
kind, as well as of a pleaſing nature, and ſuch 
ſeems to be the meaning of it here. Certainly 
the other parts of the deſcription expreſs what 
was dangerous and horrid; this word then 
muſt do the ſame, and conſequently if it im- 
plies a varied country, it muſt mean of moun- 
tains with dangerous precipices, horrid rocks, 
and vallies difficult to paſs, not a diſtrict of 
delightful varied ſcenes; and ſuch, in fact, 
ſeems to be the nature of this deſert. 

It was Irwin's deſcription, of part of this 
Wilderneſs, which firſt led me to this inter- 
pretation of the word here. I will ſet down 
lome paſſages of his Journal that relate to this 
lubject, 

Inſtead of travelling in the night, as he 
had eg og to avoid the burning heat of 
the ſun, he ſays, p. 294, At ſeven o clock 
* we halted for the night. The Arabs tell us, 


that the roads are too rugged and dangerous 


* to travel over in the dark.” Under the next 
Vor. IV. Aa day, 
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day, We reached the foot of a prodigious high 


« mountain, which we cannot aſcend in the 
« dark.” The following day he tells us, p. 295, 
296, By ſix o'clock we had accoutred our 
« camels, and leading them in our hands, 
« began to aſcend the mountain on foot, 
« As we mounted the ffeep, we frequently 
«© bleſſed ourſelves that we were not riding, 
« as the path was ſo narrow, the leaſt falſe 
« ſtep muſt have ſent the beaſt down the 
* bordering precipice. Under another day 
he remarks, that the greateſt part of that 
day's journey was over @ ſucceſſion ꝙ bill 
«© ond dales, where the road was ſo intricate i 
* and broken, that nothing but a camel could i fh. 
get over it. The appearance of the road Me 
e is /o frightful in many places, that we do thi 
not wonder, why our people have hitherto 
5 laid by in the night.” P. 305. 

In the whole of Irwin's journey, in this du 
Egyptian deſert, he was led to make obſerva- 
tions of a ſimilar kind, but it muſt be quite 
unneceſſary to multiply quotations, deſcriptive 
of the nature of this country with reſpect to 
variety, which here I ſuppoſe ſignifies rugges- 


neſs. 


OBSERVATION CXC. 


As the deſert through which Irwin paſſe 
is not ſo a land of drought as to have n 
ſprings of water, though they are very few 1! 

8 number 


Wilderneſs, and the Red. Sea. 


aumber, ſo it ſhould ſeem it is not abſolutely 
without rain. 

For he tells us, p. 308, © As we over- 
looked the precipices beſide us, I diſcovered 
„ ſeveral channels apparently worn with wa- 
* ter, and am convinced in my own mind, 
from theſe and other ſigns, that either the 
- WM © Nee formerly branched into this deſert, or 
> Wl © rivers ran here whoſe ſprings are now 
ci © choaked up: 


5 Dumb are their channels, and their fountains dry.“ 
I; But I ſhould be inclined to ſuppoſe they 


+ vere rather the tracks of winter torrents, 
a than marks that branches of the Nile for- 
aa nerly flowed there, or that fountains ran in 
10 thoſe places. 
of Maillet ſuppoſes indeed that very little rain 
falls at Cairo, and leſs above it, which is 
us truth in the flat country; but it may be 
x Wl otherwiſe among the lofty hills of the deſert 
ite through which Irwin paſſed. Maillet him- 
elf allows that the clouds are ſtopped by 
theſe mountains which come from the eaſt- 
ard, and that ſuch a ſtopping is the cauſe of 
nin in the Red-Sea, which frequently hap- 
pens *, But, ſurely ! ſome may fall among the 
mountains of this deſert, as well as on the 
cut ide of this range of hills. | 
But if it ſhould not be fo in this particular 
kelert, certainly very cold rains deſcend in 


Vin Let. Ty p. 46, 17. 
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ſome of the hilly parts of theſe South-eaſt 
ern countries. Thoſe words of fob then 
may be a very juſt deſcription *: ©* Ihe poor 
„ of the earth hide themſelves together. 
“ Behold, as wild aſſes in the deſert, go they 


« forth to their work, riſing betimes for a 


prey; the Wilderneſs yieldeth food for them, 
* and for their children — They cauſe the 
„ naked to lodge without clothing, that they 
* have no covering in the cold. They are 
« wet with the ſhowers of the mountains, 
* and embrace the rock for want of a 
«« ſhelter.” 

Irwin found the cold of that deſert he 
paſſed through very ſevere at times ; had he 
paſſed it three or four months later, he might 
poſſibly have been incommoded with we? too. 


OBSERVATION CXCI. 


Irwin farther deſcribes the mountains of 
the deſert of Thebais, as ſometimes (0 
ſteep and dangerous, as to induce even very 
bold and hardy travellers to avoid them, by 
taking a large circuit; and that, for want cf 
ny ag knowledge of the way, ſuch a wrong 
path may be taken, as may on a ſudden bring 
them into the greateſt dangers ; while, at other 


Albertus Aquenſis gives an account of ſevere col 
rain and ſnow in the mountains near Edom, and the land 
of Uz. Geſta Dei, p. 307. 

Ch. 24. 4—8, : 
52 tunes, 
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. times, a dreary waſte may extend itſelf fo 
n MW prodigiouſly, as to make it difficult, without 
or aſſiſtance, to find the way to a proper outlet. 
r. All which ſhow us the meaning of thoſe words 
of the ſong of Moſes, Deut. xxxii. 10. © He 

18 © led him about, he inſtructed him, he kept 
n, Ml © him as the apple of his eye.” 

Jehovah certainly inſtructed Iſrael in religion, 
by delivering to him his law in this Wilderneſs ; 
but it is not, I preſume, of this kind of teach- 
ing Moſes ſpeaks, as Biſhop Patrick ſuppoſes, 
but God's inſtructing Iſrael how to avoid the 
dangers of the journey, by leading the people 
about-- this -and that dangerous precipitious 


the intricacies of that difficult journey, which 
might, and probably would, have confounded 
the moſt conſummate Arab guides. They that 
could have ſafely enough conducted a ſmall 
caravan of travellers through this deſert, might 
have been very unequal to the taſk of dire&t- 
ing ſuch an enormous multitude, encumbered 
with cattle, women, children, and utenſils. 


obſervation J have been making, follow here. 
At half paſt eleven we reſumed our march, 
and ſoon came to the foot of a prodigious 
* hill, which we unexpectedly found we were 
to aſcend, It was perpendicular, like the 
coll © one we had paſſed ſome hours before; but 
* what rendered the acceſs more difficult, 
the path which we were to tread, was nearly 

Aa 3 right 


hull, directing them to proper paſſes through 
the mountains, and guiding them through 


The paſſages of Irwin, that eſtabliſh the 
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&« right up and down, 'The captain 'of the 
© robbers *, ſeeing the obſtacles we had to 
overcome, wiſcly ſent all his camels round 
« the mountain, where he knew there was a 
& defile, and only accompanied us with the 
«& beaſt he rode, We luckily met with no 
* accident in climbing this height.” P. 425, 
They afterwards deſcended, he tells us, into a 
valley, by a paſſage eaſy enough, and ſtopping 
to dine at half paſt five o'clock, they were 
Joined by the other Arabs, who had made an 
aſtoniſhing march to oyertake them, p. 326. 
* We ſoon: quitted the dale, and aſcended 
* the high ground by the fide of a moun- 
* tain, that oyerlooks it in, this part, The 
% path was narrow and perpendicular, and 
* much reſembled a ladder. To make it 
** worſe, we preceded the robbers ; and an 
ignorant guide among our own people led 
*© us aſtray. Here we found ourſelves in 2 
4 pretty ſituation ! We had kept the lower 
* road on the fide of the hill, inſtead of that 
* towards the ſummit, until we could proceed 
« 70 1 We were now obliged to gain 
ce heights, in order to recover the road; 
F6 orming which, we- drove our wa 
66 805 up ſuch ſteeps, as we had the grea 
« eſt difficulty to climb after them. We we — 
* under the neceſſity of leaving them to them- 
< ſelyes; as the danger of leading them through 


1 places, where the leaſt falſe ſtep would hy 


4 The phamdering ae who were þ friendly to then, 
* precipitated 
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e precipitated both man and beaſt to the un- 
% tathomable abyſs below, was too critical 
* to hazard, We hit at length upon the 
* proper path, and were glad to find our- 
e ſelves in the rear of our unerring guides, 
* the robbers, after having won every foot 
* of the ground with real peril and fatigue.” 
P. 424. 

"i * ur road, after leaving the val- 
“ ley, lay over level ground. As it would 
be next to. an impalſibility to find the way 
over theſe ſtony flats, where the heavy foot 
* of a camel leaves no impreſſion, the dif- 
* ferent. bands of robbers have heaped up 
«* ſtones, at unequal diſtances, for their direc- 
tion through this deſert. We have derived 
great aſſiſtance from the robbers in this 
* reſpect, who are our guides hen the marks 
e either fail, or are unintelligible to us.“ 

Theſe predatory Arabs were more ſucceſſ- 
ful guides to Mr. Irwin and his companions, 
than thoſe he brought with him from Ghin- 
nah; but the march of Iſrael, through de- 
ſerts of the like nature, was through ſuch an 
extent and variety of country, and in ſuch 
circumſtances, as to multitude and incum- 
brances, as to make a divine interpoſition ne- 
ceſſary. The openings through the rocks ſeem 
to have been prepared by him, to whom all 
things from the beginning of the world were 
foreknown, with great wiſdom and goodneſs, 
to enable them to accompliſh this ſtupendous 
march, 
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OBsERVATION CXCII. b 


When Moſes mentioned Iſrael's being fed 
with fiſh, collected from the Red- Sea, he fe 
ſeems to have ſuppoſed ſomething of an extra- p 
ordinary kind; but analogous to what had If p. 
happened to ſeveral people, in ſnall companies, I d 
not any thing miraculous, m 

The paſſage is this:“ You have wept in R 
the ears of the Lord, ſaying, Who ſhall give n 
* us feſb to eat? for it was well with us in w 
« HÆgypt: therefore the Lord will give you 
* faſb, and ye ſhall eat even an whole month in 
«© —And Moſes faid, The people amongit I w 
«© whom I am, are ſix hundred thouſand foot- 

* men; and thou haſt faid, I will give them I to 
« fleſh, that they may cat a whole month, I th 
& Shall the flocks and the herds be flain for fe. 
«** them, to ſuffice them? or ſhall all the fiſh Il pe 
of the ſea be gathered together for them” (or ¶ ca 
rather to them) ** to ſuffice them? Numb. 

xi. 18, &c, It farther appears, from that I loi 
paſſage at length, that they were to eat of it a I m 
whole month, not ſparingly, but plentifully. WW Re 

In anſwer to the divine declaration, Moſes ¶ cat 
propoſed a difficulty in accompliſhing this I to 
promiſe, in the natural courſe of things; not far 
as imagining it could not be done by a mira- the 
cle; he could not but know, that he that | 
rained down manna, could, by a miracle, gorge ¶ no! 
them with fleſh; but in the common courſe Il of 
of things, or in the natural, though more I pe; 

I ; unuſual 
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unuſual operation of Providence, could it 
be brought. about? that was what puzzled 
Moles, 

Flocks, and a few oxen, they had with them 
for the ſolemnities of ſacrifice ; but could a 
part of them, with any additions that might be 
procured from the people on the ſkirts of the 
deſert, be ſufficient to ſupport them a whole 
month? Fiſh might be obtained from the 
Red-Sea, from which, it ſeems, they were 
not very diſtant, but could it be expected they 
would come in ſuch numbers to the ſhore, 
within their reach, as fully to ſatisfy the crav- 
ings of their appetites, day after day, for a 
whole month ? | | 

The ground of this enquiry, with reſpect 
to the fleſh of quadrupeds, is vitible to all: 
they had frequently taſted of their fleſh in 
feaſts, generally of a ſacred nature, ſometimes, 
perhaps, of a leſs devout kind, But how 
came Moſes to think of fiſh ? 

Irwin explains it, by obſerving, that a little 
lower down, towards the ſtraits of Babel- 
mandel, he found fiſh in abundance in the 
Red-Sea ; that the Arabs were very expert in 
catching them ; and that great quantities were 
to be picked up, from time to time, on the 
ſand-banks, which are extremely numerous in 
the Red-Sea. 

There 1s no reaſon to believe, that Iſrael had 
not taſted fiſh in ſome of their encampments, 
of which ſome are expreſsly ſaid to have been 
near the Red-Sea, Numb, xxxiii. 10, 11; and 

others 
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others are known to have been on that coaſt, or 
not far from it, where no mention is made of 
that circumſtance in the ſacred writings. And 
there can be no reaſon to doubt, that ſince 
many of them found fiſh ſo guſtful to their 
tes, but that they would endeavour to 
make uſe of that opportunity for gratifying 
themſelves. Manna was an additional ſupply, 
only intended to make up a ſufficiency of food; 
not deſigned to be excluſive of every other 
ſpecies of it. If the modern Arabs are ſo 
dexterous at catching fiſh now, the ancient 
Egyptians, we have reaſon to believe, were 
fo anciently, and the low and oppreſſed ſtate 
of Iſrael in that country, will not allow us to 
believe, that they did not exert themſelves 
with equal aſſiduity, and, in conſequence of 
continual uſe, with equal ſucceſs. ** We re- 
* member the fiſh which we did eat in Ægypt 
« freely,” was a part of their moan, ver. 5. 
After theſe obſervations, I will no longer 
delay giving my reader the pleaſure of thoſe ex- 
tracts from Mr. Irwin, that relate to this mat- 
ter. I will ſet the paſſages down as they ariſe. 
P. 82. © We caught ſome beautiful rock- 
% fiſþ in the evening, with our hooks. They 
« were well taſted, and encouraged us to 
% hope for ſuch refreſhments at other places 
* on the coaſt.” The next day, but in the 
ſame page, We amuſed ourſelves, during 
* the morning, in catching fiſh, which readily 
* take the bait here.” Two days after he 


ſays, © The reef at low-water is every 7 — 
hd, 


Wilderneſs, and the Red-Sea. 
« dry, and we then pick up plenty of fd 


% among the crevices of the rocks. While 
« we have this ſupply, we ſhall not be at a hs 


for proviſions. P. 85. Theſe fellows” 


* dexterity in fiſhing,” ſpeaking of the Arab 
failors, “ cannot be ſufficiently admired ; and 
* wherever we are, we may depend upon our 
©« maſter for a diſh of excellent ſh, At low 
* water the reef appears ſome feet above the 
* level of the ſea, and our table was not unpro- 
4 vided with it's uſual ſervice. This circum- 
* ſtance is very favourable to this coaſting 
« voyage ; as, whatever other hardſhips they 
may endure, the want of provifion is not felt 
by the mariners.” P. 99, 100. Nor are 
thoſe the only places in which he mentions 
the abundance of fiſh in this ſea *, 

Now though theſe fiſh were found at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from this ſtation of the Iſ- 
raclites, yet as the Red-Sea, in general, is ſaid 
to abound in fiſh, and the ſame rocks and ſand- 
banks appear more or leſs every where there, 
can make no doubt but that Iſrael had be- 
fore this got, by their art in fiſhing, and from 
the banks of ſand and holes in the rocks at 
w- water, confiderable quantities, though by 
no means ſuch quantities as were ſufficient, 
without other food, or even to ſatisfy them 
upon the foot of eating a delicacy. Moſes, 
however, with much leſs knowledge than he 


rally poſſeſſed, for he was learned in all the 
P. 47: 90. 


wiſdom 
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wiſdom of the Agyptians', might have known 
that fiſh migrate, and are often found, at par- 
ticular times, in very great quantities, where 
at other times few or none are ſeen. This is 
not only known in the North, and among us 
of this country, as to herrings, but to the 
vulgar AÆgyptians too, as we are aſſured 
by Monſieur Maillet, who mentions ſome 
circumſtances that are not a little ſtrange. 
What is ſurpriſing,” ſays this writer, ſpeak- 
ing of the aſtoniſhing quantity of fiſh in the 
Nile, and its dependencies, ** is, that there 
* are hardly any of the forts found there 
* which are taken in the rivers of Europe, 
“ excepting the cel. It is, however, true, 
** that in December, January, and February, 
* they catch very good herring here. What 
* will ſurpriſe you is, that this Kind of fiſh 
* is only found in the neighbourhood of 
6 Cairo; that none are taken at Roſetto, and 
very few at Damietta, paſt which cities 
* however they muſt go in aſcending to the 
* firſt-mentioned place. This odd appearance 
aof nature deſerves attention *,” 

If Moſes knew what the vulgar of Ægypt 
now know, and which their ſages in ancient 
days muſt, at leaſt, have remarked, he could 
be no ſtranger to that change of place that 
may be obſerved as to fiſh, and their crowd- 
ing together at certain times; and to ſome 
ſuch a natural, but ſurpriſing and unknown 
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occurrence, as to the inhabitants of this ſea, 
the words of Moſes ſeem to point: Shall 
« the flocks and herds be ſlain for them 
« or ſhall all the fiſh of the ſea be gathered 
together (by ſome natural impulſe, to this 
place, for a month or more, which none of us 
have had any notion of, nor received any in- 
formation about, ) ** to ſuffice them? Such 


is, I apprehend, the /þiri7 of theſe words. 
OBSERVATION CXClII. 
Irwin complains heavily of the fowwneſs of 


the navigation of the Red-Sea, owing to the 
number of rocks on that coaſt, the numerous 


banks of ſand, and the unfavourableneſs of the 


wind, to thoſe that want to go up towards 
the north end of this ſea, or gulph ': upon 
which he remarks, that by their mode of 
coaſting alone, he could eaſily conceive Ulyſſes 
to have been ten years rounding the ſhores of 
Greece; without the intervention of any en- 
mity, but what the mariner may expect from 
the winds and waves *. 

Surely the obſervation might be better ap- 
plied to the time conſumed by Solomon's navy, 


in fetching gold from Ophir, though he had 


the aſſiſtance of Hiram's ſubjects, and that 


The ſoutherly winds prevail only in December, Janu- 
ary, and February; and at the changes of the moon, they 
are ſometimes felt for a day or two in the other months, 
p. 140. * Voy. up the Red-Sea, p. 84. 
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the Tyrians were the moſt ſkilful navigators 
of the world in thoſe times. Solomon's na 
failed preciſely in the ſame ſea with Irwin, and 
were gone but Free years. The adventures 
of Ulyſſes took up ten years, on a leſs dange- 
rous coaſt. 

They often dared not fail on the Red-Sea 
by night, and there are particular places, he 
tell us, on that coaſt, which veſſels are obliged 
to reach during the day, or elſe they muſt, at 
times, run back to the birth which they left, 
for want of anchoring ground *, 

In a light open boat, they took up very near 
a month in aſcending from Yambo to Cape 
Mahomet, which, according to Nicbuhr's 
chart of the Red-Sea, is not quite one fourth 
of the way from Suez to the ſtrait of Babel- 
mandel. What time muſt a large ſhip, laden 
with riches, that required the moſt cautious 
management, have anciently taken up, in re- 
turning from Ophir ? to which muſt be added 
the expence of time in going down the Red- 
Sea, which, though leſs, was not inconſider- 
able. 

Rocks 


* 1 Kings 10. 22, 2 Chron. 9. 21. * P, 71. 

Even our own ſhips meet ſometimes with great delays. 
In p. 106, 107, he tells us, the great Judda annual ſhip 
fails in the proper month, and in “ following the track 
which we have gone, as near as poſſible, ſhe is generally 
* fifty days, or two months, on her voyage to Suez; and, 
© as it has happened this year, from ſome accident or other, 
< ſhe ſometimes gets no farther than Tor. To fail in the 
<« performance of ſo ſhort a voyage, in the moſt favourable 


<« ſeaſon of the year, would be an inexplicable circum- 
« ſtance 


11 * * 
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Recks have been, anciently and of late, 
made uſe of as places of refuge on the land by 
the people of the Eaſt ; but they are not, per- 
haps, looked upon in that light at fea. It 
ſeems, however, that it is cuſtomary there to 
faſten their veſſels to ſome of the rocks, that 
are ſpread like a net* all over the Arabian 
coaſt. For want of anchoring ground, we 
are informed, they faſten to ſuch rocks 
there as are proper for their purpoſe: ** As 
the boat approaches the reef, one of the 
e crew jumps from the forecaſtle, with an 
% hook in each hand, and, diving under the 
« reef, faſtens the hooks to the rocks, which 
* are rendered porous by the water. The 
© boat rides here in ſmooth water, with her 
« ſides. almoſt touching the rocks. And 
ſometimes, when the wind blew very ſtrong, 
their Arabs made their boat faſt with another 
rope, by a turn round a pointed roc“. 


© ſtance to a mariner unacquainted with the navigation of 
this extraordinary coaſt. Po us who are no ſtrangers to 
the courſe, the wonder is, how a veſſel of her great 
burden, and unwieldy ſtructure, can accompliſh the 
* paſlage at all.“ 

P. 8g. PF. Th P. 86. 
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CHAP. 0 
MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS, 


OBsSEtERvaTion CXCIV. 


HEN the prophet deſcribes the Iſrael- 

ites as being carried to Jeruſalem, by 
the Gentile nations, as an offering was carried 
thither in a clean veſſel *: ſome have under- 
ſtood it to mean with ſongs *; and others 
underſtand it of pomp and joy in general: 
though there may be cleanlineſs without either 
ſongs or magnificence. Commentators too 
ſuppoſe that the veſſel in which an oblation 
was wont to be carried, was well cleaned be- 
fore it was applied to that uſe *. But all this, 
put together, expreſs imperfectly, I apprehend, 
the thought of the prophet. 

1. Very different things were ſent as ſacred 
preſents to the houſe of God: we have an in- 
ſtance of this in the hiſtory of King Saul: 
Then ſhalt thou go on forward from thence, 
* and thou ſhalt come to the plain of Tabor, 
* and there ſhall meet thee three men going 
* up to God to Beth-el, one carrying three 
e kids, and another carrying three loaves of 


I. 66. 20. The Septuagint. 3 Vide 
Poli Syn. in loc. 
oy br cad, 
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* bread, and another carrying a bottle of 
„wine, 1 Sam. x. 3. The word minchah, 
uſed in the original, and tranſlated here offer- 
ing, and which ſeems commonly to be uſed 


for offerings of the bread kind, might be applied 


to all theſe things : for, as in ſecular matters, 
it ſtands for preſents of any kind — cattle, 
Gen. xXxxii. 13, &c ; balm, honey, ſpices, myrrh, 
piſtachio nuts, and almonds, Gen. xliu. 11; fo 
it expreſſes /rve-offerings to God, as well as 
inanimate oblations, as is evident from a paſſage 
in Malachi, (ch. i. 13, 14,) © Ye brought 
% that which was torn, and the lame, and the 
« fick; thus ye brought an offering (min- 
chah) : © Should I accept this of your hands? 
„ faith the Lord. But curſed be the deceiver, 
* which hath in his „e a male, and voweth 
and facrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt 
e thing.” 

2. It is believed that ſuch things were car- 
tied to the houſe of God with great pomp, and 
therefore undoubtedly in very clean veſſels *, if 
any of them were of ſuch a nature as to make 
ſach an aſſiſtance neceſſary, or agreeable. The 
paſſage of Ifaiah, I juſt now quoted, ſhows, 
that when they went to the houſe of God, on 
more ſolemn occaſions, it was with the pomp 
of muſic playing before them, Ye ſhall 
* have a ſong, as in the night when a holy 


So the word in this paſſage tranſlated clean, ſignifies 
maznihcence, or glory, in Pf. 89. 44, and is accordingly 
v tranſlated in our verſion of that paſſage. 


Vor. IV. B b «ſolemnity 
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« ſolemnity is kept, and gladneſs of heart, as 
* when one goeth with @ pipe to come into 
e the mountain of the Lord, to the Mighty 
4 One of Iſrael.“ 

When the firſt fruits were carried to the 
Sanctuary, according to the Jewiſh writers, 
an ox went before them with gilded horns, and 
an olive crown upon his head, and the pipe 
played before them, until they approached near 
to Ferujalem. When they came to Jeruſal: mM, 
they crowned their jir/t fruits, {that ts, they 
expoſed them to fight in as much glory as they 
could, Lightfoot ſays,) and the chief officers if 
the 7 emple went out to meet them. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe ſomething of this 
pomp attended their voluntary oblations* : cer- 
tainly cleanlingſt, eſſential to Levitical pomp, 
though the loweſt part of it. 

And I ſhould ſuppoſe the baſkets, or their 


veſſels, in which /aves of bread, cakes, and i 
other things were carried, were not merely : 
carefully c/caned, but that they were generally a . 

0 


if not always, new, This would appear mot 
reſpectful; and be thought moſt ella for 0 
guarding againſt impurity and defilement. 
The Eaſtern people ſeem to have made 7newne/* 
an important quality, where they would ex- » 


The heathens adorned their ſacrifices in ſomething of I « | 
the ſame manner, according to Acts 14. 13. 

* Lightfoot, vol. 2, p. 307. : 

3 The cattle might be adorned with garlands, if their 
horns were not gilded, 


prels 
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preſs reſpect, as well as where purity 1s parti- 
cularly required. 

I have frequently remarked this in the ac- 
counts given by travellers of the people of the 
Eaſt. Moſt probably then the Jewiſh peo- 

le carried their facred preſents in new veſſels: 
Law freedom from pollution was the main 
thing about which they were concerned. 

3. The applicati6n of % d to ſuch veſſels 
muſt have been eſteemed, in particular, very 
polluting : Do ye abide without the camp,” 
aid Moſes to Iſrael, ©* ſeven days: whoſoever 
« hath Killed any perſon, and whoſoever hath 
* touched any ſlain, purity both yourſelves and 
your captives, on the third day, and on 
* the ſeventh day. And purity all your rai- 


© ment. 


But in ſuch long journies as are ſuppoſed in 


this paſſage, when Iſrael ſhould be brought 
irom among the nations to their own land, 
they might be obliged to /hed blood in their 
own defence. This is ſuppoſed in that paſſage 
of the book of Ezra, in which Ezra faith, 
heaking of his taking much ſuch a journey 
as Ifaiah refers to, (coming up from Babylon 
to Jeruſalem, in conſequence of a Perſian 
prince's favouring the return of the Jews, of 
thoſe times, into the country of their fore- 
athers,) “ I was aſhamed to require of the 
king a band of ſoldiers and horſemen, to 


They generally have new clothes for the celebration 
if their religious feſtivals. * Numb. 31. 19, 20. 
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«© help us againſt the enemy in the way: be- 
* cauſe we had ſpoken unto the king, ſaying, 
The hand of our God is upon all them for 
* good, that ſeek him, but his power and his 
«« wrath is againſt all them that forſake him.“ 
Ezra vill. 22. 

The carrying then of Iſrael to the land of 
their forefathers, as oblations were wont to be 
carried to the Temple in a clean (in an un- 
polluted) veſſel, ſeems to intimate, that they 
ſhould meet with no enemies to oppoſe their 
paſſage thither, and occaſion the ſhedding of 
blood. That ſeems to be the principal thought; 
though, very probably, the ideas of magnifi- 
cence and joy might be united with that of 
peace. 

The Mohammedan pilgrims to Mecca have, 
in our times, ſoldiers to guard them in their 
journey, and are themſelves commonly armed; 
yet, notwithſtanding, are ſometimes ſet upon, 
pillaged, and abuſed, according to Niebuhr, 
on the account of miſunderſtandings with the 
Bedouin Arabs. He mentions ſeveral late 
inſtances, but ſays nothing, in that paſſage, 
of the Arabs ſlaughtering, lately, many ol 
the pilgrims, as well as their military pro- 
tectors, which yet it ſeems was the fact. But 
no bloodſhed, according to the prophet, was 
to attend the bringing Iſrael back to the holy 
city: neither of thoſe returning Jews, nor 0! 
their conductors, nor of any enemies that ſhould 


Niebuhr, Deſcript. de VArabie, p. 330, 331. 
oppoſe 


ſe 
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oppoſe their paſſage. They were to be pre- 
ſented an unpolluted offering to God. 

That the Mecca pilgrims were not many 
years ſince ſlaughtered in conſiderable num- 


bers, as well as robbed, appears from the 


Memoirs of the Baron de Tott : © Conſtan- 
« tinople, at the ſame time, received intelli- 
* gence, that the admiral's ſhip, while the 
* officers and the greater part of the men 
« were on ſhore, had been ſeized on, and 
e carried into Malta, by the flaves who were 
on board; and that the caravan, notwith- 
t ſtanding it was eſcorted by the pacha, with 
„ ſoldiers and artillery, had been attacked 
« and cut in pieces by the Arabs of the deſert. 
** By theſe two cataſtrophes, the ſuperſtition 
„ ſame time.” They were on the way from 
Mecca to Damaſcus, and it was faid, in the 
papers of that time, that the pilgrims were 
50 or 60,000 in number. Their periſhing in 
ſuch numbers, in fo ſacred a journey, muſt 
certainly have hurt their ſuperſtition ;_ and 
their vanity, as effected by the deſpiſed and in- 
jured Arabs. | 

A violent commotion, the Baron tells us, 
was apprehended, but prevented by the artful 
management of the vizier, and“ as to the 
* unhappy pilgrims of the caravan, they were 
looked upon as ſo many martyrs . It is 
evident then from this writer, who lived long 


Vol. 1, part 1, p. 127. P. 13zo. 
B b 3 in 


and vanity of the nation were hurt at the 
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in Turkey, that they were not only plundered, 
but very many of them ſlaugbtered. The time 
when Conſtantinople was thus filled with la- 
mentation, and apprehenſions of a commo- 
tion, from theſe events, was the beginning of 
the reign of Sultan Muſtapha III, who ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Oſman in the beginning of 
October, 1757. | 


OBSERVATION CXCV. 


I have taken notice of the- traces of rain 
found in the deſert between the Nile and the 
Red-Sea ; and I would here remark, that rain 
ſometimes is found to fall in that part of the 
deſert which lies on the Eaſtern fide of the 
Red-Sea, where Iſrael wandered ſo many years, 
which circumſtance is referred to in the Scrip- 
ture, and therefore claims ſome attention 
among the other Obſervations contained in 
theſe papers. 

Pitts, in his return to Ægypt from Mecca, 
which he viſited on a religious account, found 
rain in this deſert. His words are as follow- 
eth: We travelled through a certain val- 
* ley, which is called by the name of Attaſh 
* el Wait, i. e. the River of Fire, the vale 
« being ſo exceſſively hot, that the very watet 
in their goat-ſkins hath ſometimes been 


% dried up with the gloomy, ſcorching heat. 
P. 159. 


cc But 
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But we had the happineſs to paſs through 


it when it rained, fo that the fervent heat 
was much allayed thereby; which the hag- 
ges looked on as a great ing, and did 
not a little praiſe God for it.” 

This naturally reminds us of a paſſage in 
the 68th Pſalm, © Thou, O God, didſt ſend 
a plentiful rain, whereby thou didſt con- 
* firm thine inheritance when it was weary,” 
ſpeaking of God's going before his people 
when they came out of Ægypt, and entered 
upon their ſojourning in this Wilderneſs. 

The Mohammedan pilgrims that were with 
Pitts, do not ſeem to have wanted water to 
drink, but the fall of the rain, it ſeems, was 
highly acceptable to them, on account of 
cooling the air in a place where, from it's. 
ſituation, it was frequently wont to be ex- 
tremely hot. 

One of the firſt things that occurs, to a 
thinking mind, upon reading this paſſage of 
the Pſalmiſt, is, an enquiry whether this rain 
was miraculous, or a common exertion of the 
power of the God of nature, though under 
the direction of a gracious providence. It 
ſeems now, from this account of Mr. Pitts, 
to have been the laſt, and not contrary to the 
common courſe of things in that Wilderneſs. 

The time of year when Pitts paſſed through 
this deſert is not exactly known. In his youth 
he was taken by the Algerines, and his having, 
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in conſequence, forgotten our way of comput- 
ing time, muſt be admitted as a juſt apology 
for his omitting dates. It is however certain 
that it was in the latter end of the year, pro- 
bably ſome time in December. 

No mention is made of this merciful ſhower 
in the books of Moſes, ſo far as I remember; 
but as we are told in the Pſalm, immedi- 
ately after, of the fleeing of kings, if the cir- 
cumſtances referred to here are ranged in exact 
order, it muſt have been before the Amale- 
kites ſet upon Iſrael in Rephidim; but there 
can be no dependence upon that, eſpecially as 
mention is made of Sinai in a preceding verſe, 
and in the outſet of the deſcription of God's 
marching before his people through the Wil- 
derneſs. 


OBSERVATION CXCVI. 


It was ſoon found to be advantageous, in 
point of caſe and healthfulneſs both, to have 


* It ſhould ſeem, by circumſtances, he was at Mecca in 
the year 1685 or 1686, and conſequently it will be found 
by calculation, and an attention to various circumſtances, 
that he arrived at Grand Cairo, along with the caravan of 
pilgrims, in their return, about the cloſe of the year, accord- 
ing to our reckoning, In their month of Ramadan he found 
a very conſiderable ſhower of rain fell at Mecca, which 
muſt therefore probably have been ſome time in Augu/t ; 
which earlineſs of the rain, in that country, and it's quan- 
tity, deſerves a good deal of notice, His account of this 
rain is in p. 83 and 127, 


a carpet, 
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a carpet, or ſome ſoft and rather thick cloth, 
ſpread upon the ground on which perſons ſat 
who dwelt in tents, which we find in after 
times were made uſe of too by the inhabitants 
of houſes. 

How ſoon this began to be practiſed it is 
impoſſible to ſay, but it is proved to have been 
in uſe, even in their temples, as early at leaſt 
as the days of Amos, as appears by a paſſage 
in that prophet : © They lay themſelves down 
„upon clothes laid to pledge, by every al- 
© tar. I would make ſome remarks on this 
paſſage. | 

It appears, in the firſt place, that when 
they held their idolatrous feaſts, in the tem- 
* dedicated to the gods worſhipped by the 

eathens of thoſe countries, they ſat upon the 
ground. Next, that they ſat not on the bare 
earth, or marble pavement of thoſe temples, 
they had ſomething ſoft and dry, — — 
warm, ſpread under them. Thirdly, That theſe 
things were not part of the furniture of ſuch 
places, they were brought occaſionaliy by the 
worſhippers themſelves, for they were things 
taken for a pledge by theſe worſhippers that 
the prophet ſpeaks of, Farther, when they 
are called clothes, I would obſerve, it is by 
no means neceſſary to ſuppoſe the word meant 
drefles worn in the day, or deſigned for that 
purpoſe ; it appears, from 1 Kings 1. 1, that 
the word may mean the coverings of the body 


* Amos 2. 8. 
for 
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for the night, as well as thoſe for the day. 
Laſtly, That the coverings of their beds were 
either carpets, or what might with ſufficient 
commodiouſneſs be uſed as ſuch. 

When it was dark, ſays Dr. Chandler *, three 
coverlets, richly embroidered, were taken from a 

reſs in the room which we occupied, and deliver 

ed, one to each of us; the carpet or ſopha, and 
a _ ſerving, with this addition, inſtead if 
4 bed. | 
After this confirmation of the laſt particu- 
lar, I would go on, and next obſerve, that 
ſuch carpets, or embroidered coverlets, would 
be neither an improper pledge for money bor- 
yowed, or diſgrace the pomp of an heathen 
temple *. | 

So then it is ſufficiently plain, that in the 
days of Amos carpets were made uſe of ; that 
they fat upon them when laid on the ground, 
and that when they feaſted in the moſt magni- 
ficent and ſolemn manner. It doth not how- 
ever follow, that this mode of fitting at taking 
their repaſts has prevailed among the Eaſtern 


cc Now King David was old, and ſtricken in years; 
ce and they covered him with clothes, but he gat no heat.“ 
— 80, in our language, we talk of bed-clathes, as well as 
clothes worn in the day-time. 

Travels in Aſia Minor, towards the beginning. 

3 That their bed-coverings were wont to be pledged, 
not unfrequently, in thoſe early times, appears from Exod). 
22. 26, 27, If thou at all take thy neighbour's raiment 
« to pledge, thou ſhalt deliver it unto him by that the ſun 
« goeth down. For that is his covering only, it is his 


* raiment for his ſkin: wherein ſhall he ſleep?” 
: Jews 
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ſews from the age in which we live, without 
variation, up to the time of the prophet Amos, 
and from thence to the remoteſt generations. 
As the names of places were many of them 
changed, according to an obſervation of Mr. 
Maundrell*', from Ammianus Marcellnus, 
when the Greeks and Romans were concerned 
in Syria, but never took with the natives, the 
places reaſſuming their firſt Oriental names, 
which continue to this day; ſo it might ve 
poſſibly be as to ſome cuſtoms : thus it ſhould 
ſem, that at the time of our Lord, they fat 
not with their legs crofſed under them as now, 
at the ſacred Paſchal feaſt which he celebrated 
with his diſciples, but reclined after the Roman 
manner, and conſequently, in all probability, 
on carpets laid upon low couches. 

With Roman cuſtoms fixed in their minds, 
our tranſlators alſo uſe the term /ay down here, 
(© they lay themſelves down on clothes laid 
to pledge,”) which the Hebrew word doth 
not determinately ſignify. The fame objec- 
tion, I doubt, may be made to the word 
ſfretch, which has been uſed in a late verſion ; 
tor which the world is indebted to the learned 
Biſhop of Waterford. Stretching themſelves 
leads us, I ſhould think, to the Roman atti- 
tude in their ſacred feaſts ; but placing them- 
ſelves on thoſe carpets, in the manner ed at 
that time in that country, when people partook 
df an idolatrous feaſt, is indiſputably what is, 


P. 54. 
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in the general, meant. As to the preciſe at- 
titude, the word ſignifies the ſpreading out a 
tent, (Gen. xxxiii. 19,) which much better 
anſwers a man's being placed in the preſent 
Eaſtern way, than the lying along according 
to the Roman mode, which would be much 
more exactly reſembled by a tent juſt taken 
down, and laid along upon the ground, pre- 


vious to it's removal, than the ſetting one up. 


Before this paſſage is totally diſmiſſed, it 
may not be amiſs juſt to conſider, why the 
circumſtance of being clothes that were taken 
fo pledge is mentioned here. Attending an 
idolatrous feaſt muſt have been undoubtedly 
wrong in theſe Iſraelites ; but of what conſe- 
quence. was it to remark, that ſome of them 
ſeated themſelves on carpets that had been put 
into their hands by way of pledge ? It may be 
anſwered : that it might be galling to thoſe 
that had been obliged to pledge theſe valuable 
pieces of furniture ſecretly, to have them thus 
publicly expoſed ; that it may inſinuate that 
theſe idolatrous zealots detained them, when 
they ought to have been reſtored '; and that 
they ſubjected them to be injured, in the tumult 
of an extravagant and riotous banquet in an 
heathen temple ; to which may be added, that 
they might belong to ſome of their country- 
men who abhorred thoſe idols, and might 
confider them as diſhonoured, and even dread- 


fully polluted, by being ſo employed. 


* Ezek. 18. 7, 12, 16, ch. 33. 15. 
With 
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With reſpect to the laſt of theſe circum- 
ſtances but one, (the being injured in extra- 
vagant and riotous banquetting,) I would re- 
mark, that taey are wont, in their common 
repaſts, to tace great care that their carpets 
are not foiled, by ſpreading ſomething over 
them *; but n public ſolemnities they affect 
great careleſſreſs about them, as a mark of 
their reſpect and profound regard. Thus de 
la Valle, deſcribing the reception the Arme- 
nians of Iſpahaa gave the king of Perſia, in 
one of their beſt houſes, when he had a mind 
to attend at the celebration of their Epipbany, 
lays, after the ceremonies were over, he was 
conducted to the houſe of Chogia Sefer, a little 
before deceaſed, where his three ſons and his 
brother had prepered every thing for his re- 
ception: All the floor of the houſe, and 
„all the walks of the garden, from the gate 
next the ſtreet to the moſt remote apart- 
© ments, were covered with carpets.of broca- 
« tel, of cloth of gold, and other precious 
« manufactures, which were for the moſt part 
e ſpoiled, by being trampled upon by the feet 
© of thoſe that had been abroad in the rain, 
« and their ſhoes very dirty: their cuſtom 
being not to put them off at entering into 
* an houſe, but only at the door of the apart- 
* ments, and the places where they would fit 


2 5 


©« down... 


* Ruſſell's Deſcript. of Aleppo, p. 105. 
Tome 5, p. 45. 


At 
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At the ſame time that the prophet com- 
plains, that they fixed themſelves in their ido- 
latrous repaſts on the clothes they had taken 
to pledge, he adds, according to our verſion, 
« And they drink the wine of the condemned 
« in the houſe of their God. Perhaps it 
may: not be amiſs, a little to conſider that 
clauſe too before I finiſh this paper. 

It is admitted by all, that ze was uſed in 


the ſacred feaſts of the heathen : if it were at 


all doubted, Judges ix. 27. might be alledged 
as a proof of it: They went out into the 
4 fields, and gathered their vineyards, and 
* trod the grapes, and made merry, and went 
t into the houſe of their God, and did eat 
& and drin, and curſed Abimelech, i. e. 
expreſſed their malevolence towards him in 
the ſongs they ſung, on that occaſion, in the 
temple. 

But the difficulty is to determine who are 
meant by the term tranſlated the condemned. 
Now, if the one clauſe of the prophet accu- 
rately anſwers the other, it ſhould ſeem to 
mean thoſe whoſe vineyards were ſeized by 
theſe idolaters, that had made »/urious contract: 
with their poor brethren. 

Nothing is more common with the pro- 
phets, in their complaints againſt Iirael, than 
the joining together the detaining of pledges 
and uſury. Ezek. xviii. 8, 13, 17. are proofs 
of it. When they lent on uſury, on failure 
of complying with their exorbitant demands, 
they were wont to ſeize on the lands and vine. 
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yards of thoſe that were indebted to them. 


Neh. v. is a proof of this. The ſame chap- 
ter ſhows this courſe of procedure was eſteem- 
ed, by the virtuous Jews, extremely cruel and 
oppreſſive, and is, I imagine, what Amos in- 
veighs againſt here —the drinking in their 
dolatrous temples the produce of thoſe vine- 
yards they had ſeized upon, and kept in their 
hands, becauſe their uſurious demands were 
not complied with : the original word, which 
ſignifies mulcted, may well be underſtood, I 
think, after this manner, as it means not only 
paying a penalty fixed by law, but being op- 
preſſed with an arbitrary exaction . 

© The wine of the condemned, I ſhould 
think rather an unhappy tranſlation, as it 
leads the imagination, to think of ſuch an ido- 
latrous feaſt as Abab might have held with 
his lords, after having got poſſeſſion of the 
vineyard of Naboth, unjuſtly condemned to 
death: a crime too atrocious, to be paired with 
the detaining and making uſe of valuable car- 
pets left as a pledge in their hands. The 
rendering it © the wine of men puniſhed by 
unjuſt fines *,”” leads us to think of the injuſtice 
of courts of judicature, inſtead of the oppreſ- 


ons of common life, to which the other 


clanſe refers: not to ſay that pecuniary mulcts 
were to be given to the injured, and if ſeized 


Which appears from the uſe of the word, 2 Kings 23. 
33, and 2 Chron. 36. 3. 
* See the Biſhop of Waterford's Tranſl. of the Minor 


Prophets, 
upon 
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upon by the judge, their being made uſe of 


for an idolatrous purpoſe would not eaſily ap- 
pear, if they really were applied to that pur- 
3 while the drinking wine in a temple, 

y thoſe who oppreſſively held the vineyards 
of other people in their hands, and uſed the 
wine produced by them for their drinking on 
all occaſions, and conſequently when they 
drank their own wine in an idolatrous tem- 


ple, was apparent to every eye. 


Eſpecially if it was the new wine produced 
by theſe vineyards, which ſeems to have been 
the caſe when the men of Shechem went into 
an heathen temple, and eat, and drank, and 
curſed Abimelech, according to a paſſage jul 
now cited from the book of Judges. So Dr. 
Chandler, in his travels in the Leſſer Aſia, 


could only obtain a few boiled eggs, ſome grape. 


and bread, in one village ; while another fur- 
niſhed them with a diſh of borled wheat, ſome 
muſt f wine, with honey, but in a very ſmall 


quantity. 


OBSERVATION CXCVIIL. 


Much of the diſtinguiſhing ſpirit of a pal- 
ſage of St. Peter is, I think, loſt, when it 
is underſtood as deſcriptive of the immoraliti 
of common hfe ; it is rather to be conſidered, 


* As is now frequently done, very unrighteouſly, in the 
. P. 171. 


I ſhould 
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| ſhould apprehend, as giving an account of 
the polluted nature of what the heathens called 


ſacred tranſactions. 


The words of St. Peter are, For the 
time paſt of our life may ſuffice us to have 
wrought the wWw:// of the Gentiles, when we 
* walked in Iaſciviouſneſi, luſts, exceſs of wine, 
revellings, banquetings, and abominable ido- 
. latries.” 1 Ep. iv. 3. 


LY 
Lay 


Lay 
* 


* 
Lad 


Commentators have not been exact in diſ— 


tinguiſhing one ſpecres of finfulneſs from an- 
other here, which yet muſt be highly requi- 
lite, when the faults of common /;fe are ſuppoſed 
to be intended; nor do they ſeem to under- 
ſtand the paſſage as having any reference to 
Gentile worſhip, except the laſt clauſe, ** abo- 
* minable idolatries.” Whereas I ſhould ſup- 
poſe, the five particulars are intended to point 
out thoſe circumſtances that made their ido- 
latries more eſpecially abominable. All idolatry 
is repreſented as undoubtedly wrong, Thou 
* ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and him 
only ſhalt thou ſerve,” Matt. iv. 10; but 
ſetting aſide the conſideration of it's being 
wrong in it's own nature, it might have been 
conducted, as to it's circumſtances, agreeably 
enough—it might have been modeſt and ſo- 
lemn. It ſeems to be the impropriety of the 
circumſtances attending their idolatries, which 
the apoſtle points out by the word tranſlated 
abomiable, which word in the original, or a 
kindred term, is elſewhere tranſlated wn/aw- 

Vor. IV. Cc Jul, 
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Jul *, and means what is abhorrent from al 
propriety and becomimgneſs, ſuppoſing the ador- 
ing the idol was in itſelf innocent. 

If we ſhould next ſet ourſelves to conſider 
what is preciſely meant by the words here 
uſed, and which made their idolatries ſo de- 
teſtable, independently of the evil of worſhip- 
ing the creature inſtead of the Creator, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe the firſt means lewd practices, the ſe- 
cond irritation of their voluptuous defires, the 
next buffoonery, the two laſt riotous and ex- 
ceſſive eating and drinking, which made their 
idolatries, which were otherwiſe wrong, {till 
more deteſtable. 

The third word I would more particularly 
endeavour to illuſtrate: it is O/] , tranſ- 
lated in our verſion exceſs of wine, but ſhould 
ſeeem to mean buffoonery through drinking tos 
much wine, if the words uw and @autw, from 
whence part of that compound word is derived, 
ſignify to trifle, to play the buffoon, as lexico- 
graphers tell us they do. All worſhip, and the 
conducting all matters ſuppoſed to be facred, 
ſhould be wth ſolemnity. 

To illuſtrate this, I would here preſent my 
reader with a paſſage of Maillout, who, after 
telling us that many traces of ancient heathen- 
iſm remain in Ægypt, goes on to take notice 
of the r:1d:culouſneſs of ſome of their preſent 
managements derived from that ſource. You 


Acts 10. 28. 
« caſt 
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can hardly imagine, fir, how many traces of 
« this ancient religion are ſtill met with in 
Egypt, which have ſubſiſted there for ſo 
„many ages. In fact, without ſpeaking of 
their paſſion for pilgrimages, which not- 
« withſtanding it's having changed it's ob- 
« ject, is nevertheleſs the fame ; the modern 
« Egyptians have ſtill the fame taſte for 
* proceſſions, that was remarked in their an- 
« ceſtors. There is perhaps no country in 
the world, where they are more frequent 
than here. All the difference that I find 
in the matter is, that the ancients practiſed 
them in honour of their idols, and that the 
' MW Egyptians of our days perform them in 
- W* honour of their ſantons, or ſaints, who are 
| WM not much better. As to what remains, 
there is no regularity in theſe ceremonies, 
n neither in their way of walking, or in 
» W* their veſtments. Every one dreſſes him- 
-ſelf as he likes; but thoſe that are in the 
' moſt groteſque, and moſt ridiculous habits, are 
always moſt eſteemed. Some dance; others 
* caper ; ſome ſhout ; in one word, the great 
point is who ſhall commit moſt follies in theſe 
extravagant maſquerades. The more they do, 
' the more they believe themſelves poſſeſſed by 
' the ſpirit of their prophet *.” 


ifely admit it to be a very exact explanation 


an Lett. 10, p. 59, 60. 
Ce 2 of 


If this is a copy of the old heatheniſh pro- 


eſſions in honour of their idols, I think we may | 
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of the OwoPavyiay of St. Peter, and which ee 
made their idolatries, which were wrong in Nn 
themſelves, ſo much the more abhorrent from Wl /r 
all propriety. of 
With regard to the firſt of thoſe five things W gi 
mentioned by the apoſtle, and which relates I irc 
to ads of lewdneſs, often attending heathen 
worſhip, a common Chriſtian, unacquainted 
with the writings of the Greeks and Romans, 
may ſee what St. Peter meant, by reading a 
paſſage in the Apocrypha : To pollate allo 
the temple in Jeruſalem, and to call it the 
*« temple of Jupiter Olympius ; and that in 
Garizim, of Fupiter the defender of ſtrangers, 
as they did defire that dwelt in the place. 
The coming in of this miſchief was fore 
and grievous to the people: for the temple 
*« was filled with riot and revelling, by the 
« Gentiles, who dallied with harlots, and hat 
«« to do with women within the circuit of the 
holy places; and beſides that, brought in 
things that were not lawful. The altar allo 
« was filled with profane things which thei © 1: 
* law forbiddeth.” 2 Macc. vi. 2—5. Her v 
we find obſcene actions, and even whoredom, 
45 ep by the Gentiles, not directly to do di- * 71 
onour to the temple of Jehovah; but in that © T 
ſtructure after it was become the temple of Ju-W** pi 
piter Olympius, conſequently in his ſervice. “ v: 
The more refined morals and devotion 0 
the Mohammedans, will not admit of my pto- 
ducing remains of heatheniſh worſhip, among 


them, entirely reſembling this; but as to thc 
ſecond, 
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kcond, (eribehi, which expreſſes ſuch ma- 
nagements as tended to excite voluptuous de- 
fres, Maillet has given us a curious account 


of that article; in the repreſentation he has 


given of modern A gyptian pilgrimages, derived 
from thoſe of heathen antiquity. 

IJ ought not to forget here a ſingular 
* uſage, which was conſtantly practiſed in 
* this kind of voyages. In all the places, 
« where feſtivals of this kind were held, and 
* at which the pilgrims always arrived by 
« water, as they could not otherwiſe get 
« there *, it was the cuſtom to have a mock 
« fight, between thoſe that wanted to diſem- 


— 


— 


« — and thoſe of the place, or at leaſt of | 


« the boat-men who had already landed. 
« On. thoſe occaſions they wet one another 
on the water's edge; they tumbled one 
another into the Nile, from whence they 
came out ſoaked throughly with water; 
they treated one another at theſe times 
« with much ſcurrilous language; till at 
length, after a pretty long ſtruggle, in 
* which the ſhirts and drawers were torn in 
pieces, the laſt-comers were always victo- 
*, rious over thoſe that oppoſed their landing. 

® This practice, obſerved generally in all thoſe 
places in Ægypt, where any of theſe feſti- 
* vals were celebrated, was very particularly 


He is ſpeaking of the ancient Ægyptian water-pil- 
pimages, 
On account of their being 9 in the time the 
Mie overflowed. 
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in uſe at Canopus, where people went an- 
nually to viſit a famous temple dedicated 
to Serapis, Whole troops of ſailors were 
to be found there, who came thither on 
purpoſe to combat the inhabitants of that 
city, and after having obtained the victory, 


to make ſome advantage of the liberality 


of the ſpectators. Hiſtorians aſſure us, 
that of all ſpectacles which were preſented 
at this feſtival, people were moſt pleaſed 
with theſe ſkirmiſhes: The moſt famous 
combatants were commonly only in draw- 
ers of ſilk, and without a ſhirt; ſo that when 
they ſeized hold of one another, they ſoon 


tore theſe drawers in pieces, and became 


ſtark naked. This ſpectacle occaſioned 
never-ending ſhouts. In the mean while 
thoſe that were reduced to this ſtate took 
refuge in the water, while their adverſaries 
made uſe of every method to force them 
out of it. - After long combating, they 
without diſtinction preſented themſelves to 
all preſent with a baſon in their hands. 
The women with one hand put in a piece 
of money, and were ſuppoſed to cover their 
eyes with the other. The men, at giving 
thera money with one hand, had a right, 
by cuſtom, to ſtrike them with the other 


a ſevere blow with a bull's pizzle, which 
they furniſhed themſelves — for this very 


purpoſe, The poor wretches oftentimes 
received an hundred ſtrokes to get a few 
halfpence, which they thus dearly er 
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« To theſe feſtivals have fince ſucceeded 
« thoſe of Sidy Ibrahim, of Sidy Hamet the 
% HBedouin, and of many other Turkiſh ſantons, 
*« whoſe tombs are ſtill viſited every year with 
the fame concourſe of people, and nearly 
&« the ſame ceremontes. The oquelles of our 
% days are uſed inſtead of the victualling 
e boats of ancient times, and now, as for- 
* merly, the dancing women, with the men 
(that attend them), are of the loweſt 
oz rm 

The men's expoſing their nudities in theſe 
combats tended to excite voluptuous deſires 
in the women ; and if theſe managements are 
now laid aſide, as he only ſays, the viſits paid 
to the tombs of the Turkiſh faints are with 
__ the ſame ceremonies ; yet we are ſure 

ſtures of the modern dancing women, 
of 7 Eaſt, are irritating to the laſt degree 
to the paſſions of the men, according to the 
complaint of many travellers, yet theſe, it 
ſeems, attend theſe Turkiſh devorrons, derived 
from thoſe of the ancient heathens. 

I am ſorry that I have to add, that if the 
heathens of the Eaſt, in the time of St. Peter, 
were ſurpriſed at finding that the converts 
to the Goſpel would not run to the ſame ex- 
ceſs of riot that they did, neither complying 
with the eſtabliſhed religious ceremonies of 


their countrymen, or adopting new objects of 


veneration, but retaining ſimilar managements 


Lett. 2, p. 81, 82. 
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to their's, he would have had but little cauſe 
for ſuch a remark, had he lived in our times, 


Coming te the church of the holy ſepul- 
chre,” ſays Maundrell, ſpeaking of the day 


in which the holy fire was expected to appear, 
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we found it crowded with a numerous and 
diſtracted mob, making an hideous cla- 
mour very unht for that ſacred place, and 
better becoming Bacchanals than Chriſtians, 
Getting with ſome ſtruggle through this 
crowd, we went up into the gallery, on 
that fide of the church next the Latin 
convent, whence we could diſcern all that 
paſſed in this religious frenzy. 

& They began their diſorders, by running 
round the holy ſepulchre with all their 
might and ſwiftneſs, crying out as they 
went Hua, which ſignifies this is he, or 
this is it; an expreſſion by which they aſ- 
ſert the verity of the Chriſtian religion. 
After they had by theſe vertiginous circu- 
lations and clamours turned their heads, 
and inflamed their madneſs, they began to 
act the moſt antic tricks and poſtures, in 
a thouſand ſhapes of diſtraction. Some- 
times they dragged one another along the 


floor all round the ſepulchre ; ſometimes 


they ſet one man upright on another's 
ſhoulders, and in this poſture marched 
round ; ſometimes they took men with 
their heels upward, and hurried them about 
in ſuch an indecent manner, as to exp! 
their nudittes ; ſometimes they tumbled 

« round 
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e round the ſepulchre, after the manner of 
« tumblers on the flage. In a word, nothing 
« can be imagined more rude or extravagant, 
« than what was acted upon this occaſion.” 

He afterwards obſerves, that when the 
elimmering of the holy fire was ſeen through 
ſome chinks of the door of the ſepulchre, 
« certainly Bedlam itſelf never faw ſuch an 
% unruly tranſport, as was produced in the 
mob at this fight *.”" 

Such mad pranks would have been called 
by St. Peter OwoQavyiai, (actions like thoſe 
done by men diſtracted by exceſs of wine,) 
but oh ! how unbecoming the ſeriouſneſs of 
the religion of Jeſus, and the veneration they 
would be ſuppoſed to pay to the ſacred ſepul- 
chre of our Lord ! 


OBSERVATION CXCVIIL 


The ancient heathens were wont to paint 
their idols red : but we may be at a loſs to 


gueſs why this colour ſhould be choſen for a 


divinity, rather than another, and particularly 
why rather choſen than the natural colour of 
the human body. | 

Since they choſe, in common, to give 
them an human form, one would have ima- 
gined they ſhould rather have made the re- 
ſemblance as complete as might be, and con- 
ſequently painted them with the laſt-men- 


Journey, p. 94, 95, 96. i 
tioned 
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tioned colour. May we not conjecture that 
the practice of colouring them red, aroſe ori- 
ginally from their being ſet up in memory of 
warriors, remarkable for ſhedding much blood? 
Such a conjecture ſeems to be favoured by an 
obſervation made by Niebuhr, which ſhall be 
recited under this article. 

That it was the cuſtom of the heathens 
to colour them red, in the Eaſt, is remarked 
by the author of the Wiſdom of Solomon, 
ch. xiii. 13, 14. The carpenter © carved it 
« diligently when he had nothing elſe to do, 
„and formed it by the ſkill of his under- 
« ſtanding, and faſhioned it to the image of 
« a man; or made it like ſome vile beaſt, 
« laying it over with vermilion, and with paint, 
* colouring it red, and covering every ſpot 
* therein.” | 

As they covered them with purple raiment, 
the dreſs of royalty, agreeably enough to their 
known character of being the deified repre- 
ſentations of deceaſed kings; they might, in 
like manner, beſmear them with red paint, on 
the account of their being images of dead 
warriors, who had been often beſmeared with 
blood. 

This thought was ſuggeſted by what Nie- 
buhr has faid, concerning an Indian feſtival \, 
in which they are faid r rub their clothes, 
« *therr faces, and their hands, with yellow and 
e red, in memory of the clothes of the hero of 


Baruch 6, 12. * Voyages, tome 2, p. 22. 
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e that folemnity's being coloured with blood, 
« and thoſe of his attendants, in à battle they 
« at that time commemorate. The Indians at 
e that time run about the ſireets with their 
% hands daubed with proper materials of theſe 
* colours, and alſo ſyringes full of liquids of the 
« ſame dyes, which they apply to thoſe of their 
« religion, and nobody pretends to wipe off theſe 
e ſpots, ſince another would come in an inſtant 
« and renew them.” 

Is it then unnatural to ſuppoſe red was uſed 
at firſt, on the account of their images being 
ſet up in remembrance of princes who were 
great warriors, and deified on account of their 
ſucceſs in war? Later painters have drawn 
angels in white, as a natural mode of expreſſ- 
ing heavenly purity ; and I cannot think of a 
more natural reaſon to be aſſigned for the 
painting the deities of the heathens red, than 
that I have propoſed, deduced from this Eaſt- 
Indian folemnity. 

From deified warriors the colour might 
come to be applied to idols of every Kind, 
and to be conſidered as having ſomething god- 
like in it. 

But however that be, theſe Indians of the 
coaſt of Malabar, that daub themſelves and 
their countrymen with yellow and red, in a 
ſolemnity that commemorates a great victory 
of one of their heroes, daub, in like manner, 
their deities with that colour: ſo Niebuhr in- 
forms us, in the ſame volume, that he found 

P. 32. 
a chapel 
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@ chapel in the great pagode, or Indian temple 
which he wvifited, which is the only part of it 
which the Indians at preſent make uſe of, and 
that he found not only two figures there, of hu- 
man ſhape with an elephant's head, lately rub- 


bed with red colouring ; but ſome heaps of 


rough unſhaped ftones alſo, which probably re- 
preſented ſome ſubaltern diuinity, or ſome hers 
or ſaint, for ſuch are often found at Bombay 
upon the highway, and eſpecially under certain 
trees, that the Indians look upon to be ſacred. 

The cuſtom then the apocryphal writer men- 
tions, ſeems to be of great extent among the 
heathen, and uſed not only as far as Babylon, 
but much farther, whether it aroſe from the 
cauſe I have been aſſigning, or ſome other. 

Nor were ſacred figures in human ſhape 
only thus adorned, or of beats which this 
apocryphal writer mentions, but heaps of un- 
hewn ſtones in like manner, which are ſup- 
poſed to be repreſentatives of ſome being which 
they were diſpoſed to worſhip. 

The paſſage in Arnobius, quoted by the 
very learned Grotius, in his comment on this 
paſſage of the Apocrypha *, is cited with great 
propriety to illuſtrate that clauſe, that men- 
tions the /acred images of beaſts being painted 
by the heathen; ſince Arnobius is ſpeaking of 
the ſacred heads of lions, whoſe conſecrated 
buſts, it ſeems, were thus coloured. That is 
clear and uncontrovertible in general; though 


* Adv. Gentes, lib. 6, p. 196, ed. Lugd. Batav. 1651. 
the 
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the learned ſeem to be very much puzzled, 
diſtinctly to explain what theſe lions heads 
were deſigned to repreſent ', and Arnobius 
himſelf, who lived ſo many years back, and 
in the countries where theſe objects of wor- 
ſhip were to be ſeen, ſeems not to have known, 
with preciſion, what they were deſigned to 


point out. 


I cannot, by any means, adopt the ſenti- | 


ment of the learned Gebhartus Elmenhor- 
ſtius *, who (citing a paſſage from Pliny's 
Natural Hiſtory, in which he obſerves that it 
was the cuſtom on feſtival days to paint the 
face of the image of Jupiter with minium,) 
ſeems to ſuppoſe the painting Arnobius refers 
to was of the ſame kind. As they were wa- 
ter-=colours, I apprehend, that the ancients 
made uſe of, they muſt of courſe be liable to 
be waſhed off, or at leaſt to fade in the moiſt 
air of a temple, and the cheeks were there- 
fore, I ſhould imagine, repainted from time 
to time, to give the ſtatue ſomething more of 
the appearance of life ; juſt as I remember 
Dr. Richard Chandler tells us, in his Travels 
through Greece *, he ſaw a child lay dead, 
dreſſed, it's hair powdered, the face painted, 
and farther bedecked with leaf-gold. This 


* Vide Deſid. Heraldi Animad. in Arnob. p. 242, ib. 
Whether modern antiquarians have made theſe lions heads 
ws ſubject of their more ſucceſsful diſquiſitions, I do not 

now. 


Obſerv. ad Arnob. ibid. p. 176. 3 P. 300. 
| | was 
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was viſibly to remove the ghaſtlineſs of death 
as much as poſſible, and to comfort the af- 
flicted mother with ſomething of the appear- 
ance of life, and of it's preceding beauty. 
But this could not be any part of the in- 
tention of painting the face of a lion with mi- 


nium, which Arnobius ſpeaks of; that was 


not it's natural colour. 


OBSERVATION CXCIX. 


There is a remarkable addition in the 
Septuagint to the ſacred hiſtory concerning 
Joſbua, which deſerves attention, and natural- 
ly engages the mind to enquire, whether it 
was made by theſe Ægyptian tranſlators of 
the Jewiſh Scriptures, in conformity to what 
they knew was practiſed in the burials of 
Agypt; or whether it was, on that account, 
expunged by the Jewiſh critics from the He- 

original. 

The Vatican copy of the Septuagint has 
given us this addition, to the account that 
appears in the Hebrew copies, of the inter- 
ment of Joſhua, in the _ verſe of the 24th 


chapter of that book that bears his name : 
« There they put with him, into the ſepul- 
«* chre in which they buried him, the Anuives 
«* of flint with which he circumciſed the chil- 
% dren of Iſrael in Gilgal, when he brought 
* them out of Agypt, as the Lord 3 
46 e 
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% ed them; and they are there unto this 
„ 

On the contrary, the famous Alexandrine 
copy of the i. and ſome others, have 
not theſe clauſes. 

Whether this ſuperadded account is /þur:ous, 
or not, there ſeems to be a manifeſt alluſion 
to the manner in which the ancient Ægyp- 
tians were wont to bury their dead. 

Maillet, in his papers, informs us, that 
« ſome time before he wrote, the principal 
« perſon of Sacara, a village near to the 
plain where the mummies lie buried, cauſed 
« ſome of theſe ſubterraneous vaults to be 
* opened ; and as he was very much my 
© friend, he communicated to me various cu- 
* riofities, a great number of mummies, of 
* wooden figures, and inſcriptions in hiero- 
„ glyphical and unknown characters, which 
% were found there. In one of theſe vaults 
e they found, for inſtance, the coffin and 
* embalmed body of a woman, before which 
* was placed a figure of wood, repreſenting a 
* youth on his knees, laying a finger on his 
* mouth, and holding in his other hand a 
* fort of a chafing-diſh, which was placed 
* on his head, and in which, without doubt, 
* had been ſome perfumes. This youth 
* had divers hieroglyphical characters on 
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his ſtomach. They broke this figure in 
pieces, to ſee if there was no gold incloſed 
in it. There was found in the mummy, 
which was opened in like manner for the 
ſame reaſon, a ſmall veſſel, about a foot 
long, filled with the ſame kind of balſam 
with that made uſe of to preſerve bodies from 
corruption. Perhaps this might be a mark 
by which they diſtinguiſhed thoſe perſons 
who had been employed in embalming the 
dead. 8 

He goes on: I cauſed another mummy to 
be opened, which was the body of a female, 
and which had been given me by the Sieur 
Bagarry. It was opened in the houſe of the 
capuchin fathers of this city *.—This mum- 
my had it's right hand placed upon it's 
ſtomach, and under this hand were found 
the ſtrings of a (muſical) inſtrument, per- 
fectly well preſerved. From hence I ſhould 
conclude, that this was the body of a per- 
fon that uſed to play on this inſtrument, or 
at leaſt of one that had a great taſte for 
muſic. I am perſuaded, that if every mum- 
my were examined with the like care, we 
ſhould find ſome fign or other by which 
the character of the party would be 
known.” 

The burying of thoſe knives of flint with 


Joſhua muſt have been done, or ſuppoſed to 
have been done, as a mark of an event the 


Deſer. de 'Egypte, p. 277, 278. Grand Cairo. 
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moſt remarkable of his life, in conformity to 
the Ægyptian modes of diſtinguiſhing the 
dead by tokens of a ſimilar nature. 
Whether I have been right in it, or not, 
cannot ſay, but I have been ſometimes in- 
clined to conjecture, that the enjoining Joſhua 
to make uſe of flints for the purpoſe of cir- 


cumciling, at a time when the manufacturing, 


of iron and braſs was not unknown ', might 
be derived from the cuſtoms of Agypt. They 
that have given an account of the Ægyptian 
way of embalming, tell us, it was an Athiopian 
ſtone, called ba/a/tes, that was uſed for open- 
ing the body to be embalmed, by which em- 
balming it acquired a ſort of immortality. In 
this view might he not be enjoined to uſe a 
like kind of knives for the circumciſing the 
Iſraelites, which circumciſion the Jews, of af- 
ter times at leaſt, looked upon as a token and 
pledge of their reſurrection from the dead, 
never to return to corruption? The precept 
to uſe knives of this kind might be intended 
to give ſome expectation of this nature. The 
hope of a reſurrection from the dead ſeems to 
have been no ſtranger to the breaſt of Job, 
whoſe ſtory, it is commonly believed, was 
written before Joſhua aſſumed the. govern- 
ment of the Jewiſh people“. 

At worſt, it is not the mf improbable m_ 
poſition that ever was formed. 


See Gen. 4.22. _* Greenhill, p. 251. Job 19. 


25, 26, 27. For it is apprehended that it was 
written by Moſes. 
Vor. IV. Dd OBSER= 
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OBSERVATION CC. 


The Septuagint, in their tranſlation, ſup- 
oſe that the children of Hrael not only laid 

aſide their ear-rings, and /uch ike ornaments, 
in a time of profeſſed deep humiliation before 
God, but their upper, or more beautiful, gar- 
ments too. Moſes ſays nothing of this laſt 
circumſtance ; but as it is a modern practice, 
ſo it appears by their verſion to have been as 
ancient as heir time, and probably took place 
long before that. 

The paſſage I refer to is in the 43d of 
Exodus, (verſe 4—6,) © When the people 

heard theſe evil tidings, they mourned : and 
* no man did put on him his ornaments. For 
* the Lord had faid unto Moſes, Say unto 
* the children of Iſrael, Ve are a ſtiff-necked 
people: I will come up into the midſt of 
„ thee in a moment, and conſume thee : 
therefore now put off thy ornaments from 
* thee, that I may know what to do unto 
* thee. And the children of Ifrael ſtript 
*. themſelves of their ornaments, by the Mount 
« Horeb.” 

The Septuagint gives us this as the tranſ- 
lation of the paſſage ', The people having 
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« heard this ſad declaration, mourned after 
« the manner of mourners. And the Lord 
* ſaid to the children of Iſrael . . Now 
therefore put off your robes of glory, and 
« your ornaments, and I will ſhew you the 
* things I will do unto you. And the chil- 
i dren of Iſrael put off their ornaments and 
* robes by the mount, by Horeb.“ 

If it had not been a cuſtom to put off their 
upper garments, in times of deep mourning, 
in the days that the Septuagint tranſlation 
was made, they would not have inſerted this 
circumſtance in the account Moſes. gives of 
their mourning, and concerning which he was 
ſllent. They muſt have ſuppoſed too that 
this practice might be in uſe in thoſe elder 
times. 

That it is now practiſed in the Eaſt, ap- 
pears from the account Pitts gives of the cere- 
monies of the Mohammedan pilgrimage to 
Mecca. ** A few days after this, we came to 
* a place called Rabbock, about four days fail 
on this fide Mecca, where all the hagges 
(excepting thoſe of the female ſex) do enter 
into hirrawem, or ibram, i. e. they take 
off all their clothes, covering themſelves 
with two Hirrawems, or large white cotton 
wrappers ; one they put about their nde, 
which reaches down to their ancles ; the 
other they cover the upper part of the body 
with, except the head; and they wear no other 
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e thing on their bodies but theſe wrappers, 
« only a pair of gimgameea, 1. e. hin-foled 
ſhoes, like ſandals, the over-leather of which 
e covers only the toes, their inſteps being all 
* naked. In this manner, like humble peni- 
te tente, they go from Rabboch till they come 
* to Mecca, to approach the temple ; many 
times enduring the /corchmg heat of the 
« ſun, till the very ſkin is burnt off their 
& backs and arms, and their heads ſwollen to 
© a very great degree. Preſently after he 
informs us, bat the time of their wearing this 
mortifying habit is about the ſpace of ſeven i days 
Again, (p- 138, ) « It was a light, indeed, able 
© to pierce one's heart, to behold ſo many 
« thouſands in their garments of humility and 
* mortification, with their naked heads, and 
„ cheeks watered with teams; and to hear their 
& grievous ig and obs, begging earneſtly 
*« for the remſon of their ſins, promiſing u- 
% neſs vf life, uſing a form of penitential ex- 
% Ppreſjions ; and thus continuing for the ſpace 
9 f four or five hours.“ 

The Septuagint ſuppoſes the Iſraelites made 
much the ſame appearance as theſe Moham- 
medan pilgrims, when Iſrael ſtood in anguiſh 
of ſoul at the foot of Mount Horeb, though 
Moſes fays nothing of putting off any of thcic 
veſtments. 

Some paſſages of the Jewiſh prophets ſeem 
to confirm the notion, of their {tripping them- 
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ſelves of ſome of their clothes in times of 
deep humiliation, particularly Micah 1. 8: 
Therefore I will wail and how], I will go 
e ſiript and naked: I will make a wailing 
„ like the dragons, and mourning as the 
s owls. 

Saul's tripping himſelf, mentioned 1 Sam. 
xix. 24, is perhaps to be underſtood of his 
aſſuming the appearance of thoſe that were 
deeply engaged in devotional exercites, into 
which he was unintentionally brought by the 
prophetic influences that came upon him, and 
in which he ſaw others engaged. 


OBSERVATION CCl. 


An accident led me into a train of thought, 
relating to that piece of furniture the Romans 
called a congpeum, and which is ſaid to denote 
a canopy or pavilion made of net-work, which 
hung about beds, and was deſigned to keep 
away gnats, which are ſometimes inſupport- 
ably troubleſome to the more delicate. I re- 
collected that it is at this time uſed in the Eaſt; 
and that if it may be ſuppoſed to have ob- 
tained ſo early there as the time of King Saul, 
it may very happily illuſtrate a paſſage of 
SCripture, of which our commentators have 
given a very unſatisfactory account. 

The paſſage I refer to is in the firſt book 
of Samuel, ch. xix. 12—17. © So Michal 
* let David down through a window : and 
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« he went, and fled, and eſcaped. And Mi- 
“ chal took an nage, and laid it in the bed, 
« and put a pill of goats-hatr for his bolſ- 
« ter, and covered it with a cloth. And when 
Saul ſent meſſengers to take David, ſhe 
&« ſaid, He is tick. And Saul ſent the meſ- 
« ſengers again to ſee David, ſaying, Bring 
« him up to me in the bed, that I may flay 
« him. And when the meſſengers were come 
te in, behold, there was an image in the bed, 
*« with a pillow of goats-hair for his bolſter, 
« And Saul ſaid unto Michal, Why haſt thou 
« deceived me ſo, and ſent away mine enemy, 
* that he is eſcaped ?” 

I ſhould ſuppole a conopeum, or guard againſt 
gnats, is what is meant by the word tranilated 
a pillow of goats-hair, I cannot conceive what 
deception could ariſe from the pillow's being 


ſtuffed with goats-hair, or from making a truls 


of goats-hair ſerve for a pillow, This laſt muſt 
have been, on the contrary, very diſagreeable 
to a ſick man; eſpecially one, who having 
married a princeſs, muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
been in poſſeſſion of the agreeable accommo- 
dations of lite, ſuch at leaſt as were uſed at 
that time, and in that country. A piece of 
fine net-work to guard him from gnats, and 
other troubleſome inſects that might diſturb 
the repoſe of a he man, was extremely natu- 
ral, if the uſe of them was as early as the 
days of Saul. It is in one place tranſlated a 
thick cloth, in another a fjeve ; now a cloth of 
a nature fit to ule for a ſieve, is juſt ſuch a 
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thing as I am ſuppoſing—a fine net-work ot 
gauze-like cloth. Here it is tranſlated a pz/- 
loo, but for no other reaſon, but becauſe it 
appeared to be ſomething relating to the head; 
but a conopeum relates to the head as well as 
a pillow, being a canopy ſuſpended over the 
whole bed, or at leaſt ſo far as to ſurround the 
head, and ſuch upper part of the body as might 
be uncovered. 

Modern canopies of this nature may be of 
other materials, may be of filk or thread, but 
goats-hair was in great uſe n thoſe earlier 
ages, and may be imagined to have been put 
to this uſe in thoſe times, as our modern fieves 
ſtill continue frequently to be made of the 
hair of animals. 

After this preparatory remark, I would pro- 
duce the proof, that this kind of defence againſt 
gnats is uſed in the Eat. Among the hurt- 
« ful animals that Agypt produces,” ſays 
Maillet, thoſe that we call gnats ought not 
4 to be forgotten. If their ſize prevents all 
* apprehenſions of dangerous accidents from 
© them, their multitude makes them inſup- 
portable. The Nile water, which remains 
© in the canals and the lakes, into which it 
makes it's way every year, produces fuch 
a prodigious quantity of theſe inſects, that 
* the air is often darkened by them. The 
* night-time is that in which people are moit 
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Our tranſlators have even taken occaſion, from one thing 
relating to the head, to mention both pillow and bolſter. 
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expoſed to receive punctures from them; 
and it is with a view to guard themſelves 
from them, that they ſleep fo much here 
on the tops of their houſes, which are all 
flat-roofed. Theſe terraces are paved with 
{quare flat ſtones, very thin; and as in 
this country, they have no apprehenſions 
from rain or fogs, they are wont to place 
their beds on theſe roofs every night, in 
order to enjoy their repoſe more undiſturb- 
edly and coolly than they could any where 
elſe. Gnats ſeldom rife ſo high in the air. 
The agitation of the air at that height, is 
too much for. them ; they cannot bear it. 
However, for greater precaution, perfons of 
any thing of rank never fail to have a tent 
ſet up on theſe terraces, in the midft of 
which is ſuſpended a pavillon of fine linen, 
or of gauze, which falls down to the ground, 
and incloſes the mattreſs. Under the ſhel- 
ter of this pavillon, which the people of the 
country call zamou/ie, from the word na- 
nous, which in their language ſignifies fiy 
(or gnat), people are ſecured againſt theſe 
inſects, not only on the terraces, but every 
where elſe. If they were to make uſe of 
them in Europe, I do not doubt but that 
people that ileep in the day-time, and above 
all the ſick, would find the advantage 
of them; for it muſt be acknowledged, 
that in ſummer- time thoſe ſmall inſects, 
which introduce themſelves into all places, 


are inſupportable to people that would take 
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« their repoſe, and much more ſo to thoſe 
« that are ill. 

No curiouſly carved ſtatue, which indeed 
one can hardly imagine was to be found in 
the houſe of David, was neceſſary; any thing 
formed into a tolerable reſemblance of the body 
of a man was ſufficient for this deception, 
covered over with the coverlet belonging to 
the mattreſs on which it was laid, and where 
the head ſhould have been placed, being cover- 
ed all over with a pavilion of goats-hair, 
through which the eye could not penetrate. 
A ſecond viſit, with a more exact ſcrutiny, 
diſcovered the artifice. 

There is another paſſage in which the word 
occurs, and it ſhould ſeem in the ſame ſenſe. 
It is in the account the hiſtorian gives us, of 
the real cauſe of the death of Ben-hadad, the 
king of Syria, 2 Kings viii. 15: © And it 
* came to paſs on the morrow, that he took 
«a thick cloth, and dipt it in water, and 
* ſpread it over his face, ſo that he died: 
* and Hazael reigned in his ſtead.” It Ha- 
zael ſtifled him, why all this parade? the 
drawing the pillow from under his head, and 
clapping it over his mouth, would have been 
ſuthcient. Why the procuring a zh:c+ cloth, 
according to our tranſlators ? why the dipping 
it in water ? 

It is the fame word with that in Samuel, 
and, it is reaſonable therefore to ſuppoſe, means 


' Deſcript, de I'Egypte, lett. 9, p. 37. 
the 
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the ſame thing, a gnat-pavilon, The dipping 


it in water may well be ſuppoſed to have been 
under the pretence of coolneſs and refreſh- 
ment. 

So Pits tells us, that the people of Mecca 
* do uſually ſleep on the tops of the houſes 
% for the air, or in the ſtreets before their 
% doors. Some lay the ſmall bedding they 
have on a thin mat on the ground; others 
* have a {light frame, made much like drink- 
« ſtalls, on which we place barrels, ſtanding 
* on four legs, corded with palm cordage, on 
„ which they put their bedding. Before they 
50 bring out their bedding, they ſweep the 
50 ſtreets, .and water them. As for my own 
« part, I uſually lay open, without any bed- 
covering, on the top of the houſe ; only I 
* took a linen-cloth, ht in water, and after 
* I had wrung it, covered myſelf with it in 
« the night; and when I awoke, I ſhould 
« findit dry; then I would wet it again; and 
* thus I did two or three times in a night*.” 

In like manner Niebubr tells us, in his de- 
ſcription of Arabia, that * as it is exceſſively 
« hot, in the ſummer time, on the eaſtern 
* ſhore of the Perfian gulf, and they do not 
find that the dew there is unwholſome, they 
8 r commonly in the open air.” He goes 

* In the iſland of Charedsj I never en- 

12 2 350 my repoſe better than when the dew 
% moiſtened my bed in the night.” 


Pitts's Account, p. 123, 124. * Fs 
| | Hazacl 
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Hazael then had a fair pretence to offer to 


moiſten the gnat-pavilion, (if Ben-Hadad did 


not himſelf deſire it,) on the account of his ex- 
treme heat, which might prove the occaſion of 
his death, while the diſtemper itſelf was not 
mortal. Whether the moiſture of that piece of 
furniture proved at that time deſtructive, from 
che nature of the diſeaſe; or whether Hazael 
ſtifled him with it: we are not told by the 
hiſtorian, and therefore cannot pretend abſo- 
lutely to determine. Conjecture is not likely 
bo be very favourable to Hazael. 
F 


OBSERVATION CCII. 


Nothing can be more natural, than the re- 
r Wl preſentation given by our tranſlation of the 
royal and facred feaſt David made, on occaſion 
Jof his bringing the ark of God into a tent he 
d 


had prepared for it, in the city in which he 


had choſen to reſide, which is deſcribed in 
2 Sam. vi. 19: He dealt among all the 
8 le, even among the whole multitude 
* of Iſrael, as well to the women as men, to 
every one A cake of bread; and a good = 
* (of fleſh); and a flagon (of wine): ſo all 
the people departed every one to his houſe.” 
For all this is agreeable to what muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have happened on ſuch a ſolemn occa- 
lion, It is ſurprifing, on the contrary, that 
the Septuagint verſion ſhould repreſent the 
royal donative as conſiſting merely of different 
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kinds of bread, or at leaſt farinaceous prepa- 
rations of the bread and cake kind. 

The preſents daily made to Dr. Chandler 
and his aſſociates, by the Greeks of Athens, 
are deſcribed by him as conſiſting of flowers, 
{ ſometimes perfumed, } of pomegranates, oranges 
and limons freſh gathered, paſtry, and other like 
articles. But very different, ſure ! would the 
preſents of King David be to his people, on 
ſo ſolemn an occaſion, and when ſo many of 
them were from home, and of courſe ſcantily 
provided. Would he have confined himſelf 
to a little paſtry, when ſo many animals were 
facrificed ; though the poor oppreſſed * Greeks 
of Athens might preſent nothing elſe of any 
conſequence ? 

Leavened bread, and three forts of unlea- 
vened, might be made uſe of on this occa- 
fhon*. The greateſt part of the e allo 
of the peace-offerings was to be eaten by 
the offerer *, and thoſe whom he thought fit 
to make partakers with him of the repaſt, 
and was wont to be eaten in private houtes '; 
but when preſented as a thankſgiving, as it 
ſhould ſeem theſe peace-offerings were, they 
were to be eaten zn the day in which they were 
offered, and not to be kept ſo long as the next“. 
Other peace offerings might be kept to the 
ſecond day, but no longer. The number of 


* Trav. in Greece, p. 132, 133. P. 119. 
2 See Lev. 7. 11, &c. In the ſame chapter. 
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the peace-offerings, on occaſions of this ſort, 
was, at other times, extremely large, as we 
learn from 2 Chron. vii. 5, 7 ; and muſt have 
been many under ſuch a zealous prince as 
David. Great numbers muft then, in conſe- 
quence, have been partakers of this ſacred 
fleſh ; and that all that attended ſhould receive 
a good piece of fleſh, as large as it could be rea- 
ſonably expected each would conſume, in the 
limited time, conſidering the univerſal abſte- 
miouſneſs of thoſe hot countries, is what it 
is natural to ſuppoſe the hiſtorian deſigned to 
expreſs. | | 

It is ſo natural, that Joſephus, who adopt- 
ed the Septuagint tranſlation of 2 Sam. vi. 19, 
and conſequently ſuppoſes three different kinds 
of bread were given to each perſon, yet could 
not forbear adding à piece of facred fleſh to the 
royal donation ', though nothing of that fort 
appears in that tranſlation : the nature of the 
teaſt, it ſhould ſeem, forced him to that /up- 
plement. , If he found Himself jo ftrongly impel- 
led to made that additiqn, ſurely it muſt be 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe it was mentioned origi- 
nally by the prophet that wrote this hiſtory? 

The vulgar Latin, accordingly, ſuppoſes 
that Fleſh was given by David in this facred 
feaſt, and that it was the ſenſe of one of the 
three clauſes made uſe of in the Hebrew ori- 


" Andes xoMAugida agle 9 t τεινννν — Aayaror ν 9 
MEPIAA ©YMATOZ. Anti. lib. 7, G 4. 
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ginal, though it ſuppoſes the other two ſignify 
different preparations of the bread kind : Par. 
titus eſt univerſe multitudini Iſrael, tam viro 
quam mulieri, ſingulis collyridam panis unam, 
& aſſaturam bubule carnis unam, & ſimilam 
frixam oleo. 

It is as reaſonable, I ſhould apprehend, 
though neither Joſephus nor the vulgar Latin 
take any notice of it, to ſuppoſe David gave 
the people wine as well as bread and fleſh. 

In eating their peace-offerings they were to 
rejoice before the Lord *: it is natural to ſup- 
pole then there was wine in thoſe ſacred feaſts 
of joy, to be drank in ſuch quantities as ſuited 
a joyous ſolemnity— Not uſed ſparingly; nor 
yet fo as to difturb the under/tanding, or unfit 
the ſoul for devout exerciſes of praiſe. 

This is confirmed by what is ſaid concern- 
mg Elkanah and his family, when they went 
up yearly to facrifice to the Lord: he gave 

all portions of the ſacred meat ; to one of 
his family whom he more dea#ly loved, a worthy 
or more delicious portion; and wine, it ſhould 
erm, "was commonly alſo uſed, fince the high 
preeft thought Hannah ar drunken, on occaſion 


of- this feaſt. 1 Sam i. 3, 4, 5, 9, 13. 


How it came to paſs that the hiſtorian 
made uſe of words different from that uſed to 
exprefs portions of meat, both on other joyful 
occaſions, as Neh. viii. 10, 12, Eſth. ix. 19, 


Deut. 27. 7. 
225 
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22, and on thoſe too which were ſacred, 
1 Sam. i. 4, 5; and that uſed to expreſs, upon 
other ſolemnities, certain quantities of wine, 
1 Sam. x. 3, Exod. xxix. 40, &c; how it 
happened that perſons ſo well ſkilled in the 
Hebrew, as to be concerned in tranſlating the 
Old Teſtament into Greek, ſhould not under- 
ſtand the true meaning of the words ; what 
ſhould be the cauſe of their tranſlating them 
þ differently in different books ; or tranſlating 
them at all, fince ſometimes they give the 
Hebrew words in Greek letters; and what the 
words in the original, which we tranſlate a good 
prece of fleſh and a flagon of wine, preciſely ſig- 
fy ; and what the proots of their ſo ſignify- 
ng: are queſtions of conſiderable curioſity, 
and may occaſion a good deal of amuſement, 


but which I will not take upon me wholly to 


xamine. 

I cannot however forbear obſerving, that 
the Rabbinical notion, that the word we tranſ. 
ate good piece of fleſh ſignifies the ſixth part of 
an animal, muſt be a very idle one, fince a 
peace- offering of thankſgiving was to be eaten 
up the firſt day: to what purpoſe then would 
t have been to give every perſon a ſixth part 
cf a ſacrificed animal, when a great deal leſs 


' See Buxtorf's Epitome, art. π/Ʒÿu, where he tells us, 
tte ancient Hebrews underſtood it to ſignify the fixth part 
« 2 bullock : Priſci Hebrzorum ſapientes explicarunt quaſi 


"ls, id eſt, ſexta pars bovis, 
5 


would 


cx tribus vocabulis compoſitum, nempe unum ex ſexta bo- 
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would have been as much as each could have WI " 
conſumed in the limited time? f. 
But though the word cannot be underſtood, 
I think, to ſignify, that David gave to each “ 
perſon the ſixth part of an animal that had 
been preſented to God in ſacrifice, yet perhaps t 
this Rabbinical tradition may lead to the true * 
explanation of the word. Maillet affirms that K 
a ſheep, with a proper quantity of rice, which WM "" 
anſwers the purpoſe of bread very frequently Ml * 
in the Eaſt, will furniſh a good repaſt for of 
fixty people. If now the people of a Jewiſh “ 
army were divided into tens, as it ſhould of 
ſeem they were, who might meſs together, 
and lodge under one and the ſame tent, as 1s 
highly probable, from every tenth man's being 
appointed to fetch, or prepare proviſion for 
their fellow ſoldiers, according to what ve th 
read, Judges xx. 10*, then the fixth part of 2 IW pa 
ſheep would be ſufficient for meat for ten men ¶ Nt 
at one repaſt, and be ſufficient for one meſs or ¶ co 
tent of ſoldiers; and from this particular caſe I the 
it may come to ſignify, in general, @ fiiſhcient WM Da 
portion for each perſon, which indeed ſeems to the 
the meaning of our tranſlators, when they 


Sixty perſons, Maillet tells us, will make a good re» Wl **: 
paſt (un juſte repas are his words) with twenty-hve pounds 
of rice and a {heep, in the cleventh letter of his deſcription 8 
of Ægypt. A ſheep then would be ſufficient, with a pro- Ml © 
per quantity of bread, for thirty people, allowing them twice 8h iN | 
a day to eat of it. A much ſmaller part of a bullock than 
a fixth for each perſon would be ſufficient then. dee 
Obſ. on divers Paſſages of Scripture, vol. 1, ch. 4, obſ. 3% 

'® See a preceding ſupplemental Obſervation, 


render 
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render the word a good piece of fleſb enough 


for an ample repaſt. 

As for the bread, which the Septuagint tranſ- 
Wl /ators ſuppoſe, very improbably, was all that 
he royal bounty furniſhed the people with on 
this joyful ſolemnity, underſtanding the three 
words of three different forts, of the bread- 
Wl kind, it is obſervable, that they do not agree 
\ WH in their way of tranſlating the terms made uſe 
ST CEL the Hebrew original. In the tranſlation 
of the ſecond of Samuel, according to the Va- 
Lan copy, they ſay David diſtributed to each 
of the people 


, Konauvproa Apre, 
8 EoyapTyy, 
8 Aayavc aro Tyyavs, 


e that is, three ſorts of bread, or farinaceous pre- 
2 Wl parations, diſtinguiſhed by theſe three names. 
n Nor doth Lambert Bos give any account of any 
r copy's differing in this repreſentation ; but in 
their tranſlation of the firſt of Chron. xvi. 3, 
David diſtributed to each perſon preſent at 
the ſolemnity, 


'" a according to oy Age { according 


* the Vatican AaryavorTryar e to the Com- 
* COPY 3 but RoAAverrny plutenſian. 


Strange variations theſe! Though they agree 
in both places, as to the Vatican copy, that 
only bread was given, yet tranſlating the words 
by different Greek terms, in the two parallel 
places; and, according to the Complutenſian 
der i Vor. IV. Ee copy, 
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copy, not venturing to tranſlate the firſt He- 
brew word, but merely changing the Hebrew 
letters into Greek. This ſhows how little 
they underſtood, even in thoſe ancient times, 
the certain meaning of thoſe words, or thoſe 
that from time to time undertook to make 
emendations, by altering the original words of 
that tranſlation, 

But not to dwell on theſe variations. A 
kikkar of bread, which is the firſt word of the 
three uſed by the facred writer of the book of 
Chronicles, and which word is that the Greek 
tranſlators of the Septuagint, according to the 
Complutenſian copy, would not venture to 
tranſlate, was what was given to the prophet 
Feremah, when he was delivered from the 
dungeon, and treated with /ome regard, as alone 
ſufficient food for a day, in that time of afflic- 
tion', and conſequently, with meat, might well 
be eſteemed, even by the devout generolity of 
David himſelf, ſufficient for this day of re- 
joicing, F one of the words relate to meat, of 
which I can have little doubt, when I conſi- 
der the multitude of peace-offerings the Jewiſh 
princes were wont to offer on ſolemn occa- 
tions, A liberal portion then of meat, we 
may believe, was given every perſon, abun- 
dantly ſufficient for a joyous repaſt, but not 
extravagantly large, which would have been 
perfectly vain, as every one received a portion; 


Jer. . 41, 


and 
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and it was facred meat, which, according to 

the Moſaic ritual, might not be long kept. 
The other part of this royal and facred do- 

nation was, according to our tranſlation, a 


flagon of wine to each. I ſhould ſuppoſe a 


gourd-full of wine is meant. |, 

The helle of gourds are uſed to this day, in 
the Eaſtern parts of the world, for holding 
quantities of wine. for preſent ſpending, and 


particularly in ſacred fe/izvals. So when Dr. 


Richard Chandler was about leaving Athens, 
he tells us, he ſupped at the Cuſtom- houſe, 
where the Archon had provided a gourd of 
% choice wine, and one of the crew excelled on 
% the lyre*.” And deſcribing a panegyris, or 
general ſacred aſſembly of the Greeks in the 
Leſſer Aſia, he informs us, that the church 
was only ſtones piled up for walls, without a roof, 
and ſtuck on this ſolemnity with wax-candles 
lizhted, and with ſmall tapers, and that after 
fulfilling their religious duties, it is the cuſtom of 
the Greeks to indulge in feſtivity; at which time 
be found the multitudes fitting under half-tents, 
with ſtore of melons and grapes, befides lambs. 
and ſheep 70 be killed, wine in gourds and ſens, 
and other neceſſary provijion *. 


What the ſize of the gourds that anciently 


grew in that country was, or what that of 


thoſe that are now found there, may not be 


* A chief Greek magiſtrate there. 
* Trav. in Greece, p. 207. 
3 Trav. in Aſia Minor, p. 44. 
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quite certain; but I doubt not but that a 
gourd-full of wine, for each perſon, was abun- 
dantly ſufficient for a joyouſneſs that required 
attention to temperance. 

I could not but take notice, with ſome de- 
gree of pleaſure, as to the word fagon, uſed in 
our tranſlation, after Dr. Chandler had led me 
to think of gourds, as what might be meant 
by the original, that I found upon conſulting 
Lemery's account of the gourd *, and particu- 
larly of the third ſpecies, that he tells us, 7 :s 
ſhaped like a bottle, having a ſtrait neck, and the 
belly large; after which he adds, they cu/trvate 

them in gardens ; their fruit is good to eat, when 
properly prepared; they alſo uſe them for flagons, 
after having emptied them, and cauſed them to 
be dried. He uſes that very French word 
from which our Engliſh word fagons is evi- 
dently derived *. 

After this account, perhaps it may appear 
quite unneceſſary, to have recourſe to the Chal- 
dee ſenſe of the original word uſed If. xvi. 7, 
and there tranſlated in our verſion foundations. 
It may as well, ſure | be rendered gourds there, 
ſince the reſt of the paragraph relates not ſo 
much to the ruinating ſtrong places by «ar, 
as the deſtruction of the fruits of the earth by 
an unkindly ſeaſon : “ The elde of Heſhbon 
* languiſh, and the vine of Sibmah—There- 


D Vitriaco defcribes them as larger than the head of 
an aſs, Geſt. Dei, per Francos, p. 1099. 
Dictionaire des Drogues, art. Cucurbita. 
, 3 Flaccon. 
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© fore I will bewail with the weeping of 


«& Jazer, the vine of Sibmah : I will water thee 


« with my tears, O Heſhbon and Elealeh : 
*« for the ſhouting for thy ſummer- fruits, and 
56 for thy harveſt, is fallen, and gladneſs is 
te taken away, and joy out of the p/enzi7ul field ; 
* and in the vineyards there ſhall be no ſing- 
ing, neither ſhall there be ſhouting : the 
* treaders ſhall tread out no ne in their 
« preſſes; 1 have made their vintage-ſbouting 
* to ceaſe. Wherefore my bowels ſhall found 
e for Moab like an harp.” After reading 
this, I would aſk, whether it be not as na- 
tural to read the 7th verſe after this manner, 
« Every one ſhall howl: for the gourds of 
„ Kirhareſeth ſhall ye mourn, ſurely they are 
« ſtricken” as to read, “for the foundations 
of Kirhareſeth ſhall ye mourn.” Gourds are 
mentioned by Dr. Ruſſell, in his account of 
the food of the people of Aleppo, of various 
kinds, and among the reſt the cucurbita lage- 
naria, or bottle-hke gourd', and they might 
very probably be of ſtill more importance in 
the days of antiquity, when ſeveral of the ve- 
getables that are now uſed among them, and 
preferred to gourds, were unknown. Kirhare- 
ſeth, it ſhould ſeem, is particularly mentioned, 
as being moſt famous for producing gourds, in 
the country of Moab, as Sihmah was tor vines. 

It may not be very much amiſs to add, that 
the interpretation that ſuppoſes the donative of 


P. 25. 
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King David conſiſted of „leſb and wine, as well 


as bread, is not only agreeable to the nature 
of the ſolemnity, in which ſo many facrifices 
were ſlain, but was in other reſpects fo natu- 
ral, that, among the od Romans, when ſums 
of money were left to celebrate their birth- 
days, in after-times, out of the profits ariſing 
from thoſe legacies, it was by diſtributing 
among ſuch and ſuch people, meat, bread, and 
wine, An inſcription, recording ſuch a gitt, is 
ſaid to be at Spoleto *, 


OBSERVATION CCIII. 


« King Solomon,” it is ſaid, 1 Kings x. 13, 
gave unto the queen of Sheba all her deſire, 
*« whatſoever he aſzed, beſides that which 
* Solomon gave her of his royal bounty: ſo 
*« ſhe turned, and went to her own country.“ 
This appears ſtrange to us; but is perfectly 
agreeable to modern Eaſtern uſages, which are 
allowed to be derived from remote antiquity. 

A reciprocal giving and recetving royal gifts 
has nothing in it ſtrange ; but the ſuppoſition 
of the ſacred hiſtorian, that this Arabian queen 
aſked tor ſome things the faw in the poſſeſſion 
of King Solomon, is what ſurpriſes us, How- 
ever the practice is very common to this day in 


See a note of Lindebrogius, on act 1, ſcene 1, of the 
Phormio of Terence, of the Variorum edition, where the 
particular words made uſe of to expreſs the meat, the bread, 
and the wine, deſerve the attention of the curious Epu- 
lum, cruſtum or cruſtulum, and mulſum, 
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the Eaſt—it is not there looked upon as any 
degradation to dignity, or any mark of ra- 
pacious meanneſs. 

Irwin's late publication * affords many in- 
ſtances of ſuch management, among very con- 
/iderable people, both in Arabia and Agypt, 
though not equal in power to the queen that 
viſited King Solomon. They demanded, from 
time to time, ſuch things as they ſaw, and 
which happened to pleaſe them: arms, veſt- 
ments, &c. What the things were that fo 
ſtruck the queen of Sheba, as that the aſked 
for them, and which Solomon did not before 
apprehend would be particularly pleaſing to 
her, the ſacred hiſtorian has not told us, nor 
can we pretend to gueſs. 

Many other travellers have mentioned this 
cuſtom, and ſhown that the great people of 
that country not only expect 22 but will 
directly, and without circumlocutions, aſk for 
what they have a mind to have, and expect 
that their requiſitions ſhould be readily com- 
plied with; while, with us, it would be look- 
ed on as extremely mean, and very degrading 
to an exalted character, 


OBSERVATION CCIV. 


There is ſhameful meanneſs practiſed at this 
time in the Eaſt, which I ſhould ſuppoſe is of 


Voyage up the Red-Sea, and Route through the De- 
lerts of Thebais, : 
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ancient date, and indeed referred to by the 
wile ſon of Sirach; and that is, when thoſe 
in a ſomewhat ſuperior ſtation, ſcize on the 
gifts given to them that are below them, by 
perſons of liberality, and appropriate to them- 
ſelves the bounties given to others. | 

The words of the book of Eccleſiaſticus are, 
* Be aſhamed—to turn away thy face from 
* thy kinſman, or to take away a portion or 4 
« gift,” The explanation of this particular 
of the liſt of thoſe things that may juſtly cauſe 
ſhame, is contained, I think, in the following 
account of the Baron de Tott's paſſing the 
river Pruth, in his way to Tartary. 

He deſcribes that ſtream as dangerous to 
paſs; that his conductor, who was a choadar, 
or officer of a Turkiſh pacha, had, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his whip, aſſembled three hundred 
Moldavians, and had employed them all night 
to form a raft of the branches of trees, for the 
paſſing over de Tott's carriage, which, at the 
riſque of their lives, they effected; he then 
goes on, © It may eaſily be imagined Ali 
“Aga was triumphant, and that I did not 
* depart without giving ſome five or ſix gui- 
* neas to the workmen; but what may not 
* ſo readily be ſuppoſed, and what I had not 
* foreſeen myſelf, was, that my conductor, 
« ever attentive to all my actions, and moſt 
* trifling geſtures, ſtayed ſome time behind, 


Eccleſ. 41. 21. 2 Tome 2, p. 14, &c. 
The name of the tchoadar, his conductor. 
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© to reckon with theſe unfortunate labourers, 
&* concerning the ſmall ſalary they had received.“ 

De Tott ſpeaks of this as a piece of mean- 
neſs he had no conception of ; the ſon of Sirach 
teaches us, that the taking away of a gift, 
beſtowed on thoſe in lower life, is a piece of 
conduct of which men may and ought to be 
aſhamed ; and I believe every ſoul that reads 
this article, will allow they both are in the 
right. 

It would certainly have been equally wrong, 
and to be aſhamed of, had the Baron given 
them proviſions inſtead of money, if Ali Aga 
had taken away any man's portion, or abridged 
it contrary to the deſign of de Tott. Such 
would have been the light in which Melzar's 
management would have been to be viewed, 
had it taken it's riſe from avarice, and not — 
the deſire of the parties concerned themſelves, 
when he took away the portion of royal meat, 
and the portion of wine, which Nebuchadnezzar 
had ordered to be given to Daniel and his com- 
panions, and gave them pulſe to eat inſtead of 
meat from the royal table, and water to drink 


inſtead of wine, of which we read Dan. 1. 
8—16. 


OBSERVATION CCV. 


Muſic is by no means unknown in our 
country; but as in other reſpects the inhabi- 
tants of the Eaſt diſcover more vivacity, ſo 


they 
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they uſe muſic in more caſes than we are wont 
to do; and this remark may ſerve to explain 
the ground of ſome ancient cuſtoms. 

When Dr. Chandler was at Aiaſfaluck, a 

lace that has been often taken for the ancient 
. and which certainly is very near it, 
they employed a couple of Greek peaſants to 
pile up ſtones, to ſerve as a ladder againſt a 
place they wanted to examine, and having oc- 
caſion for another after that, to dig; and ſend- 
ing for one to the Stadium, under the ruins of 
which many of them dwelt, “the whole tribe, 
* ten or twelve, followed; one playing all 
* the way before them on a rude lyre, and 
* at times ſtriking the ſounding-board with 
* the fingers of his left hand in concert with 
* the ſtrings. One of them had on a pair of 
* ſandals of goat-ſkin laced with thongs. 
* After gratifying their curioſity, they re- 
* turned back as they came, with their muſi- 
*© cian in front. 

If a common march, to ſatisfy curioſity, is 
among this lively people preceded by muſic, 
it can be no wonder to find the Jews, when 
they went up with ſolemnity to the houſe of 
God, were wont to have muſic playing before 
them, though we find no command for it 
among the conſtitutions of the Moſaic law : 
5* Ye ſhall have a ſong as in the night, when 
* an holy ſolemnity is kept; and gladneſs of 
heart, as when one goeth with a pipe to 


Travels in Aſia Minor, p. 130. 
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*« come into the mountain of the Lord *.” 
The 42d Pſalm, ver. 4, perhaps means the 
fame thing. 

Chandler deſcribing elſewhere * a proſpect, 


that occurred to him in the neighbourhood of 


Smyrna, does it in theſe terms: We ſaw on 
the beach many camels laden, or ftanding 
** by their burthens; and met on the road 
© ſome boſtangees, and travellers from Arabia 
* and other Eaſtern countries, going to or re- 
e turning from Conſtantinople. The hills 
« were enlivened by flocks of theep and goats; 
% and reſounded with the rude muſe of the tyre 
* and of the pipe, the former a ſtringed inſtru- 
* ment reſembling a guittar, and held much 
* in the fame manner, but uſually played on 
% with a bow.” And when afterwards he 
was confined to a country-houſe, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Smyrna, on account of the raging 
of the plague there, he tells us, that /ome of 
the flock or herd, (belonging to a goat-ſtand on 
the top of an hill near him, } were often by the 
fountain below with their keeper, who played 
on a rude flute or pipe. 

This frequent uſe of muſic among the loweſt 
ranks, and while attending the meaneſt em- 
ployments, may put us in mind of David's 
playing on the harp, when he kept his father's 
ſheep, 1 Sam. xvi. 16—19, which he was 
often heard to do, and ſome other paſſages of 
Scripture. 


The ſongs that were expected from the Iſ- 


II. 30. 29. CF. RR. 
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raclites ', by the waters of Babylon, poſſibly 
may ſignify that they were ſet in their capti- 
vity to keep cattle, and that it was expected 
that they ſhould ſing as in their own country; 
and when we recollect what Job ſaid, chap. 
XXX. I, Now they that are younger than 
« I, have me in derifion, whole fathers I 

* would have diſdained to have ſet with the 
* dogs of my fiock,” it appears that this was 
looked upon as one of the meaneſt ſtations in 
life: no wonder then that captives ſhould be 
employed in it ; but the anguith of their ſouls, 
for the deſtruction of their country, would not 
admit of their uſing their harps. All was 
huſhed in a ſad dreary filence, hanging their 
harps on the trees near them, as the ſhepherds, 
among whom Chandler ſlept *, did their uten- 
fils, when not. in uſe: of which I have given 


an account elſewhere. So the Ifraclites hang- | 


ed their inſtruments of muſic on the trees 
under which they ſat, watching the flocks and 
herds of thoſe that had carried them away 
captive, unable, in their ſtate of overwhelming 
grief, to make uſe of them. Their imperious 
maſters reſented it, and required them to con- 
ccal their ſorrows. 

It ſhould ſeem the ſongs the ancient Jewiſh 
ſhepherds ſung were of the religious kind, and 


"PC. 137. But this Pſalm may be underſtood in another 
view, which is both more natural, I think, and throws a 
greater energy into the deſcription. See a preceding Ob- 
tervation, vol 3, obſ. 57. 

> Travels in Aſia Minor, p. 157. : 
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their heathen conquerors might be apprized of 
it. Probably heir ſongs, in common life, 
were often in honour of their deities, as well 
as in their temples. 


OBSERVATION CCVI. 


Large ſplinters of wood, either of a reſinous 
nature in themſelves, or perhaps prepared in 
ſome caſes by art, are made uſe of in the 
Levant inſtead of fambeaux ; and if they are 
in uſe in theſe times, in which great improve- 
ments have been made in all the arts of life, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe they were in uſe anci- 
ently, particularly among the peaſants, ſbep- 
berds, and travellers of the lower claſs. 


So Dr. Richard Chandler found hghted 


brands made uſe of in Apa Minor, by ſome - 


villagers, inſtead of 7orches ', and he refers to 
Virgil*, repreſenting the Roman peaſants as 
preparing, in his days, the ſame ſort of flam- 
beaux, in winter-time, for their uſe. 

If they ſtill continue in uſe in the Eaſt, there 
is reaſon to believe they were uſed anciently, 
and, indeed, it ſhould ſeem to be a torch of this 
kind that is meant by the Hebrew word /ap- 
pid, which our tranſlators ſometimes render 


fire-brand, ſometimes lamp, thus confounding 


things that are very diſtinct, and which are 


expreſſed by different words. 
If the peaſants, and thoſe that were abroad 


P. 116. 2 Georg. lib, 1, I. 292. 
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in the night and wanted light, made uſe of 
this kind of torches, it can be no wonder that 
Gideon ſhould be able, with ſo much eaſe, to 

rocure three hundred of them for the three 
| apes men that he retained with him ; or 
that they ſhould continue burning ſome con- 
fiderable time in their pitchers, and blaze with 
ſufficient ſtrength to terrify the Midianites, 
when thoſe ancient, and perhaps firſt invented, 
dark-lanthorns* were broken, and theſe flam- 
beaux appeared with a conſiderable ſtrong 
light, and being ſuch as ſoldiers encamped 
were wont to uſe, as well as other people 
whoſe buſineſs led them to be abroad in the 
night. 

I would remark farther, that as this word 
is made uſe of, Exod. xx. 18, and a very dif- 
ferent word is uſed to expreſs lightning in the 
Hebrew, it is unhappy that our verſion ſhould 
render it /g/tning there, when it is to be un- 
derſtood, I apprehend, of the faming of the 
trees on Mount Sinai, on that memorable oc- 
caſion, whole trees flaming around the divine 
preſence, bearing ſome reſemblance to the 
torches made of /þ/inters of wood, which were 
made uſe of on /e/s auguſt occaſions : ** All the 
«« people ſaw the thunderings, and the (trees 
5 flaming like ſo many) torches, and the noiſe 
of the trumpet, and the mountain /moking ; 
and when the people ſaw it, they removed, 
* and ſtood afar off. 


If our tranſlation be accurate: which may very well 
be doubted. 


Lightning 
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Lightning is under/tood here without doubt, 
and that the trees were ſet on fire by the light- 
ning will hardly be conteſted ; on the other 
hand, if the word directly meant lightning, 
ſtill it is evidently ſuppoſed the trees and 
ſhrubs were fired by it, from whence elſe 


would have come the ſmoke? But as the 


word fignifies torches, not flaſhes of lightning, 
it ſhould not have been tranſlated here light- 
ning, differently from what it properly ſigni- 
fies. Agreeable to this account is the deſcrip- 
tion given us, Exod, xix. 18, © And Mount 
* Sinai was altogether on a /moke, becauſe the 
Lord deſcended upon it in fire: and the 


e ſmoke thereof aſcended as the /moke of 


* furnace, and the whole mount guaked 
« greatly.” 

According to Egmont and Heyman, à tree, 
in ſame meaſure reſembling the tamariſe, which 
produces a very ouy fruit, and from which a 
celebrated oil is expreſſed, grows in great quan- 
tities on Mount Sinai: whether they were 
trees of this kind that blazed with ſuch awful 
pomp when the law was given, or any other, 
may be left to the curious to enquire. 


OBSERVATION CCVII. 


I have, in another volume *, taken notice of 
the cutting themſelves, which the prophets of 
Baal practiſed, in order to obtain from him, in 


Vol. 2, p. 169. 
* Obſerv. on divers Paſſages, &c. ch. 10, obſ. 66. 
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a trying ſeaſon, an anſwer to their prayers ; the 
cutting themſelves, that the Iſraelites made uſe 
of in a time of affliction, and when they be- 
wailed the dead ; and the modern Arab way of 
teſtifying their extreme affection for thoſe they 
profeſs to love: but I would beg leave to add 
a query here, by way of ſupplement to that 
article, Whether we may not very naturally 
ſuppoſe the wounds in his hands, which Zecha- 
riah ſuppoſes the falſe prophet had, are not 
to be illuſtrated by the firſt of the above-men- 

tioned uſages ? | 
Zechariah there repreſents a falſe prophet as 
diſclaiming that character, not only for the 
future, but as not having previouſly belonged 
to him. When therefore he was reproached, 
according to that repreſentation, with having, 
in preceding times, officiated as a prophet to 
ſome idol, after laying aſide the diinctive dreſs 
that pointed out the prophetic character, he 
is ſuppoſed to ſay, he never was ſuch an one, 
but had been always a plain, unlearned, un- 
ſagacious huſbandman or herdſman; and when 
aſked what thoſe wounds then were, whoſe 
ſears at leaſt remained in his hands, ſuch as 
the idolatrous prophets were wont to inflict on 
their hands, when they could not obtain any 
anſwer to thoſe anxious enquiries they made in 
a time of perplexity*, by any of thoſe _ 

| 0 
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Jehovah as the God that would hear their . 
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of divination they had uſed, may we not with 
great probability ſuppoſe, that Zechariah re- 
preſents him as endeavouring to elude this moſt 
ſuſpicious circumſtance, by ſaying theſe were 
wounds that he gave himſelf when mourning 
the death of a friend whom he dearly loved, or 
teſtifying his affection for ſome young female, 
of a family with which he deſired to eſtabliſh 
the mot endearing friendſhip—by making affi- 
nity with it ? 

Such an interpretation appears to me much 
more natural, than the ſuppoſition of ſome of 
the learned, who imagine theſe wounds are to 
be underſtood of .thoſe marks idolaters often 
received on their hands, as well as other parts 
of their bodies, in token of their belonging to 
ſuch or ſuch an idol ; and that the falſe pro- 
phet would, in ſuch caſe as is here foretold, 
pretend it was the innocent mark that had been 
imprinted upon him by his maſter, when he 
became his ſlave, whoſe ground he had been 
wont to plough, or whoſe herds he had fed. 
For the diſtinction muſt have been viſible to 
every eye, whattver the mark ſhould be ima- 
gined to be: the diſtinction between the mark 
of an heathen deity, and that of a wealthy Iſ- 
raelite, uſed for the mere purpoſes of civil 
life*. Not to fay that the mark of an idol 
was not appropriated to his prophets ; but was 


if proper to be granted, without ſuch expreſſions of violent 
emotion. 


If the Jews did mark their ſervants as ſome nations did, 
which is much to be queſtioned. 


Vor. IV. F f imprinted 
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imprinted on his common worſhippers; and it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, that, after a time of general 
defection to idolatry, every one that had been 
ſeduced into idol-worſhip would have been in 
danger of his life. And, indeed, it evidently 
appears, that Zechariah is ſpeaking of them 
that had propheſied in the name of an idol, and 
that he mentions them only. 


OBSERVATION CCVIII. 


It may not be amiſs to add, in this next 
article, that it ſeems, from that part of his 
defence, that Zechariah ſuppoſes the falſe pro- 
phet would make uſe of, to clear himſelf from 
the charge of having been the prophet of an 
idol, „I am no prophet, I am an huſband- 
% man": for man taught me to keep cattle 
« from my youth*,” that the prophets of 7do/s, 
as well as thoſe of Fehovah, lived a life of ab- 
ſtraction from civil employments, and wholly 
ſpent their time in the ſervice of the idol, in 
fome way or other, which it may be natural for 
us to be a little inquiſitive about. | 

The prophets of God were wont to live in 
ſociety *, and to be trained up, from early lite, 
in ſuch a way as was ſuppoſed to invite the in- 


This ſubterfuge was the moſt natural that ſuch an one 
could make uſe of, as the prophets and pretended prophets 
were wont to wear the coarſe and homely dreſs of thoſc 
_— up to country buſineſs. | 

Zech. 13. 5. 3 1 Sam. 19. 20—24. 
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fluences of the prophetic ſpirit—Retirement 
from the world, reading, meditation, prayer, 
and finging the divine praiſes, which laſt was 
itſelf honoured with the name of propheſying, 
as well as the foretelhng future events. 

Accordingly the falſe prophet's exculpation 
of himſelf, © I am no prophet, I am an huſ- 
* bandman—and taught to keep cattle from 
* my youth,” reminds us of the account Amos 
gives of himſelf: © The words of Amos, who 
„ was among the herdmen of Tekoah,” ch. 
i. 1. Again, Then anſwered Amos, and faid 
* to Amaziah, I was no prophet, neither was 
« I a prophet's ſon; but I was an herdman, 
% and a gatherer of fycamore-fruit. And the 
Lord took me as I followed the flock, 
„and the Lord faid to me, Go, propheſy 
„ unto my people Iſrael.” Ch. vii. 14, 15. 
He was not one that had lived to forty or fifty 
years of age this confecrated ſort of lite, when 
he was ſent with the meſſages of Jehovah to 
Iſrael; nor had even his youth been ſpent 
among the ſons of the prophets, but he was 
very unexpectedly taken from among the herd- 
men of Tekoah, and made a meſſenger of God 
to Iſrael. 

Now had not the idol-prophets -lived in 
ſomething of the ſame manner, the allegation 
of the falſe prophet, that he had been an 
hufbandman or an herdman from his youth, 
would have been abſolutely impertinent. 


* See 1 Chron, 25. x, 2, 3, I. Sam. 10. 5, 6. 
Ff2 Accordingly 
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Accordingly we find, 1 Kings xviu. 19, that 
the prophets of the groves eat together at Feze- 
bel's table; perhaps thoſe of Baal too: for the 
words of the ſacred hiſtorian may be ſo under- 
ſtood, though that is not necęſſarily the ſenſe 
of the paſſage. ©** Now therefore ſend, and 
gather to me all Iſrael unto Mount Carmel, 
* and the prophets of Baal four hundred and 
„fifty, and the prophets of the groves four 
hundred, which eat at Fezebe's table.” 

We are not, I apprehend, to ſuppoſe that 
theſe eight hundred and fifty prophets, or even 
the four hundred of the groves, eat at the royal 
table, where Jezebel herſelf took her refection; 
for though, I am ſenſible, it is not unuſual 
in the Eaſt for ſervants to eat at the ſame 
table where their maſters have eaten, after their 
maſters have done; and that ſeveral hundreds 
eat in the palaces of the Eaſtern princes ; yet 
it could never be thought neceſſary by Jezebel 
to have four hundred chaplains i waiting at 
once at court. I ſhould think the words 
mean, that theſe four hundred prophets of the 
groves fed daily at a common table, in or 
near the temple of that idol which they ſerved, 
and which was provided for at the expence of 
Jezebel, living there in a kind of collegiate 
way, as the prophets of Jehovah appear to 
have done. 

Their buſineſs was, I ſhould ſuppoſe, to 
ſing the praiſes of the idols they worthipped ; 
and to watch from' time to time in their tem- 
ples, under the pretence of receiving oracular 
anſwers 


Miſcellancous Matters. 


anſwers to the enquiries of thoſe that came to 
conſult them *; and, it may be, to teach the 
worſhippers in what form of words to addreſs 


the deity they ſerved. 


OBSERVATION CCIX. 


The waſhing foul linen, among us, is per- 
formed in the proper apartments of private 
houſes; but in the Eaſt, where the women 
are, in common, kept very cloſe, it is per- 
formed in public view, by the ſides of rivers 
and fountains. 

This may ſeem very ſtrange, when we re- 
flect on the great ſolicitude of many of the 
Eaſtern people to keep their women conceal- 
ed; and recollect the privacy with which this 
female ſervice is performed among us, in a 
country where the women appear abroad as 
frequently as the men. 

Dr. Chandler, however, in his Travels in 
Aſia Minor, mentions this Eaſtern cuſtom, 
and frequently obſerved it. The women, 
ſays the Doctor, ** reſort to the fountains by 
* the houſes, each with a large two-handled 
* earthen jar on their back, or thrown over 
* their ſhoulder, for water. They aſſemble 
at one without the village or town, if no 
river be near, to waſh their linen, which is 


** afterwards ſpread on the ground or buſhes 


2 Kings 1. 2. 
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to dry. He elſewhere ſpeaks of his 
having ſeen them performing this ſervice. 
Near the mouth of the river was lively ver- 
dure, ſpeaking of the bed which received 
the Scamander and Simois united, ** with trees, 
and on the ſame fide as Sigeum, the caſtle, 
* and Chomkali; above which, by the water, 
* were many women, their faces muffled, 
« waſhing linen, or ſpreading it to dry, with 
children playing on the banks. And of 
another river on the ſame fide of the Helleſpont 
he ſays, The bed was wide, ſtony, and in- 
<« terſeted with green thickets, but had water 
jn the cavities ',at which many women, with 
* their faces muffled, were buly waſhing linen, 
and ſpreading it on the ground to dry. 
May not this obſervation. ſerve to confirm 
the conjecture, that the young woman that 
was {ent to En-rogel *, with a meſſage of great 
importance to the laſety of King David, which 
ſhe was to deliver to the two young prieſts that 
were ſtationed there, in ſome place of conceal- 
ment, went out of the city, with a bundle of 
ow as if ſhe was going to waſh it: ſince no- 
was more natural, (if it was a place uſed 
Fay, bn purpoſe,) or better calculated to elude 
—— and apprehenſion, on the one hand; and 
ſince we can hardly otherwiſe account for the 
ſending ſuch a perſon, on the other, or at leaſt 
for it's being recorded with ſuch diſtinctneſs. 


Pal. 2 p. 40. 3 Bebpuros is the word 
Homer makes uſe of, P. 13. 2 Sam. 17. 17. 


tation, 
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The only difficulty, attending this repreſen- 
tation, ſeems to be, the number of females 
wont to aſſemble together at ſuch places, (for 
Dr. Chandler ſpeaks of them as very nume- 
rous ;) but if we ſuppoſe that they did not 
aſſemble together in troops in the city, but 
only gather together at the places of waſhing, 
the ſending her rather earlier than uſual, might 
be ſufficient to anſwer the purpole. 

But if what Chandler has ſaid, of this Eaſt- 
ern practice, illuſtrates no paſſage of Scripture, 
it certainly ſhows that the practice of the 
Greeks, ſo long ago as the time of Homer, 
and earlier, ſtill continues among their de- 
ſcendants. 


OBSERVATION CCX. 


The names the Eaſtern people give to wa- 
men and to /laves, appear to us to be often- 
times not a little odd; ſomething of the ſame 
kind may however be remarked in the Scrip- 
tures, though they are there more frequently 
of the devout kind. A little collection of ex- 
amples may not be diſagreeable. | 

The author of the Hiſtory of Ali Bey men- 


tions a female, whoſe name ſignified ruby. 
One of the wives of Elkanah, the father of 
the prophet Samuel, ſeems to have been named 
in the fame way, for ſuch, I preſume, was 


the meaning of the word Peninnab . It is 


3 1 Sam. 1. 2. 


ſomewhat 


* Odyf, lib, 6. p. 70, 
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ſomewhat remarkable, that this name is left 
out of that catalogue of ancient names given 
in ſome of our old Bibles. The plural word 
peninim ſignifies rubies, or precious ſtones that 
are red, as is evident from the Lamentations of 
Feremiah, ch. iv. 7, though ſome of the Jewith 
virtuoſi ſuppoſe pear/* are meant, and penin- 
nab ſeems to be the ſingular of the word pe- 
ninim, with a feminine termination. If both 
theſe ladies were called by names that, in their 
reſpective languages, ſignified a ruby, probably 
both one and the other were ſo denominated, 
either from the floridneſs of their complexion, 
or the contrary to a ruby temt : for it may be 
underſtood either way. 

It not being unuſual, with the Oriental na- 
tions, to go by the rule of contraries in giving 
people names. Thus d'Herbelot informs us, 
that camphor, which is a very whrte and odo- 
riferous gum or reſin, is one of thoſe names 
which are wont to be given negroes or blacks 
in the Eaſt; and jaſinin and narciſſus, which 
are known to be remarkable for their wh:te- 
neſs, are names applied to the ſame ſable- 
coloured ſlaves *. 

Poſſibly Rachel might have that name put 
upon her, which ſignifies a ſheep, not from the 
mildneſs of her temper, but the reverſe. What 
ſhe ſaid to Jacob, before ſhe had children, 
while her ſiſter had ſeveral, Gen. xxx. 1, by 
no means invalidates ſuch a ſuppoſition. 


* Biblioth, Orient. art. Cafur, 
OBSER- 
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I have in another volume taken notice, that 
it is a common thing among the people of 
the Eaſt, to denominate a man the father of a 
thing for which he is remarkable ; but here 
I would fay, not only that collection of ex- 
amples might be enlarged '*, but that people 
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It certainly might be enlarged : thus we find that one 
of the beys of Ægypt, mentioned in the Hiſtory of the 
Revolt ot Ali Bey, was called Abudahap, which ſignifies 
father of gold, on the account it ſeems of his avaricious 
temper, p. 81. (See alſo this name given him in a firman 
of the Grand Signior himſelf, which is publiſhed by Major 
Rooke, in his Travels to the Coaſt of Arabia Felix, p. 216, 
which being a paper of ſtate makes this appellation very 
remarkable.) In like manner a paſcha of Bagdad, who 
generally went out in the night in his expeditions againſt 
the wild Arabs, in which he was very ſucceſsful, was call- 
ed, Niebuhr tells us, in the 2d vol. of his Travels into 
Arabia and adjacent countries, p. 258, Abu el Lejl, that is, 
father of the night, but by the people of Bagdad the lion. 
In like manner the fame author tells us, in his firſt volume 
of thoſe travels, that one of the beys of Egypt, of his 
time, was called Au Szif, that is, he tells us, he that 
knew how to handle the ſcymiter, but if literally tranſ- 
lated, I would obſerve, ſignifies father of the 2 iter, 
p. 110. And again, in p. 280 of the ſame work, he 
obſerves, that the Arabs call the tree that produces the 
Mecca balſam abu ſcham, that is, he ſays, the odoriferous 
tree, but literally tranſlated it ſignifies the father of fra- 
grance, or odoriferouſneſs; and, in like manner, in p. 263 
of that volume, he informs us, that the Arabs call Abu 
Schandrib (father of the muſtachio) a man that has large 
muſtachios ; and Abu Hamar, he that is the proprietor of 
an aſs ; but this laſt only, I ſhould imagine, in ſome par- 
ticular circumſtances, n ; 


and 
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and places may, in like manner, be called the 
mother of ſuch and ſuch a thing for which 
they are noted. 

So Niebuhr tells us, the Arabs call a wo- 
man that ſells butter Omm es Siibbet, the mother 
of butter. Thus alſo he tells us, in the fame 

age, that there is a place between Bafra and 
E cir where an aſs happened to fall down, 
and throw the wheat with which the creature 
was loaded, into ſome water there, on which 
account that place is called to this day the 
Mother of M beat. 

In like manner, in the Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale of d'Herbelot, Omm Alketab (or the mother 
of books } ſignifies the book of the divine decrees ; 
and at other times the firſt chapter of the 
Koran. The mother of the throat 1s the name 
of an imaginary being, (a fairy,) who is ſup- 

ſed to bring on and to cure that diſorder in 
the throat which we call the quinſy*. So in 
the ſame collection we are told, that the aca- 
cia, or Ægyptian thorn, is called by the Ara- 
bians the mother of ſatyrs, it ſeems, becauſe 
thoſe imaginary inhabitants of the foreſts and 
deſerts were fuppoſed to haunt under them *. 

After this we ſhall not at all wonder, when 
we read, in the writings of the prophet Eze- 
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kiel *, of Nebuchadnezzar's ſtanding at the 
i Mather of the Way, a remarkable place in the x 
4 "I 16s" ne; { 
| ' Voy. en Arabie, & en d'autres Pays circonvoiſins, | 
tome 1, p. 263. P. 686. P. 268. 
h. 21. 21, according to the marginal tranſlation of 


the Hebrew. 
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road, where he was to determine, whether he 
would go to Jeruſalem or to ſome other place, 
one branch of the road pointing to Jeruſalem, 
the other leading to a different town. 


OBSERVATION CCXII. 


It is very aſtoniſhing, that the Hebrew 
word *, which our tranſlators ſo readily ſup- 

ſed meant a crane, ſhould not be tranſlated 
at all by the Septuagint, or in the other an- 
cient Gree# verſions, ſo far as appears in the 
collections of Lambert Bos. I have, in a pre- 
ceding obſervation, given an account of ſeve- 
ral migratory birds chat appear from time to 
time in Judza ; but fince that article was ſent 
to the preſs, I have been fo much ſtruck with 
a paſſage in Ovid's Faſti, that I cannot omit 
communicating ſome conſiderations upon it 
to my readers, leaving it to them to deter- 
mine, whether that Hebrew word may not, 
very probably, mean the vpupa, to uſe a Latin 
name, or the hoop or hoopoe *, as Engliſh 


writers call it. 


* But the moſt remarkable uſe of the term mother, in 
d'Herbelot, is, I think, in the article Omm Ari, which 
ſeems to ſignify the mother of the reader, and was the ſur- 
name of a celebrated Mohammedan male faint; who, it 
ſhould ſeem, according to the article Mocri, particularly 
profeſſed the art of teaching people to read the Koran, 

* DVD, ſus. 

Ray calls it the hoopoe, in his Syn, Avium. 

The 
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The paſſage in the Faſti is that in which 


he deſcribes the lamentation of Ceres, when 
ſhe loſt her daughter, and filled the world with 
her moans, which he compares to the mourn- 
ful noiſe made by hi bird. 


« Quacunque ingreditur, miſeris loca cuncta querelis 


« Implet : ut amiſſum cum gemit ales Ityn.” 
Lib. iv. v. 481, 482. 


Here it is ſuppoſed that the nojſe made by 
Tereus, after he was imagined to have been 
turned into this bird, and to have lamented 
his ſon 1zys with bitter anguiſh, is extremely 
mournful, fince the vehement lamentations of 
Ceres are compared to this bird's noiſe, which 
is ſaid to be pupu, and ſuppoſed to have been 
the occaſion of it's being called up. 

I would next remark, that, according to 
Dr. Ruſſell, it appears, in the country about 
Aleppo, which is known very much to re- 
ſemble Judæa in it's climate and produc- 
tions. 

Farther, it is a migratory bird in thoſe 
countries about Aleppo, according to Ruſſell, 
who ſays, the bopove (upupa) and bee-eater 
* come in the ſpring, and remain all the 
* ſummer and autumn.” It might then be 
one of the birds Jeremiah was ſpeaking of, 
ch. viii. 7, being migratory as well as the 
crane ; and as likely to be meant by Hezekiah 


* Deſcript. of Aleppo, p. 70. * Ifaiah, 38. 14. 


as 
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as the crane, ſince it's mournful noiſe is ſo 
remarkable, as to be choſen by Ovid to ex- 
reſs the lamentations of Ceres. 

Laſtly, It muſt be difficult, I ſhould ima- 
gine, to find out any reſemblance between an 
horſe, which the Hebrew word indiſputably 
fignifies, and a crane, which it is alſo by mo- 
derns ſuppoſed to mean; but no great diffi- 
culty of finding a likeneſs between this bird, 
(and ſome fort of bird it undoubtedly means, 
from what Jeremiah ſays about it,) and an 
horſe, if we recolle& an obſervation in the 
third volume of this work ', which gives an 
account of it's being cuſtomary for both men 
and horſes to have their heads adorned with 
feathers. For this is Dr. Berkenhout's deſcrip- 
tion of the hoopoe : ** Creſt orange, tipt with 
« black, two inches long, &c. How beauti- 
ful this plume ! ſomewhat reſembling thoſe 
worn by princes and their courtiers, and alſo 
their horſes ! conſiſting, other writers tell us, 
of many feathers, and very long, conſidering 
the ſize of the bird, which is but little larger 
than a guail. 

But if this is not the bird Hezekiah ac- 
tually meant, it muſt be allowed it might, 
without impropriety, have been referred to on 
that occaſion - the noiſe it makes is mournful. 
At the ſame time it obſerves the due time for 
returning, from the places to which it with- 
draws itſelf when it migrates. 


* Obſ. 77. 
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It is a bird alſo remarkable for it's filthi- 


neſs, faid to live on excrements, to make it's 
neſt of human dung, and to be fond of graves \, 
circumſtances that do not make this bird leſs 


proper to be referred to, when the moans of a 
fick chamber are deſcribed. 


Ons ERVATI on CCXIII. 


Hezekiab, immediately after, makes uſe of 
another ſimile, in that hymn of his which 
Ifaiah has preſerved, and which fimile appear- 
ed, many years ago, very perplexing to a gen- 
tleman of good ſenſe and learning, who reſided 
in one of the moſt noted towns of the king- 
dom for weaving. He could not conceive, why 
the cutting ſhort the life of that prince, ſhould 
be compared to a weaver's cutting off a piece 
from his loom when he had finiſhed it, and 
he and every body that faw it in that ſtate 
expected it as a thing of courſe. He conſulted 
thoſe that were acquainted with the manu- 
factory, but could gain no ſatisfaction, 

Perhaps it may appear more eaſy to the mind, 
if theſimile is underſtood to refer to the weaving 
of a carpet, filled with hoert and other in- 
gemtous devices: Juſt as a weaver, after having 
wfought many decorations into a piece of 


Com. Hieronymi in Zach. cap. 5. Lemery, a mo- 
dern writer not ill-verſed in natural hiſtory, has given 2 
like account, Di&, des Drogues, art, Upupa. 


carpeting, 
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carpeting, ſuddenly cuts it off, while the figures 
were riſing into view as freſh and as beautiful 
as ever, and the ſpectator is expecting the weaver 
would proceed in his work; fo, after a va- 
riety of pleaſing and amuſing tranſactions in 
the courſe of my life, ſuddenly and unexpect- 
edly it ſeemed to me that it was come to it's 
period, and was juſt going to be cut off. 


Unexpectedneſs muſt certainly be intended 


here. 

It is certain that now the Eaſtern people 
not only employ themſelves in rich embroide- 
ries, but in making carpets filled with flowers 
and other pleaſing figures. Dr. Shaw gives us 
an account of the laſt *, as other travellers do 
of the firſt. * Carpets, which are much 
* coarſer than thoſe from Turkey, are made 
* here in great numbers, and of all fizes *— 
* But the chief branch of their manufactories 
is, the making of hykes, or blankets, as we 
* ſhould call them. The women alone are 
« employed in this work, (as Andromache 
and Penelope were of old,) who di not ue 
* the ſhuttle, but conduct every thread of the 
* woof with their fingers.” | 

If buttles are not now uſed in the manu- 
facturing of hykes, can we ſuppoſe they were 
in uſe in the time of Job? Yet our tranſlators 
ſuppoſe this: My days are ſwifter than a 


* Trav. p. 224. 
If of ſuch different ſizes, they might ſometimes be cut 
off very unexpectedly. 
% weaver's 
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« weaver's ſhuttle, and are ſpent without 
% hope. Whereas the original only ſays, 
my days are ſwifter than a weaver *. 

I would add, that I can hardly imagine 
our preſent Hebrew copies are exact, which 
uſe a term that ſignifies I have cut off: the 
Septuagint do not ſeem to have read it fo; 
and a very little alteration, and a very proba- 
ble one, would make it, thou haſt cut off, re- 
ferring to God. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that it is hard- 
ly probable that weaving ornamented carpets, 
though now ſo common in the Eaſt, was then 
practiſed there; but it ſhould be remembered, 
that {kill to perform the works of the weaver 
is mentioned, in the ſame paſſage, with thoſe 
of the engraver and the embroiderer, which 
were then practiſed in a conſiderable degree 
of perfection: Them hath he (God) filled 
« with wiſdom of heart, to work all manner 
* of work, of the engraver, and of the cun- 
% ning workman, and of the embroiderer, in 
*« blue, and in purple, in ſcarlet, and in fine 
linen, and of the weaver, even of them that 
« do any work, and of thoſe that deviſe cun- 
% ning work. Exod. xxxv. 35. 

Plain or fimple weaving could never be meant 
here : it was in uſe before the time of Moſes. 
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* The motion of whoſe fingers muſt have been exceed- 
ing quick, when no ſhuttle was uſed ; it might be as quick 
as — motions the Temanites were familiarly acquainted } 
With. 


For 


Miiſcellancous Matters, 
For we read that Jo/eph was arrayed in fine 


linen, when he was made viceroy of /Egypt ; 
that more refined {kill in weaving then ſhould 
ſeem to refer, to the working pleaſing figures 


into the web. The hangings of the court of 


the tabernacle, probably, are to be under- 
ſtood not to have been ſimple linen cloth, but 
cloth diapered, or wrought in pleaſing figures 
of ſome ſuch a kind, Exod. xxvii. 9. The 
curtains of the ſacred tent itſelf were to be of 
fine linen, intermingled with blue, purple, and 
ſcarlet, wrought into the figure of cherubs 
with great art, Exod. xxvi. 1. From which 
the veil hanging over the door, certainly deſign- 
ed to be richer than the preceding, if there was 
any diſtinction between them, is deſcribed as 
formed of the ſame materials, but the figures 
made of needle-wwork, verſe 36, a very different 
word from that uſed in the firſt verſe, which 
is a general term uſed to point out ſome new 
ingenious invention in any art *, and conſe- 
quently may as well relate to the art of weaving 
as any other. 4 

80 I find R. Solomon, and Aben Eſra, un- 
derſtood the word, in the firſt verſe, to refer to 
weaving thoſe figures in the curtains of the 
tabernacle, but on different grounds, I believe, 
from that I have propoſed, namely, the autho- 
rity of their old writers. I deduce it, from the 
wonted ſuperior richneſs of the veil of tbe 


2 Chron: 26. 1 5. 2 Vide Buxtorſi Epit. Rad. 
Hebr. p. 308. 


Vor. IV. G 8 door 
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Miſcellaneous Matters. 
dooy-way to the other hangings of an apart- 


ment. 

It may not be amiſs to add, that the word 
which we tranſlate to weave, ſignifies inter- 
weaving any flender ſubſtances together, in 
ſuch a manner as to make any firm texture, 
and therefore expreſſes the making wicker- 
work, as well as fine linen: ſo we find the 
word e (arag) is uſed in the ſenſe of mak- 
ing wicker-work, If. xix. , where our tranſ- 
lators render it ** they that weave net- works, 
and in the margin © white-works.” Cer- 
tainly %%% may be catched by wicker-work 
as well as by nets, and ſomething of that 
kind appears in the Præneſtine Moſaic pavement 
which Dr. Shaw has given us. Reeds, he 
obſerves *, are now commonly made uſe of; 
thoſe toils Iſaiah ſpeaks of, might be deſcribed 
as made of wicker-work, which was white 
from the peeling the twigs made uſe of, pro- 
bably to mark out the frequent magnificence 
of the A of that time, in their fiſh- 
ing. For the ſame reaſon he ſpeaks of their 
uſing flax of different colours, (for that is ſup- 
pr to be the meaning of the words tranſ- 

ted fine flax,) and which muſt be imagined 


to have been for pomp and ſplendor, more 


than for uſe. 
After all, the needle- work of the Scriptures 
might ſometimes differ very much from what 


we call embroidery : it is certain that the Per- 


P. 424, 4to. edit. 


3 fans, 
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frans, if we may believe Sir John Cardin, 
have a kind of needle-work very diticrent. 
The account he gives of it, in ſhort, is as 
follows: Their taylors certainly excel ours in 
their ſewing. They make carpets, cuſhions, veils 
for doors, and other pieces of furniture of felt, in 
Mqſaic work, which repreſents juſt what they 


pleaſe. This is done, fo neatly, that a man might 


Suppoſe the figures were painted, mſtead of 


being a kind of inlaid work. Look as chſe as 
you will, the joinings cannot be ſeen *. 

This Perſian kind of needle-work ſome- 
what reſembles our old tapeſtry, which, in- 
ſtead of being woven, was made of many pieces 
of different colours ſewed together, but by no 
means joined together with Per/ian dexterity. 
Whether the need/e-wwork on both fides, which 
the mother of Siſera ſuppoſed * would become 
a prey to her ſon, was needle-work of this 
kind, the curious may conſider : certainly we 
ſhould never think of deſcribing our common 
embroidery, by it's beauty on both ſides. 

If this account of the ſudden, and, to a 
by-ſtander, unexpected cutting off his work 
by the weaver of a carpet, or ſome ſuch curious 
kind of workmanſhip, ſhould not be admitted; 
yet Niebuhr will be allowed, I preſume, to 
have clearly illuſtrated what is ſaid concerning 
a ſhepherd's tent in the ſame verſe. 

For, in his deſcription of Arabia, he men- 
tions a circumſtance relating to the Bedouin 


* Voy. tome 2, p. 85. Judges 5. 
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Arabs, which is very amuſing to the imagina- 
tion, and ſerves to give great energy to that 


other ſimile made uſe of by Hezekiah, in the 
hymn he is ſuppoſed to have compoſed, relat- 


ing to his dangerous illneſs and ſubſequent 


recovery. 


In the well-watered parts of the country 
* between the Euphrates and the Tigris, there 
* are ſtill ſeveral tribes who ſupport them- 
« ſelves by their horſes, their buffaloes, their 
« cows, and by agriculture, occupations that 
ac the Arabs of the more noble families judge 
% below them to follow. The principal tribes 
* are named Ahhl el Abaar, the others Mocœ- 
« din. Theſe Mocedin tribes are of a mid- 
« 'dle rank, between true Arabs and pea- 
1 ſants. They remove their pitiful habitations 
« from country to country, according as they 
% want lands to till, or paſturage ; it is for 
« this reaſon we ſometimes find whole villages, 
« in a place where, the day before, there was not 
« a fingle but 

The oppoſite to this is what Hezekiah re- 
fers to: he felt juſt ſuch ſenſations as a man 


would do, that ſaw a large encampment of 


Arabs, ſurrounded with people, and flocks and 
herds, one day ; and the next, nothing but an 
aninhabited deſert. 

Mine age, or, as others tranſlate it, my ba- 


' bitation, or, perhaps, the word may rather ſig- 


II. 38. 12. P. 336. 


nify 
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nify the people of my generation, the people 
about me, and with whom I have been con- 
nected, are gone, and diſappear from my eyes ; 
I am juſt in the ſituation of one that ſaw, a few 
days ago, the tent of an Arab ſheik, ſurrounded 
by a multitude of tents or huts of his attend- 
ants, with flocks and herds, but who, on a ſud- 
den, and very unexpectedly, decamping with all 
his people and poſſeſſions, leaves a dreary ſoli- 
tude behind him. Thus, inſtead of a long train 
of officers and attendants, marching in great 
pomp about Hezekiah, and crowds of people 
paying him royal honours as he paſſed along 
all was reduced to the ſolitude of a ſick cham- 
ber, which, though occupied by royalty, could 
admit only a very few unceremonious attend- 
ants, waiting upon him with E ſilence, on 
account of the extremity of his illneſs My 
company about me is diſperſed, and filence ſure 
rounds me, fo that I am like a lonely place in the 
deſert, where a little before the tent of an Arab 
ſhetk was pitched, ſurrounded by his people and 
cattle, Such, I apprehend, is the lively mean - 


ing of Hezekiah. 


O BSERVATION CCXIV, 


Though it ſhould be admitted, that the 


12th chapter of Iſaiah was not compoſed as an. 
hymn of thankſgiving, for the deliverance of 


Iſrael, on ſome particular occafion, from the 


hands of their enemies, by means of a copious 
= Gg 3 fall 
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fall of rain that filled their exhauſted reſervoirs 
of water, by which means they were enabled 
to hold out, and their enemies were obliged to 
give over beſieging them, and to retire with 
diſgrace; yet it muſt, I think, be allowed, 
that, under that image, the copious pouring out 
of the influences of the ſpirit of God on men, 
at the coming of the Meſſiah, is ſketched out, 
and it ſeems requiſite to attend to this repre- 
ſentation, in order to enter into all the energy 
and livelineſs of this paſſage of the prophet. 
We meet with ſuch events ſometimes in 
hiſtory, and among the Jews too. So Joſe- 
phus informs us, that the rain which fell, m 
one night, was ſo abundant as ſoon to fill the 
ciſterns at Maſada, where 2 undreds of the 
partizans of Herod were beſieged, abo by that 
means were enabled to maintain their poſt, though 
they were before juſt ready to quit it for want of 
water, | 
With what joy muſt theſe Herodians have 
drawn water out of their wells and ciſterns, in 
the morning after this copious rain, the prelude 
of others ſoon to follow ! for it ſeems to have 
been the firſt rain, at leaſt of any conſideration, 
that had fallen that autumn. They might, 
without impropriety, call them the wells of ſal- 
vation, for they were the means, through the 


Antiq. lib, 14, cap. 14, $6, p. 728, edit. Hav. 
This rain muſt have been very copious, and may ſerve to 
confirm an obſervation in a former volume (obſ. , of 
ch. 1.) relating to the very heavy rains that fall in the Eaſt 
in the night. See alſo obſ, 17, of the ſame chapter. 


interpoſition 
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interpoſition of Providence, of ſaving them out 
of the hands of their enemies. Jonathan, the 
ſon of King Saul, is ſaid to have wrought 
a great ſalvation for Iſrael, 1 Sam. xiv. 45: 
and as he was the inſtrument made uſe of b 
God to effect that ſalvation ; ſo the wells, or 
ciſterns, of Maſſada were the inſtruments that 
effected the ſalvation of the adherents of Herod 
at that time. 

I do not however ſuppoſe this 12th of Iſaiah 
was compoſed originally by the prophet, with 
the deſign of celebrating an event of his time, 
ſimilar to that at Maſſada for he begins it 
with theſe words, And in that day thou 
ſhalt ſay,” plainly referring to the preceding 
chapter, which relates to the times of the Meſ- 
fiah. But he makes uſe of the deſcription, of 
a thankſgiving for ſuch deliverance, to point 
out the conſolatory effects of the pouring out 
the inſtructions of the ſpirit of inſpiration in 
the time of the Meſſiah, in the moſt copious 
manner, after a long ſuſpenſion of that mercy, 
under which numbers of them, we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, were ready to fink, and to 
deſert the cauſe in which they had been engag- 
55 ſince we find, that 2 at the time the 89th 

ſalm was compoſed, be fo r 
the ſlowneſs of Ze foe of God's _—_ 
The deſcribing then the joy for receiving theſe 
influences, which are ſo often compared in holy 
writ to water, and to rain in particular, by the 


See ver. 50, 51. b 
r rejoicing 
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rejoicing of thoſe that were delivered from a 
very painful, and even diſtreſſing fituation, 
by the ſudden filling their reſervoirs by plenti- 
ful ſhowers, was an image natural enough, 
and certainly very lively, and as ſuch made uſe 
of by the prophet, 


OBSERVATION CCXV. 


L leave it to phyſicians and naturaliſts to de- 
termine, with minute exactneſs, what effect 
extreme hunger produces on the body, particu- 
larly as to colour, It is ſufficient for me to 
remark, that the modern inhabitants of the Eaſt 
ſuppoſe it occaſions an approach to b/achneſs, 
as the ancient Jews alſo did. 

Her Nazarites,” ſays the prophet, com- 
plaining of the dreadful want of food, juſt be- 
fore Jeruſalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
„ her Nazarites were purer than ſnow, they 
% were whiter than milk, they were more 
% ruddy in body than rnbies, their poliſhing 
« was of ſapphire. Their viſage is 6/acker 
„ than a coal: they are not known in the 
*« ſtreets : their ſkin cleaveth to their bones; 
it is withered, it is become like a ſtick, 1 
Lam. iv. 7, 8. 

The like is faid, ch. v. 10. Our Akin 
« as black like an oven, becauſe of the ter- 
« rible famine.” © 

The ſame We of it's effects ſtill 
obtains in thoſe countries. So Sir John r* 
2 2 in 
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din tells us, that the common people of 
Perſia, to expreſs the ſufferings of Hoſſein, a 
grandſon of their prophet Mohammed, and 
one of their moſt illuſtrious ſaints, who fled 


into the deſerts before his victorious enemies, 


that purſued him ten days together, and at 
length overtook him, ready to die with heat, 
thirſt, and fatigue, and flew him with a mul- 
titude of wounds, in memory of which they 
annually obſerve ten days with great ſolemnity ; 
I fay, he tells us, that the common people then, 
to expreſs what he ſuffered, appear entirel 
naked, excepting the parts modeſty requires to h 
covered, and blackened all over; while others. 
are ſtained with blood; others run about the 
ſtreets, beating two flint-ſtones againſt each other, 
their tongues hanging out of their mouths like 
people quite exhauſted, and behaving like perſons in 
deſpair, crying with all their might, Hoſſem, &c. 

hoſe that coloured tbemſelves black, intended 
to repreſent the extremity of thirſt and heat which 
Hofſem had ſuffered, which was fo great, they 
fay, that he turned black, and his tongue fivelled 
out of bis mouth. Thoſe that were covered with 
blood, intended to repreſent his being ſo terribly 
wounded, as that all his blood had el from his 
veins before he died. 

Here we ſee thirſt, want of food, and fatigue, 
are ſuppoſed to make an human body look 
black, They are now ſuppoſed to do ſa; as 


Voy. tome 3, p. 173. 


they 
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they were ſuppoſed anciently to have that 
effect. 


OBSERVATION CCEVI. 


Odd ſpeculations have been founded on 
the original expreſſion, in Ezra iv. 14, and 
publiſhed by commentators to the world; 
which expreſſion informs uss, that thoſe that 
diſcouraged the rebuilding the Temple at Je- 
ruſalem, and wrote to an ancient Perfian king 
on that ſubject, were ſalted with the ſalt of his 

alace. | 

„ Some have ſuppoſed the words refer to their 
receiving a ſtipend from the king of Perſia, 
which was wont to be paid in falt *; others 
ſappole it expreſſes an acknowledgment that 
they were preſerved by that king's protection, 
as fleſh is preſerved by falt*®. And many 
pieces of collateral learning are introduced to 
embelliſh theſe concerts. 


It is ſufficient, to put an end to all theſe 


conjectures, to recite the words of a modern 


Perhan monarch, whoſe court Chardin attend- 
ed ſome time about buſineſs. Ring in a wrath 
againſt an officer, who had attempted to decerve 
him, he drew his ſabre, fell upon him, and hewed 
lim in pieces, at the feet of the Grand Vizir, who 


" See Biſhop Patrick on the place, | 
* SanCtius ap. Poli Syn. ; 
Tas 


———: m 
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was ſtanding (and whoſe favour the poor wretch 
courted by this deception). And looking fix- 
edly upon him, and the other great lords that 


ftood on each fide of bim, he ſaid, with a tone of 


inaignation, I have then ſuch ungrateful ſer- 
« wants and traitors as theſe to eat my ſalt. 
« Look on _— it ſhall cut off all theſe 
ce perfidious heads.” Tome iii. p. 149. 

The Perſian great men do not receive their 
falaries, it is well known, in falt; and the 
officer that was killed was under the imme- 
diate protection of the Grand Vizir, not the 

rince : our Engliſh verſion has given then 
the ſenſe, though it has not literally tranſlated 
the paſſage. It means the ſame thing as eat- 
ing one's bread ſignifies here in the Weſt, but, 
perhaps, with a particular energy. 

I beg leave to introduce one remark here, 
of a very different nature, that we may learn 
from this ſtory, that Samuel's hewing Agag in 
Pieces, though ſo abhorrent from our cuſtoms, 
differs very little, in many reſpects, from this 
Perſian execution. Samuel was a perſon of 
bigh diſtinction in Iſrael, he had been their 
judge, or their ſupreme governor under God; 
he was a prophet too; and we are ready to 
think his /acred hands ſhould not have been 
employed in the actual ſhedding of blood. 
How ſtrange would it be in our eyes, if we 
ſhould ſee one of our kings cutting off the 
head of a traitor with his own hands ; or an 


I Sam, 15. 33. 
archbiſhop 
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archbiſhop of Canterbury ſtabbing a foreign 
captived prince! But different countries have 
very different uſages. Soliman king of Perſia, 
who hewed this unfaithful officer in . pieces, 


reigned over a much larger and richer country 


than Judza, and at the fame time was conſi- 
dered by his ſubjects as ſacred a perſon as 
Samuel : ſuppoſed to be deſcended from their 
prophet Mohammed, to reign by a divine conſti- 
tution, and to be poſſeſſed, we are aſſured by 
this writer in another place, of a kind of pro- 
phetic penetration and authority. + 

I have faid, it appears to ſignify the ſame 
thing as eating one's bread in the Weſt, but, 
probably, with ſome particular kind of energy, 
marking out not merely the obligations of gra- 
titude, 10 the /tri&eſt ties of fidelity. 

For as the letter was wrote not only by ſome 
of the great officers on the weſtern fide of the 
Euphrates, but in the name of the ſeveral 
colonies of people that had been tranſplanted 
thither, the Dicaites, the Apharſathchites, the 
Tarpelites, &c, ver. 9, 10, it is not to be ſup- 
_ theſe tribes of people all received their 
ood from the palace, or a ſtipend for their 
fupport, but with great adulation they might 
pretend, they conſidered themſelves as held 
under as ſtrong engagements of fidelity to the 
kings of Perſia, as if they had eaten /a/t in his 
palace. The following ſtory from d'Herbelot 
will explain this, if the views of theſe ancient 
Perfians may be ſuppoſed to correſpond with 


Facoub 
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Facoub ben Laith, the founder of a dynaſty 
of Perſian princes called the Sgfarides, riſing, 
like many others of the anceſtors of the princes 
of the Eaſt, from a very low ſtate to royal 
power, being, in his firſt ſetting out in the uſe 
of arms, no better than a free-booter or rob- 
ber, is yet ſaid to have maintained ſome regard 
to decency in his depredations, and never to 
have entirely ſtripped thoſe that he robbed, 
always leaving them ſomething to ſoften their 
affliction, | 

Among other exploits that are recorded of 


him, he is ſaid 7 have broken into the palace of 


the prince of that country, and having collacted 


a very large booty, which he was on the point of 


carrying away, he found his foot kicked ſomething, 
which made him ſtumble. He imagined it might 
be ſomething of value, and putting it to his mouth, 
the better to diſtinguiſh what it was, his tongue 
foon informed him it was a lump of ſalt. Upon 
this, according to the morality, or rather ſuper- 
ſtition of the country, where the people confidered 
ſalt as a ſymbol and pledge of hoſpitality, he 
was ſo touched, that he left all his booty, retir- 
ing without taking away any thing with him. 
The next morning, the riſque they had run of 
loſing many valuable things, being perceived, 
great was the ſurpriſe, and ſtrict the enquiry 
what ſhould be the occaſion of their being left. 
At length Jacob was found to be the perſon con- 
cerned, who having given an account, very ſin- 
cerely, of the whole tranſaction to the prince, 


he gained his efteem ſo effettually, that it might 
e 
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be ſaid, with truth, that it was his regard for 
falt, that laid the foundation of his after fortune. 
The prince employing him as a man of courage 
and genius in many enterpriſes, and finding him 


ſucceſsful in all of them, he raiſed him, by little 


and little, to the chief poſts among his troops, fo 


that at that prince's death, he found himſelf 


poſſeſſed of the command in chief, and had ſuch 
mntereſt in their affettions, that they preferred his 
intereſis to thoſe of the children of the deceaſed 
prince, and he became abſolute maſter of that 
province, from whence he afterwards ſpread bis 
conqueſts far and wide. 

When then the Apharſathchites, the Tarpel- 
ites, and the other tranſplanted tribes told Ar- 
taxerxes, the Perſian monarch, that they were 
ſalted with —_— of his palace, it ſhould ſeem, 
according to theſe things, to mean, that they 
conſidered themſelves as eating his bread, on 
account of being put and continued in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a conſiderable part of the Jewiſh coun- 
try, by him and his predeceſſors; and that 
their engagements of fidelity to him were in- 
deed as ſtrong, as if they had eaten /a/t in bis 
palace. 


OBSERVATION CCXVII. 


There is ſo much reſemblance between an 
expreſſion of furpriſe, made uſe of by the 


Bibl. Orient, p. 466. 
Turks, 
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Turks, upon an exhibition of the military 
kind among them by the Baron de Tott, and 
ſome words of Balaam recorded in the book of 
Numbers, that I thought it might be worth 
while to take notice of it. 

When the Baron de Tott was endeavouring 
to make them better gunners, for want of which 
they ſuffered ſuch great loſſes in the war with 
the Ruſſians, which terminated in 1774, he 
was forced by them, very contrary to his wiſh, 
to fire a cannon at a certain mark. Upon re- 
doubled ſolicitations, he was prevailed on to 
point the piece, and was not leſs ſurpriſed than 
thoſe around him, to ſee the bullet hit the 
piquet, in the center of the butt. The cry 
machalla reſounded on all ſides '. 

At the bottom of the page is this note : 
Machalla (What God has done !) An expreſ- 
ſion of the greateſt admiration. 

This reminds one of an expreſſion of Balaam, 
Numb. xxiii. 22, 23. God brought them 
* out of AÆgypt; he hath as it were the 
* ſtrength of an unicorn. Surely there is no 
* enchantment againſt Jacob, neither is there 
* any divination againſt Iſrael : according to 
this time it ſhall be ſaid of Jacob, and of 
* Iſrael, What hath God wrought !” 

Theſe words may be underſtood to be 
expreſſive of devotion as well as ſurpriſe ; but 
a word of this import appears to be uſed 
now in the Eaſt merely to ſignify ſurpriſe, 


* Mem. vol, 2, part 3, p. 96. 
and 
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and nothing more, probably, was meant by 


Balaam, 


OBSERVATTON CCXVIII. 


According to the book of Tobit, the Jews 


of the ten tribes, that were carried away into 


captivity, were frequently ſlain, without juſt 
cauſe, by Sennacherib, out of reſentment for 
his bad ſucceſs againſt Jeruſalem, in the time 
of Hezekiah ; and alſo afterwards by his ſon 
and ſucceſſor. Theſe ſlaughtered Jews, among 
his other good works, Tobit buried, and by 
that means expoſed himſelf to great danger of 
being put to death. 

The account is given us in the firſt and ſe- 
cond chapters of that book, and contains, in 
other words, the following particulars :—That 
the poor Jews of the captivity were frequently 
put to death arbitrarily—That their ſlaughter- 
ed bodies were oftentimes left unburied—That 
they were left on the outſide of the town, 
near the walls of Nineveh ; or left hanging 
upon the walls : for a different reading renders 
the account ſomewhat uncertain '—That the 

rince ſometimes enquired after the dead bodies 
— That Tobit being complained of for bury- 
ing them, he was ſought for to be put to death 
for that reaſon—And that they were ſometimes 


e The Vatican copy reading, emiow v rei, Nirνν] the 
Alexandrine, according to Lambert Bos, «rs v r 8g Niveuns 
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put to death in private, and afterward expoſed 
o public view. 

Theſe modes of procedure are very abhor- 
rent from our apprehentions of government, 
but quite anſwerable to what is to this day 
practiſed in the deſpotic countries of the Eaſt, 


which affords us a clear comment on theſe 


paſſages of the book of Tobit. 

We are told, in this ancient Jewiſh book, 
that Tobit's ſon came and told his father, that 
one of their nation was ſtrangled, and was caſt 
out in the market- place”, His being caſt into 
a place of public view, after he was ſtrangled, 
ſeems to intimate that he was put to death in 
private, and afterwards expoſed. 

3 in his deſcription of Arabia, p. 11, 
gives juſt ſuch an account of what happened 
at t Bajs 'a*, a few days before his arrival there. 
In that city, he tells us, 4 2 rich merchant, 
who had been received into the powerful body of 
the Tanizaries, and had been at Mecca as a pil- 
Trim, but who lived in enmity with the governor, 
WAS ſtrangled privately a /ztle before Niebubr”s 
arrival there, and his dead body thrown into the 
public market-place. 

Their executions are at other times public, 
and then commonly without their cities. It 
leems to have been fo anciently, and 1t is 
to this circumſtance, I ſhould ſuppoſe, the 
Plalmiſt refers, when he fays, (PL. Ixxix. 2, 3,) 
Ch. 2. 3. Or Buſlorah, as we commonly call it. 


* As appears by both Dr. Shaw, and Pitts's account of 
giers. 


Vol. IV. „ « The 
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The dead bodies of thy ſervants have they 


e given to be meat unto the fowls of the 
“ heaven, the fleſh of thy ſaints unto the beaſts 
« of the earth. Their blood have they ſhed 
C like water round about Jeruſalem : and there 
« was none to bury them.” 

It is to theſe executions without the walls 
that, probably, the author of this book of 
Tobit refers, when he ſays, And if I aw 
„ any of my nation dead, or caſt about the 
© walls of Nineveh, I buried him.” The 
word in the Greek, according to ſome copies, 
is orig, behind, the walls of Nineveh. So the 
margin tells you it may be tranſlated: it is, 
indeed, the proper meaning of the word. Dif- 
ferent words are made uſe of to expreſs lying 
about without the walls of the city, according 
to the view in which we ſpeak of them. The 
people of Tyre, who lived at a diſtance from 
Jeruſalem, when they brought their merchan- 
diſe to this laſt-mentioned city, but were not 
permitted to enter it, are ſaid to have lodged 
about, or rather, according to the marginal 
tranſlation, before the wall, Neh. xiii. 20, 21. 
But if this lodging without the walls of Jeruſa- 
lem was lodging before the wall, with reſpect 


to ſtrangers that lived in other towns, it was 


behind the wall with reſpect to thoſe in Jeruſa- 
lem. Thus, in a /acred ſong, the hero of the 
piece is ſaid by the lady, who is ſuppoſed to 
have been in a pleaſure-houſe, or arbour, in a 


* Azwah ru 76x85 is the tranſlation of the Septuagint. 
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garden, to have ſtood behind the wall”, ſhewing 


himſelf through the lattice. 

If the reading of the Vatican copy behind 
the walls of Nineveh) be right, Tobit appears 
to refer to the ſcene of Eaſtern executions, 
which is without the walls, and where after- 
wards the dead bodies were left unburied ; if 
the Alexandrine (eri, upon the walls) then he 
muſt refer to the Eaſtern manner of ſometimes 
executing criminals on the walls of their cities, 
either by hanging them from thence by ropes, 
or on hooks faſtened in the wall *. 

I ſhould think the firſt m9? natural, as it 
muſt have been much more difficult for Tobit 
to have taken the bodies of his countrymen 
from the walls, in order to inter them ; than 
when left dead on the ground, after havin 
had a cord twiſted about their necks till they 
were dead, in which manner people are now 
often ſtrangled in the Eaſt. | 

But in what place ſoever they loſt their 
lives, it was, and is 7w underſtood to be 
highly criminal to þury then without permiſſion. 
It is with us, in ſome caſes, criminal, but not 
ſo univerſally as in thoſe countries of ſlavery. 
and cruelty. So Windus, in his account of 
Commodore Stewart's journey to Mequinez, 
aſſures us, as to thoſe that are toſſed by order 
of the emperor of Morocco, by which their 
necks are frequently broke, but who ſome- 


Where the Septuagint renders it, ewwow Tv To x8 npwr. 
Oft both which modes of puniſhment Dr. Shaw has 
given an account, p. 253, 254. 


Hh 2 times 
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times eſcape with their lives, that ſuch an 
one “ mutt not ſtir a limb, if he is able, 
* while the emperor is in fight, under penalty 
*« of being toſſed again, but is forced to lie as 
* if he were dead, which if he ſhould really 
be, nobody dares bury the body till the em- 
*« peror has given orders for it '.” Again, 
8 of a man ſawn in two, p. 157, 158, 

informs us, his body“ muſt have remained 
* to have been eaten by the dogs, if the em- 
„ peror had not pardoned him: an extrava- 
* gant-cuſtom, to pardon a man after he is 
dead; but unleſs he does ſo, nobody dares 
n bury the body.” 

The like ſeverity, according to this old 
Jewiſh writer, was practiſed at Nineveh, in 
the time of King Sennacherib : the ſuppoſing 
this was their way of proceeding, explains the 


nature of the complaint made to this prince 


concerning Tobit, by one of the Ninevites; 
and owe how natural it was, that he ſhould 
be ſought for 79 be put to death, and ſhould 
withdraw for jear, though he was a perſon of 


ſome conſideration : the 3 that have been 


executed for real or pretended crimes not being 
to be buried without leave. 

The emperor of Morocco not unfrequently 
pardons one he has put to death, upon which 
he is to be buried; which illuſtrates what is 


meant by the bodies being ſought for by the 


king, and which could not be found, as having 


. P. 92. 
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been buried by Tobr7. The king of Nineveh 


directing ſuch and ſuch to be put to death; 
or having perhaps ſlain them, like this mo- 


dern African prince, with his own hand, after 
ſome pauſe ordered them to be buried, when 
they were found to have been beforchand 
taken away, and interred, which, it muſt be 


ſuppoſed, muſt have been extremely diſpleaſ- 


ing to ſo haughty and irritated a prince as. 
Sennacherib is repreſented to have been. 


The ſuppoſition of the book of Tobit, that 


many of the Jewiſh captives at Nineveh were 
lain arbitrarily by Sennacherib, and merely 
becauſe he was in an ill- humour, was an ex- 
ertion of power frequently practiſed by Mu- 
ley Iſhmael of Morocco; ſo ſimilar are the 
effects of ancient and modern deſpotiſm in 
the Eaſt and the South. 


OBSERVATION CCXIX. 


Sir John Chardin deſcribes the Perſians as 


ſometimes tranſporting their wine in buck or 
goat-ſeins, which are pitched: and when the 


ſein is good the wine is not at all injured, nor 


loſtes of the pitch . At other times tbey ſend 
it in bottles, whoſe mouths are ſtopped with cot- 
ton, upon which melted wax is poured, fo 0s 
euite to exclude the air. They pack them up 


Tome 2, p. 67. 
Ih 3 pn 
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in cheſts in ſtrau, ten ſmall bottles in each, 


ſending the celebrated wine of Chiras thus 


through all the kingdom, into the Indies, ana 
even to China and Japan. 

In the ſame paragraph he tells us, they 
make ro/e-water to tranſport to the Indies, 
and other things which he mentions, very 
good, and which will keep long, which are 
ſent thither in Sortlec, which may hold about 
two pounds weight each, and are ſent thither 
in cheſts, Theſe bottles are apparently ſtop- 
ped with wax, like thoſe of wine, though he 
doth not ſay ſo in expreſs terms. Haſſelquiſt, 
however, I remember, ſpeaking of the ro/e- 
water of Agypt, which is ſo much praiſed for 
it's fragrancy, tells us, that“ an incredible 
25 nan is diſtilled yearly at Fajhum, and 
e ſold in Ægypt, being exported to other coun- 
* tries. An apothecary, who kept a ſhop in 
te the ſtreet of the Franks, bought yearly 
* 1500 Ib. (about 180 gallons) which he 
* cauſed to be brought to the city in cop- 
« per veſſels, lined with wax, felling it to 
« great profit at Cairo. The Eaſtern people 
«* uſe the water in a luxurious manner, ſprink- 
* ling it on the hands, face, head, and clothes 
« of thoſe they mean to honour *,” 

The term /ned does not ſeem to be a word 


* Theſe ſmall bottles hold, according to him, four pints 
and an half, (equal to nine Engliſh pints ;) ſome are ſo large 
as to hold five of the ſmaller ſort, made of thick glaſs, and 
wickered to prevent their breaking. Tome 3, p. 145- 


P. 249. 
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choſen with accuracy here, however it is evi- 
dent wax was the ſubſtance made uſe of to 
preſerve this precious perfume from evapo- 
rating, or ſuffering any diminution as to the 
richneſs of it's odour. 
As to the ancient Romans, they were wont 
moſt certainly to uſe prtch to ſecure their wine 
veſſels, as we learn from Horace *, whoſe 
editors have ſhown that it was according to 
one of the precepts of Cato. However, though 
pitch, and other matters of a groſſer kind, 
might be uſed to cloſe up their wine veſſels, 
thoſe that held their perfumes were doubtleſs 
cloſed with wax, or ſome ſuch neat cement, 
ſince they were ſmall, and made of alabaſter, 
and other precious materials, which would by 
no means have agreed with ſuch a coarſe mat- 
ter as pitch. | 
To cloſe this obſervation, and bring it to 
the point I have in view, I would obſerve, 
that Propertius calls the opening a wine-veſ- 
ſel, by breaking the cement that ſecured it, 
breaking the veſſel : 


Cur ventos non ipſe rogis, ingrate, petiſti ? 
Cur nardo flammæ non oluere mez ? 
. Hoc etiam grave erat, nulla mercede hyacinthos 
Injicere, * fratto buſta piare cado. 
a Lib. iv. El. 7, v. 31, &c. 


It cannot be ſuppoſed that Propertius meant, 
the earthen veſſel ſhould have itſelf been ſhiver- 


* Carm, lib. 3, Od. 8, v. 9, 10, 11, 12, ed. Delph. 
Hh 4 ed 
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ed into pieces, but only that it's Hoppe ſliould 
be taken out, to do which jt was neceſſary to 
break the cement. For, according to Tibullis, 
a contemporary Roman poet, the wine uſed 
on thoſe occaſions was wont to be /prin4/ed on 
the bones, not poured like an i//-41ree7ed tor- 
rent upon them, by breaking the earthen veſ- 
fel itſelf, 


Pars quz ſola mei ſuperabit be. aſſa 
Incintz nigra candida fart egant: 

Et primum anneſe ſpargant callecta lyen, 
Mox etiam niveo fundere tate parent; 

Poſt hæc carbaſcis humorem tollere velis, 
Atque in marmorea ponere ccd domo. 


Lib. iii. E.. . 17; Ss 


Agrecably to this mode of expreſſion, I 
reſume, we are to underſtand that paſſage 
of St. Mark, in which he mentions a d- 
man's bringing an alabaſter box of ointment of 
Hibenard, (or liquid naru, according to the 
margin, very preetons ; ad he brake "the box, 

amd poured it on his head. Oh. xiv. 3 
Commentators have been 3 how to 
underſtand this: it ſeemed not only a piece of 
vain profufion to break an 4/465ter box in 
pieces; but diſagreeable to have. the ſhivers 
tumbling about the head of our Lord; on the 
other hand, the word tranſlated ale ſeems 
to ſignify. ſomething. ditterent from the mere 
ſhaking the veſſel, to render it more liquid. 
But fe underſtand it of the breaking the 
cement, with which it was more cloſely ſtop- 
_ that circumſtance appears natutal, N 
ſuch 
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fuch* an explanation will be juſtified by the 
phraſeology of Propertius, a writer of the /ame 
age. 

I will only add, that it appears, from a 
paſſage in the Septuagint, that it was not 
uſual to break veſſels of alabaſter, when they 
made uſe of the perfume in them, for they 
underſtand. 2 Kings xxi. 13. of ſuch a veſſel, 
rendering what we tranſlate, * I will wipe 
% Jeruſalem, as a man wipeth a diſh, wiping 
it, and turning it upſide down,” after this 
manner, I will unanoint Jeruſalem“ (if I 
may uſe ſuch a term, that is, wipe away it's 
perfume,) © as an-alabaſter unanointed box is 
« unanointed, and is turned down on it's 


face, that is, I apprehend, as an alabaſter: 


box emptied of it's perfume is wiped out as 
clean as poſſible, and turned upſide down. 
This ſhows theſe Jewiſh tranſlators ſuppoſed 
theſe veſſels of perfume were not wont to be 


broken; but the cement that faſtened the cover 


muſt A been broken when they firſt made 
ule of a box. 

Horace ſuppoſes ſome al thoſe veſſels into 
which perfumes were put, were conſiderably 
verge: 
funde capacibus 
Unguenta de conchis . 


Carm. lib. ii. od. 7, v. 22, 2% 
ed. Delph. 


The ſame is ſuppoſed in the goſpel of Saint 


John, ch. xii. 3, where the quantity ſome 


alabaſter boxes would hold is ſuppoſed to be 
19 a pound 
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a pound weight of thoſe times, or ſomewhat 
more than twelve ounces of our avoirdupois 
weight. 

Liberal as one of the temper of Horace 
might be, we may believe he would not with 
to apply ſuch a quantity to every gueſt, and our 
Lord accordingly ſuppoſes, verſe 7, that this 
was more like a funeral unction, than that of 
an entertainment, even of the moſt generous 
kind. 
I will only add, that though a vaſe of a/a- 
baſter was made uſe of when our Lord was 
anointed, yet Horace uſes the term conchrs, 
which fignifies Hello, ſhells being, probably, 
the things firſt uſed for the putting up per- 
fumes, they being principally the produce of 
Arabia, and the Red-Sea, which waſhes the 
coaſts of that country, furniſhing the inhabi- 
tants of it with ſhells very capacious for that 
purpoſe, and ſufficiently convenient, as well 
as beautiful. 


OBSERVATION CCXX. 


Whatever ſenſe we put upon that circum- 
ſtance of the ſwearing of Abraham's ſervant, 
when he was to fetch a wife for Iſaac out of 
Meſopotamia— he putting his hand under his 
maſter's thigh,"it is, I think, by no means to be 
conſidered as a deception, owing to a defect in 
Abraham'seye-fight, but an intended ceremony, 
belonging to the ſolemnity of ſwearing. 


I ſhould hardly have made this 1 
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had not a learned and ingenious writer * ſeemed 
to ſuppoſe it was merely a deception ; his 
words are theſe, ** As the patriarchs ſo fre- 
* quently ratify their promiſes by an oath, 
« it may not be improper to obſerve, that 
«© the moſt ſolemn form was to raiſe the 
* hand, and ſwear by the name of God, 
« Gen. xiv. 22, xxl. 23, Abraham's ſer- 
* vant indeed puts his hand under his maſ- 
* ter's thigh when he ſwears; but this I 
*« ſhould ſuppoſe to ariſe from the eyes of the 
* patriarch being fo dim that he could not 
* diſtinguiſh, whether his ſervant raiſed his 
* hand according to the common form, it 
* being ſtated in the preceding verſe, * that 
« Abraham was old, and well ſtricken in 
20. Gen. XxX: | 

I cannot help exprefling my ſurpriſe at this 
interpretation: the Hebrew hiſtorian informs 
us, that when Jaac was ald, his eyes were ſo 
dim, that he could not ſee, Gen. xxvii. 1. 
The. fame is faid of Jacob, Gen. xlviii. 10. 
But not a word of this kind concerning Abra- 
ham: nor do all aged people looſe their eyn- 
ſight. There is no ſufficient ground then, on 
this account, to /uppsſe a deception. Far- 
ther, it was not the conſtruction that Abraham 
put on the tranſaction, ariſing from the im- 
perfection of his ſight; but what he previouſly 


The honourable Daines Barrington, Eſq. Archæo- 
logia, vol. 5, p. 125, note. The ſame paper furniſhes 
the materials for the two ſucceeding obſervations. 
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defired his ſervant to do: © Abraham faid 
« unto the eldeſt ſervant of his houſe, that 
c ruled over all that he had, Put /l pray 
* thee, thy hand under my thigh,” Gen. 
xxiv. 2. Jacob requeſted his fon Joſeph to 
do the like, ch. xlvii. 29. It was then in- 
tended, and defired by Abraham and Jacob, 
conſequently to be underſtood as a ceremony 
of ſwearing, in thoſe times, whether we un- 
derſtand it's true meaning, or not. 

Had the hiſtorian only faid, the patriarch 
defired his ſervant to ſwear, and that, in con- 
ſequence, he put his hand under Abraham's 
thigh, this writer's ſuppoſition would have 
been then 7admible : for the ſervant ap- 

rs to have been too religious a perſon, and 
too reſpectful to his maſter, to have treated 
him in this ſuppoſed ludicrous manner. The 
fame may certainly be ſaid of Joſeph. Both 
he then, and Abraham's ſervant, undoubtedly 
fware in the manner the patriarchs defired ; 
and which they would not have deſired, if it 
had not been thought proper in that age. 
Nor is it imaginable that they pretendedly 
lifted up their hands in ſwearing, in the 


manner -this gentleman ſuppoſes they ſhould 


have done, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, and that both the patriarchs ſhould be 
o unluckily deceived, as to think they did, 
when in truth they only lifted up their hands 
as high, and no higher, than 7herr thighs ; 
and if they had perceived the intended fraud, 
would they not have required them to per- 
form 
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form the ceremony, of lifting up their hands 
to heaven, in the proper manner ? However, 
the putting their hands under the thigh of 
each patriarch reſpectively, was what they 
themiclves required, The explanation then 
of this writer cannot be admitted, turn it 
which way you will. 

The pretent mode of ſwearing among the 
Mohammedan Arabs, that live in tents as tbe 
patriarchs did, according to de la Roque, is, by 
laying therr hands on the Koran : it ſeems they 
cauſe thoſe that ſwear #9 waſh their hands be- 
fore they give them the book ; they put their left 
hand underneath, and the right over it ; they 
make them fwear upon the truth of what that. 
book contains, and call God to witneſs they 
ſwear true, Whether, among the patriarchs, 
one hand was under, and the other upon the 
thigh, in like manner, is not certain. 

For it ſhould ſeem, that among the ancient 
Jews, if they lifted up one hand to heaven, 
the other was frequently placed in another 
fituation. When the fon of Shelomith curſed 
and blaſphemed, they that heard him, (that is, 
the witneſſes againſt him,) were directed to lay 
their hands upon his head, and then all Tjraelt 
were to ſtone him with ſtones. Lev. xxiv. 14. 
If in ſwearing then, in atteſtation of their 
having heard him, they lifted up one hand to 
heaven, the other, it ſhould ſeem, was laid on 
the head of the criminal. And thus the apo- 


© Voy. dans la Pal. p- 152. 
ITY cryphal 
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cryphal writer of the ſtory of Suſannah tells 


us, the wretched elders, that bore teſtimony 
againſt her, laid their hands upon her head, 
ver: 34. In theſe caſes, it ſhould ſeem, that 
one hand was ſtretched out towards heaven, 
calling God to witneſs the truth of what they 
teſtified ; the other hand laid on the accuſed 

rty's head. Abraham's ſervant then, and 
Joſeph, might ſwear, with one hand ſtretched 
out to heaven, the other under the thigh of 
the patriarchs. Or their manner of ſwearin 
might more nearly reſemble the preſent Arab 
mode. 

As the poſterity of the patriarchs are de- 
ſcribed as coming out. of their thigh, Gen. 
xIvi. 26, and Exod. i. 5, (fee the margin,) to 
which may be added Judg. viii. 3o, it has been 
ſuppoſed, this ceremony of putting the hand 
under the thigh, had ſome relation to their be- 
lieving the promiſe of God, to bleſs all the 
nations of the earth* by means of one that was 
to deſcend from Abraham, and from Jacob. 

To return to the preſent Arab mode of 
ſwearing : placing one hand under, and the 
other over a- book, ſuppoſed to contain in 
writing the ſure promiſes of God, fignifies th 
believed what they ſwore to be as true as thoſe 
declarations, calling God to witneſs. Now I 
would aſk, whether one hand under the thigh 
of the patriarch might not be ſwearing on the 
truth of an unwritten promiſe, relating to the 


poſterity of Abraham, which, in the language 


Gen. 12. 3, ch. 22, 18, 


of 
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of that country and age were conſidered as 
coming out of the thigh ; and if the other hand 
was lifted up to heaven, as calling God to 
witneſs that they ſpoke from the heart, whe- 
ther ſuch management would not be very 
agreeable to the preſent Arab mode of ſwear- 
ing, or, at leaſt, the Jewith form? 

Mr. Barrington's explanation, whatever may 
be thought of this which I have now pro- 
poſed, certainly cannot be juſt. 


OB$SERVAT 10 „ 


The veſſel that the Eaſtern women fre- 


quently make uſe of, for the purpoſe of carry 


ing water, is deſcribed as like our jars, and is, 
it ſeems, of earth. 

Biſhop Pococke, in his journey from Acre 
to Nazareth, obſerved a well, where oxen were 
drawing up water, from whence women carried 
water up an hill, in earthen jars, to water ſome 
plantations of tobacco. In the next page he 
mentions the ſame thing in general, and ſpeaks 
of their carrying the jars on their heads. There 
is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, this kind of veſſel was 
appropriated to the carrying water for the pur- 
poſes of agriculture, it might do equally well 
when they carried it for domeſtic uſes. 

Such ſeems to have been the ſort of veſſels 
in which the women of ancient times fetched 


water, for it is called a cad in the hiſtory of - 


Vol. 2, p. 61 and 62, 1 
ebecca, 
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Rebecca, Gen. xxiv. 14, &c; and I have elſe- 


where ſhown, that that word ſignifies a jar of 


conſiderable fize, in which they keep their 
corn, and in which, at leaſt ſometimes, they 
fetched their water. 

The honourable Mr. Barrington, in the fifth 
yolume of the Archzologia, p. 121, mentions, 
among the other cuſtoms of the patriarchs, 
the women's carrying water in pitchers on their 

oulders ; which minute circumſtance is mention - 
ed, becauſe the painters, in repreſenting ſubjetts 
From the patriarchal hiſtory, often offend again} 
the coſtumi. For the ſame reaſon, it may not 
be improper to obſerve, that the pitcher, or veſ- 


fel to receive the water, was probably compoſed 


of a {kin, or bladder, as Hagar carries the wa- 
ter in g vdæ roc, according to the Septuagint, 
though it is rendered in our verſion a bottle. 
The want of attention to what is called the 
coſtumi in painting, is undoubtedly a fault, 
and ſometimes truly ridiculous. But I am 
afraid a painter would not eſcape the cenſure 
of a rigid critic, if he ſhould follow this wri- 
ter's ideas, in drawing Rebecca at the well. A 
bladder is, I believe, never uſed by the Eaſtern 
people for carrying of water, nor would it be 
a proper veſlel for that purpoſe, as water eaſily 
paſſes through a bladder, and would waſte 
apace in that hot country. Hagar would be 
properly drawn with a /eather bottle on her 
ſhoulder, when ſhe was ſent away by Abraham 


* Obſ. vol. 1, p. 278, 279, and p. 365. 
into 


ch 
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into the Wilderneſs, for the Hebrew word 
ſeems to ſignify ſuch a veſſel, as well as the 
Greek term uſed by the Septuagint ; but it 
would be a tranſgreſſion of thoſe rules of ac- 
curacy Mr. Barrington would have obſerved, 
to draw Rebecca at the well with ſuch a veſ- 
ſel, for the original word ſignifies, it ſhould 
ſeem, an earthen jar, which ought to be placed 
ſomehow on her ſhoulder, or on her head, if 
we would explain ancient managements 9 
by modern cuſtoms, not a leather bottle, or 
a veſſel made of a ſkin, ſuch as was given 
Hagar. 

Inſtead of ſuch a veſſel, I have ſeen a pic- 
ture of Hagar's diſtreſs, when her ſon was 
ready to die with thirſt in the Wilderneſs, of 
no contemptible workmanſhip, with reſpect 
to the mechanical part, in which Iſhmael is re- 
preſented as laying his arm on an empty Virgi- 
nian gourd-ſhell, (an American water-veſlel,) 
and what was worſe, the landſcape was agree- 
ably verdant and flowery, and the expiring 
youth, of fourteen years old at leaſt, was re- 
preſented as a lovely ſmiling infant of about a 
year and half, perfectly unacquainted with 
thirſt, or any other want. 

Since the above was written, I have ob- 
ſerved a paſſage in Dr. Chandler's Travels in 
Aſia Minor, that confirms and illuſtrates the 
preceding account: The women, ſays the 


* Obſerv, vol. 1, p. 366. Gen. 17. 25, compared with 
ch. 21. 5. 


Vor. IV. : Ii Doctor, 
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Doctor, © reſort to the fountains by their 


% houſes, each with a large twwo-handled 
* earthen jar, on the back, or thrown over 
e the ſhoulder, for water 

This account of the jars made uſe of by the 
Greek women of the iſland Tenedos may, very 
naturally, be underſtood to be a modern, but 
accurate comment on what is ſaid concerning 
Rebecca's /etching water. 

The Eaſtern women, according to Dr. Po- 
cocke, ſometimes carry their jars upon their 
heads; but Rebecca's was carried on her 
ſhoulder. 

In ſuch a caſe, it ſhould ſeem, the jar is 
not to be ſuppoſed to have been placed upright 
on the — but held by one of the handles, 
with the hand, over the Sault, and ſuſpended 
in this manner on the back. Held, I ſhould 
imagine, by the right hand, over the left 
ſhoulder. Conſequently, when it was to be 
preſented to Abraham's ſervant, that he might 
drink out of it, it was to be gently moved 
over the left arm, and being ſuſpended by one 
hand, while the other, probably, was placed 
under the bottom of the jar, it was in that po- 
ſition, it ſhould ſeem, preſented to Abraham's 
ſervant, and his attendants, to drink out of. 
* She ſaid, Drink, my Lord: and ſhe haſted, 
« and let down her pitcher upon her hand, and 
“ gaye him drink.“ Ver. 18. 
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OBSERVATION CCXXII. 


Rebecca's covering herſelf with a veil, when 
Iſaac came to meet her, which is mentioned 
Gen. xxiv. 65, is to be conſidered, I appre- 
hend, rather as a part of the ceremomial belong- 
ing to the preſenting a bride to her intended 
huſband ; than an effect either of female de- 
cacy, or defire to appear in the mf attractiv 
form. 

It is impoſſible, ſays Mr. Barrington“, 
% however, that Rebecca's f£p:7p5y could have 
© been the ſame with Tamar's, for a vail co- 
« vering the face is ſtated to be pecuhar to 
& harlots ; I therefore rather underſtand that 
* Rebecca, upon ſeeing her deſtined huſband, 
lights off her camel to put on a clean habit, 
% and appear as ſmart as poſſible. As for 
“ raiſing a vail on approaching a man, it 
© muſt be remembered the had travelled with 
« Abraham's ſervant.” | 

Travelling before with Abraham's head ſer- 
vant, and his companions, for he had ſeveral 
men with him *, ſhe, doubtleſs, before Ifaac 
appeared, had obſerved all the decencies ancient 
Eaſtern modeſty required, as Mr. Barrington 
ſuppoſes : her covering herſelf then with a 
veil was not on that account. But neither 
was it, I ſhould imagine, the effect of female 
ſolicitude to ſet herſelf off to advantage, as 


Gen. 24. 32, 59. 
Mr. 


* Archzologia, vol. 5, p. 121. 
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Mr. Barrington rather humourouſly ſuppoſes. 


I ſhould imagine it moſt probable, that it was 
a part of the ceremonial of thoſe times, on 


ſuch occaſions. 


The Eaſtern brides are wont to be veiled in 
a particular manner, it ſhould ſeem, when pre- 
ſented to the bridegroom. Thoſe that give us 
an account of their cuſtoms, at ſuch times, 
take notice of their being veiled a// over. Dr. 
Ruſſell gives us this circumſtance in his ac- 
count of a Maronite wedding, which, he ſays, 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen of all the reſt, there 
being nothing materially different in the cere- 
monies of the different ſects *. | 

His mentioning her being veiled quite ver, 
ſeems to expreſs the veil being Iarger than 
uſual at ſuch time; as the colour, which, he 
tells us, is red*, is mentioned as different from 
that of common veils, 

The veil, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that Rebecca 
put on, was ſuch an one as was appropriate to 
ſuch a ſolemnity, and that ſhe was preſented 
to Iſaac, by her nurſe, and other female at- 
tendants, in form. 

I do not know that it is ſo inconſiſtent as 
this ingenious writer ſuppoſes, if we ſhould 


* Delſcript. of Aleppo, p. 126. ® PF. g 
3 One of the plates in the firſt volume of Niebuhr's V oy. 
en Arabie & en d'autres Pays circonvoiſins, is a repreſenta- 
tion of a nuptial proceſſion, where the bride is repreſented 
in this manner veiled all over, and attended by other wo- 
men in common veils, which do not prevent their eyes 
being teen. 
Red pauſe, p. 120. ; 
| believe 
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believe Tamar's veil was much the ſame as 
Rebecca's: both, it ſhould ſeem, differed from 
thoſe the Eaſtern women wear in common; 
but the going, in proceſſion, to meet a bride- 
groom, certainly was a ſufficient difterence 
from the fitting by the way ſide, unattended, 
and even quite alone, in ſuch a dreſs as was 
the wonted prelude to matrimonial tranſ- 
actions, 


OBsERVATION CCXXIII. 


Veſiments, or parts of dreſs, were certainly, 
in ancient times, preſented among other things 
to the great; but there is one article that 
comes under that deſcription now made uſe of 
in the Eaſt, that, probably, was never thought 
of two thouſand years ago—I mean /hauls. 

That /hauls are frequently made preſents of 
to the great, appears from Irwin's Travels u 
the Red-Sea, and through the Deſerts of Ægypt. 
In p. 60 he tells us, that they preſented a 
haul to the vizier of Tambo. In another place 
he obſerves, that the only finery worn by the 
great ſhaik of the Arabs in Upper Ægypt, was 
an orange-coloured ſhaul careleſsly thrown about 
his ſhoulders*. They, it ſeems, had preſent- 
ed him, according to a preceding page“, with 
two fine ſhauls. It is then a part of Eaſtern 


* 2 Kings 5. 26, 1 Kings 10. 25. 
P. 285. 5 
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magnificent dreſs, and given to the great by 


way of preſent. 


Nor was it what theſe Engliſh gentlemen 
fancied might be an agreeable preſent to 
them, but he elſewhere informs us, Baule 
were what ſome of them deſired might be 
given them by way of preſent. So the 
young ſhaik that convoyed them from Co/re ft 
the Nile, had a ſhaul given him, to which he 
had taken a hiking, beſides his proper pay, 
p. 187. So the avaricious and oppreſſive 
vizier of Ghinnah politely inſinuated, that a 
fhaul or two would be very acceptable to him, 
and accordingly, Irwin tells us, that having 
two fine ones belonging to his Turkiſh dreſs, 
which had ſtood him in one hundred dollars, 
theſe were preſented to the vizier, p. 189. 

Theſe ſhauls are made, it ſeems, of came!;- 
hair, or fine Caſhmirian wool, and are very 
valuable, according to a note on a paſſage of 
the Tales of Inatulla. 

J mention theſe ſhauls, and the materials of 
which they are made, in order to remove a 
difficulty that may ariſe in ſome minds, upon 
reading the account of the dreſs of John the 
Baptiſt, who was clothed in raiment made of 
camel's-hair, Matt. iii. 4, and Mark i. 6. 
Could the being dreſſed in camel's-hair ever 
be ſuppoſed to be a dreſs of mortification, or 
even of rural many, when ſhauls are made 


Vol N p. 205. 
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of that material, which are fo coſtly, and fo 
highly valued ? 

[ have touched upon this matter in a pre- 
ceding volume; but, as I think it may be 
explained more ſatisfactorily ſtill, I would take 
the liberty of reſuming the conſideration of it 
again, among theſe additional obſervations. 

The veſtments of the great, in the time of 
John Baptiſt, were purple and fine linen, Luke 
xvi. 19. The firſt precious on account of the 
dye, the other for it's fineneſs. But woollen 
garments were not highly eſteemed *, They 
did not well agree with that neatneſs, and 
freedom from ill ſcents, ſo much attended to 
in the Eaſt. Caſbmirian wool appears not to 
have been then known, or any wook drawn out 


to great fineneſs. The fame may be faid, I 


apprehend, of camels-hair. They had not 
learned to manufacture it, as is now done in 
the Eaſt, in a manner which renders what is 


made of it ſo valuable. Poſſibly the hair of 


the Fewiſb camels will not now admit of bein 


ſo manufactured; but if it might have been 


ſpun to that degree of finenels, it. certainly was 
not ſo managed in the time of our Lord, much 
leſs in earlier ages, fince we find no reference 
in the Scriptures to what ſuppoſes the manu- 
facturing of camels-hair, only in the caſe of 
the Baptiſt, whoſe raiment is evidently repre- 
ſented as mean, if not mortifying. What 


* Obſerv. on divers Paſſages of Scripture, vol. 2, p. 487» 
* dee Ezek. 44. 17, 18. 
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« went ye out for to ſee? A man clothed in 
« ſoft raiment? Behold, they that wear ſoft 
« clothing are in kings' houſes,” Matt. xi. 8. 
They that wear ault are ſuch as attend the 
houſes of kings and princes; the garments 
of John were of a very different kind, 

In ſhort, as our ſhepherds now pick up the 
wool the ſheep loſe from their backs, by means 
of the buſhes, or other accidents, which they 
ſpin into the coar/e/t yarn, and knit into ſtock- 
ings for their own wear; ſo it is ſufficiently 
apparent, that the inhabitants of the Jewiſh 
deſerts, where John reſided, made a very coarſe 
ſtuff of the hair that came off their camels, 
for their own immediate uſe, which dreſs John 
adopted when he lived among thoſe poor 
people. 


So we find the Tartars of our time manu- 


facture their camels-hair into a kind of elt, 


with which they cover thoſe flight frames of 
wood-work, which, ſo covered, form the ha- 
bitations in which they live; but the way of 
life of thoſe people is looked upon as the re- 
verſe of what is eaſy and pompous ', 


OBSERVATION CCXXIV. 


Among many matters in the Old Teſta- 
ment, which the licentious wit of Monſieur 
Voltaire has made the ſubject of improper 


Baron de Tott's Mem, part 2, p. 50. 


pleaſantry, 
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pleaſantry, is the account Moſes has given 
us of Sarah's being ſought for by two kings, 
when ſhe paſſed for Abraham's ſiſter, and was 
ſuppoſed to be at liberty to marry. Her age 
is the great objection, and ſuppoſed to be ſuf- 
ficient not only to deſtroy the probability of 
thoſe facts, but to hold them up as juſt ſub- 
jects of ridicule. | 

The well-known frequent marriages of Ori- 
ental princes with women of the loweſt claſs, 
on the one hand ; and on the other, the figure 
that ſome make in thoſe countries now *, who 
lead a paſtoral life, which cannot be conteſted, 
and which is affirmed to have been the ſitua- 
tion of Abraham, cut off all other objections 
to this account of the ſacred hiſtorian. But 
ſome of my readers may wiſh to ſee the diffi- 
culty ariſing from her age ſomewhat ſoftened. 

Sarah, it has been remarked, was juſt ten 
years younger than Abraham*. Conſequently, 
as Abraham was ſeventy-five years old when 


* See Obſ. on divers Places of Scripture, vol. 1, chap. 2, 
obſ. 17. 

? « Abram was very rich in cattle, in filver, and in gold,” 
Gen. 13. 2. When Abram heard that his brother was 
ce taken captive, he armed his trained ſervants, born in his 
ce own houſe, three hundred and eighteen, and purſued them 
« to Dan; and he divided himſelf againſt them, he and his 
« ſervants by night, and ſmote them,” (namely, four Eaſtern 
kings,) Gen. 14. 14, 15. © The children of Heth anſwer- 
©. ed Abraham, ſaying unto him, Hear us, my lord; thou 
« art a mighty prince amongſt us: in the choice of our 
“ ſepulchres, &c.“ Gen. 23. 5, 6. 

For, according to Gen. 17. 17, when Abraham was 
one hundred years old, Sarah was ninety. 
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he. removed from Haran to the land of Ca- 
naan”, Sarah muſt have been at that time 
fixty- Ne; is it poſſible to believe, that after 
that time princes could deſire to aſſociate her 
with their other women ? Such is the objec- 
tion of Voitaire, and it is propoſed with a tri- 
umphant air. 
I would beg leave to obſerve two things in 
1 . 
In the firſt place, the circumſtances of man- 
kind. are repretented, by Moſes, as conſider- 
ably different in the earlier ages of the world 
from what they are now. The /ength of 
human life very much differed, according to 
Moſes, from what it was in after times, and 
all allow that he makes fis ſuppoſetion. I 
apprehend he ſuppoſes, in lite manner, the 
length. of the middle ſtage of life differed from 
what is now known. to take place, Before 
Ifaac was born it ccaſed to/be with Sarah after 
the manner of women *; but this change doth 
not appear to have happened before her coming 
into Canaan, yet that would have been the caſe, 
many years before, had human nature under- 
gone no alteration ſince her time. The repre- 
ſentations of Moſes ſeem to point out, not only 
a, change as to the length of liſe; but a diffe- 
rence as to the approach of the imperfections 
of old age. Sarah's capacity then fot the 
having of children might continue till cighty, | 


85 Gea. 12. 4. 2 Gen. 18. fr. 
 Ruflell's Hiſt, of Aleppo, p. 78, note. 


Or 
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or near ninety, as well as a modern Aleppine 
lady find thoſe powers continue till forty and 
ſometimes forty-five; and Abraham might be 
in a ſtate of no greater decay at one hundred 
and ſeventy- five, than is among us in men at 
eighty - five, who are rr as perſons that 
wear well *. This ſeems v ;/ibly the repreſen- 
tation of Moſes. 

And as there are occa/ional deviations, in 
theſe reſpects, from the uſual courſe of things 
among us, from time to time, unknown cauſes 
might operate generally, in thoſe early . 
in retarding matters. Moles appears to 
ſuppoſed ſuch a difference exiſted, and his ac- 
counts are to be explained accordingly, 

If then it ceaſed not to be with Sarah after 
the manner of women till ſhe was about 
eighty *, and her comelineſs till that time as 
great as in many women in our country at torty, 
her age, when ſought for by the king of Agypt?, 
(which, according to the common chronologi- 
cal tables, was when ſhe was about ixty-ſix, 
and, conſequently, according to the repreſenta- 
tions of Scripture, when ſhe had all the agree- 
ableneſs of a woman of three and thirty among 


I have ſince remarked, that the author of the Letters 
of the German and Poliſh Jews to Monſieur Voltaire, had 
made a ſimilar obſervation. 

* It is certain, that ſhe gave not over expecting children, 

*till ſhe had been ten years in the land of Canaan, from 
what Moſes lias ſaid, Gen. 16. 1, 2, 3, when ſhe was ſe- 
venty- five years old. | 

Gen. 12. 14, 15. 
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us,) her age, I ſay, cannot be conſidered as a 
circumſtance that renders the account in- 
credible. 

What her age was when Abimelech the king 
of Gerar took her, Gen. xx. 1, 2, doth not 
appear. She was older, and probably ſome 
years; but as the particulars of this hiſtory do 
not appear to be ranged in nice order, we can- 
not fay how many. 

The ſecond thing I would mention is, that 
though the modern kings of the Eaſt have 
many women, and chooſe the perſons moſt 
agreeable to them out of all their ſubjects, yet, 
for one reaſon or other, they ſometimes pitch 
upon ſuch as are not very young. The ancient 
princes then of that country, it muſt be allow - 
ed, might do the ſame. Sir John Chardin has 
given us, in his Travels, a remarkable inſtance 
of this kind, which I would here ſet down, 
after premiſing that it relates to a princeſs of 
Georgia, and a celebrated and mighty Perſian 
monarch, : 

Abas, ſurnamed the Great, endeavouring to 
make a total conqueſt of Georgia, Taimuras, 
who then reigned over part of that coun- 
try as a dependent prince, ſent his mother to 
try to accommodate matters with him. Thi 
princeſs was at that time a nun, having aſſumed 
that character upon her becoming a widow, The 
nuns of that country make no vows, nor quit their 
farmer abode ; they only wear a religious habit, 
and live more retired than they did, Mariana, or 


Ketavance, {for the Georgian princeſs was _ 
| y 
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by both names, ſet out with a great train, and 
magnificent preſents. She made ſo much haſte, 
that Abas had not left Iſpahan when ſhe arrived 
there. She threw herſelf at his feet, implored 
pardon for her ſon, and made ſuch ſubmiſſions as 


ſhe apprehended might appeaſe the king. 


T hrs princeſs was then conſiderably advanced 


in age; but it is certain was ſtill handſome. 
Abas fell in love w2h her, or pretended to do fo, 
the day he ſaw her. He defired her to embrace 
bis religion, and ſaid he would marry her. This 


prmceſs, attached to ber religion and a life of 


chaſtity, ſtill more than ſhe hated the confinement 
of the Perfian queens, refuſed to comply, with 
@ virtue and firmneſs that could not be conquered, 
and quite aſtoniſhing in a Georgian lady. Abas, 
irritated by the refuſal, or making this a pretence, 
{for it is believed that he intended not to marry 
Ketavane, but in order to take vengeance on 
Taimuras,) ent the princeſs a priſoner to a diſ- 
tant place, and * her two grandſons to be 
caſtrated, and to become Mahometans *, whom 
Taimuras had ſent to him as hoſtages. After 
which he ſet out for Georgia. Ketavane re- 
mained a priſener many years, and afterwards 
was removed to Chiras, where ſhe ſuffered a 
cruel martyrdom, in the year 1624, a conſider- 
able time after Abas had conquered all Georgia. 
He then wrote to the governor of Chiras to 
force Ketavane ts embrace Mahometaniſm at 


Her age is not diſtinctly mentioned, but ſhe was then 


a grandmother, 
* The Georgians are Chriſtians, 


any 
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any rate, and to proceed to the utmoſt extremities, 
of promiſes, threatenings, and even blows, ſhould 
he not ſucceed. The governor ſbered the order 


to the prmceſs, ſuppoſing the fight of it might 


prevail, but he was diſappointed. Torments 


could not ſubdue this heroic and holy ſoul. 
She ſuffered a variety of them, and died upon burn- 
ing coals, with which they were tormenting her, 
having endured a martyrdom of eight years for 
Jeſus Chriſt, % much the more bitter, as they 
were continually varying her torments, and daily 
renewing them. 

Her body, thrown out on a dunghill, was taken 
away in the night by the Auguſtinian monks, who 
were then ſettled at Chiras, embalmed, put into 
a coffin, and ſecretly ſent to Taimuras by one of 
their companions. | 

Such is the ſubſtance of the ſtory *, which 
ſhows, that it is by no means an incredible 
thing, that an Eaſtern prince, with a great 
variety of women. belonging to him, might, 
nevertheleſs, wiſh to add another, in middle 
life, to the reſt, either really from affection, or 
for political reaſons. And it ſhows, that if 
it was not from an affection he had really con- 
ceived, which yet the violence with which he 
afterwards treated her ſeems to indicate, his 
love, like that of Ammon in the Old Teſta- 
ment,, turning into hatred ; yet that at leaſt 
it was not fo improbable an event, but that 
he might very well make it paſs for an affec- 


* Voy. tome 1, p. 127. * 2 Sam. 13. 15. 
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tion he had conceived for her. Mas was too 
refined a politician to make uſe of a pretence 
that was unnatural, and even abſurd. 

Nor is this the only inſtance of this kind 


that Sir John has given us, in his account of 


his travels. Preſently after this ſtory, he gives 
an account of a princeſs of Hing relia, who, 
after having married a petty Chriſtian prince 
thereabouts, was married to a Perſian noble- 
man, whoſe name was Ruſtan-Can. Ruſtan, 
he ſays, died in 2640. His adopted ſon ſuc- 
ceeded him, whom the Perſian monarch cauſed 
to be circumciſed when young. When Ruftan 
died, the princeſs Mary, his widow, under- 
ſtood, that from too advantageous repreſentations 
of her beauty, made to the king of Perſia, his 
majeſty had ordered ſhe ſhould be ſent to him. 
She was adviſed to fly into Mingrelia, or to con- 
ceal the place of her abode. She took a different 
courſe ; for being very ſenſible that there was no 
place in all Perſia where the king would not find 


her out, ſhe ſhut herſelf up for three days in the 


fortreſs of Tiſſlis; which was, in truth, nothing 
leſs than the delivering herſelf up to the mercy of 
him that wanted to have her hs bis power. She 


Submitted herſelf all this time to the inſpection of 


the wives of the commander; and having ſent for 
him afterwards into her apartment, 2 cauſed 
him to be told, that upon the tefiimony of thoſe 
ladies there, who had ſeen ber, he might vrite 


* Il pouvoit ecrire au Roi, « qu'elle n'ẽtoĩt pas d'une 
beautẽ a ſe faire defirer, qu'elle Etoit age, & meme un peu 
contrefaite. 
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word to the king, that ſhe was not of fuch 4 
beauty as to be defired by him, that ſhe was in 
years, and not altogether ſtraight. That ſhe 
conjured his majeſty to permit her to end her days 
in her own country. At the ſame time ſhe ſent 
the king a preſent of @ large quantity of gold and 
fikver, and four young damſels of extraordi- 
nary beauty. After ſending away her preſent, 
this + rin would ſee nobody. She gave ber- 


ſelf up to devotion, giving many alms to poor 


= . that they might pray for her. At the 

nd of three months, an order came from the king 
2 Canavas-Can (the adopted ſon of her hu/- 
band Ruſtan} to marry her. He received the 
order with joy,. as this princeſs Mary was very 
rich, and he married her, though he had at that 
time another wife, He always teſtified a great 
regard for her, on the account of her great 
wealth. 

Such is the account in ſhort, and it proves, 
with the other, that it is very poſſible for re- 
ports to be raiſed, in thoſe countries, of the ex- 
traordinary beauty of ſome of the women there; 
that their being in middle life will not prevent 
ſuch reports, or hinder princes from ſeeking 
to add them to thoſe they are already poſſeſſed 
of; and that the mere proving they are not 
young, has not been thought ſufficient, by the 
parties concerned, to prevent diſagreeable con- 
ſequences. 

The great preſervative from ſuch applica- 


P. 129, 130. 
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tions, uſed among the people of Georgia, is 
to marry their daughters that are handſome 
very young, And it ſeems they are very cau- 
tious not to violate ſuch connexions, even 
though they are infants that are ſo married, 
and that they do not eaſily allow themſelves to 
take them away, from the families to which 
they belong *. 


If ſuch attention is wont to be paid to the 


rights of marriage in thoſe countries, their 
whole hiſtory ſhows, their princes are not very 
ſcrupulous as to the taking away the liues of 
conſiderable people, when they ſtand in their 
way. 

And if the like ſpirit was common in Ægypt 
and Gerar, in the time of Abraham, it is neither 
incredible, nor very unlikely, that the beauty 
of Sarah ſhould be much talked of, or that 
Abraham ſhould be apprehenſive of his life on 
that account”. 


OBSERVATION Ccxxv. 


Monſieur Voltaire objects, in like manner, to 
the probability of the Old Teſtament hiſtory, 
in the account given us there of the diſhonour 
done to Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, by an 
Hivite prince in Canaan, Gen. XXkiv. 1, 2, 
who, he ſuppoſes, was too ene 10 ——— 

1 ; 

0 al appears in che hiſtory of Rebikedb, Cen 26. 7. 

? White-Bull, 2d part, p. 19. 
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fered ſuch an injury, or to have excited the 
libidinoufneſs of Shechem. 

The age he is pleaſed to aſſign her, when 
this unhappy affair happened, is ix years only. 
As he has not informed us, from what docu- 
ments. he derived this diſcovery, we are at li- 
berty to conteſt it. 

Thoſe that added little chronological notes 
to our Englith Bibles, have ſuppoſed, it did not 
happen 'tall feven years after Jacob's return 
from Padan-Aram, for they ſet down the year 
1739 before Chriſt for the) car of his return, 
and 1732 as the year when Dinah was diſho- 
noured. Whether this computation be exact 
or not, there is reaſon to believe there could 
not be leſs than ſeven years between Jacob's 
return and that unhappy event. For as Ja- 


cob was but twenty years in all in Padan- 


Aram, (or Mefopotamia,) Gen. xxxi. 41; and 
was ſeven years there before he married, Gen. 
XXIX. 2027 ; Reuben could be but twelve 
years when Jacob returned, Simeon eleven, 
and Levi ten, and ſeven years after Simeon 
could be only eighteen, and Levi ſeventeen, and 
we cannot well tuppoſe, that, under that age, 
they would have uſed their fwords with ſuch 
boldneſs, in reſentment for the affront offered 


to their ſiſter, as to ſet upon the Hivite prince 


and his people, though they were in a wound- 

<d ſtate, and though theſe youths might be ac- 

companied by ſome of their father's ſervants. 
And if Levi was then ſeventeen, and Ju- 


four 
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four years, and becoming pregnant again might 
have preſented Jacob with a fifth and a fixth 
ſon, and after them a daughter, who'might be 
ten years of age, when Simeon was ei ben. 
But the ſuſpenſion of Leah's child- bearing 
might very well be eſtimated at leſs than four 
years; and it might be a year or two more 
than ſeven years before the event happened. 
Reckoning her, however, only at ten years 
of age when Shechem treated her after this 
manner, the two following citations will _ 
there was nothing incredible in it, and 

young libidinous Eaſtern prince may be bs 
poſed to have been guilty of fuch a fact. 

The firſt citation ſhall be from Niebuhr's 
account of Arabia: I have heard ſpeak 
* in Perſia of one that was a mother at thir- 
* teen: they there marry girls at nine years 
of age, and I knew a-man whoſe wife was 
* no more than ten year 1 - when the marriage 
© Was * 63. 

The other is 2 Dr. Shaw's Travels and 
Obſervations. panning of the inhabitants 
of Barbary, 11 s, ** The men, indeed, by 
« wearing only tiara, or a ſcull-cap, are 

n 4 ſo much to the ſun, that they 
ve 3 attain the ſwarthineſs of the Arad ; 
©« but the women, keeping more at hone, 
*«« preſerve their beauty till they are thirty; at 
« which age they begin to be wrinkled, and 
are igſually paſt child- bearing. It ſometunes 
* happens that one of theſe girls :5 4 mother at 
* eleven, and a grandmother at two and twenty.” 

K k 2 P. 241, 
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F human nature in the Eaſt then was ſimilar, 
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P. 241, 242. If they become mothers at ele- 
ven, they muſt have had intimate intercourſe 


with the male ſex at ten, or thereabouts ; and 
this cannot be ſuppoſed to be very extraordi- 


nary, when the daughter of ſuch an one is ſup- 
poſed to become a mother too by eleven. 

It cannot then be incredible that Shechem 
ſhould caſt his eyes on Dinah at ten or of 


at age; 


in that reſpect, to what it is now. But ſhe 
might be confiderably older than en when 
this affair happened, for aught that is ſaid in 


the book of Geneſis relative to this matter. 


OBSERVATION CCXXVI. 


The Bedouin Arabs are faid to make a pur- 


chaſe of their wives ; and it may be ſuppoſed, 


that the patriarchs, who lived much the fame 
kind of life under tents, had the ſame uſage: 
but we are not to imagine, I apprehend, that 
the ſheep and the oxen, the ſervants, with the 
camels and aſſes, mentioned Gen. xii. 16, ac- 


uired by Abraham in Ægypt, were paid by 


Pharach to Abraham, in exchange for Sarah; 
nor that they were ſimply the fruits of his in- 


duſtry and {kill in the arts of the paſtoral life. 


Neither the one nor the other is to be under- 


ſtood, it- ſhould ſeem, to have been pointed 
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tents purchaſe their wives, is affirmed by 
de la Roque: © Properly ſpeaking, a young 

man that would marry, mußt buy his wife, 
* and fathers, among the Arabs, are never 
* more happy than when they have many 
daughters. This is a principal part of the 
* riches of an houſe. Accordingly, when 
* a young: man would treat with a perſon 
© whoſe daughter he is inclined to marry, he 
* ſays to him, Will you giv me your daugh- 
« ter for fifty ſheep; for fix camels; or 
« for a dozen cows; &c? If he is not "rich 
* enough to make ſuch offers, he will pro- 
poſe the giving her to him for a mare, or 
© a young colt: conſidering in the offer, the 
« merit of the young woman; the, rank of 
« her family; and the circuinſtances of him 
* that deſires to marry her. When they 
« are agreed on both ſides, the contract is 
drawn up by him that acts as cadi or judge 
6 * among theſe Arabs, & c. | 

Traces of this cuſtom may be remarked in 
the patriarchal hiſtory, Thus Shechem, the 
fon of Hamor, an Hivite prince of the land of 
Canaan, who was extremely deſirous of mar- 
rying Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, faid to 


Jacob, and his ſons, by whom he apparently. 


ſuppoſed Jacob might be influenced, as to re- 
fuſing and complying ; ; and if he complied, as 
to.the terms on which .he would conſent ſhe 
ſhould become his wife: © Aſk me never ſo 


" Voy. dans Ia Pal, p. 222. 
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% much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
% cording as ye ſhall fay unto me: but give 
% me the damſel to wife. And the ſons of 
« Jacob anſwered Shechem and Hamor his 
* father deceitfully, &c . In theſe views 
only, I apprehend, the /o#s of Jacob could be 
ſuppoſed to be concerned in the diſpoſal of 
Dinah. However, we ſee plainly Shechem 
propoſed both a dowry and a gift, according to 
our tranſlation : that is, a ſettlement of what 
ſhould afterwards be the wife's to ſupport her, 
and do what ſhe pleafed with, m caſe of his 
death, or her being divorced by him ; and the 
other a preſent in hand made to the father, to 
conſent that his daughter ſhould become the 


wife of him that made that preſent. 


But though ] queſtion the exactneſs of the 
tranſlation, ſince I find the firſt of the two 
words fometimes fignifies a gift, which could 
not be intended for futurity, and particularly 
not for a dowry, of which we have an inſtance 
1 Sam. Xviii. 2 5, which, though called a dowry 
in our tranſlation, could not poſſibly mean any 
thing but a preſent to the father, according to 
cuſtom, to induce him to be willing to give 
Michal, his daughter, to David for fis wife; 


ſo in ſome other places, where it may figniſy 


a dowry, it may as well fignify the gift given 
fo the father, as a dowry ſettled on the wife. S0 
the word may be underſtood, Exod. xxii. 16, 17. 
But whether the firſt of theſe two words in 


Gen. 34. 12, 13. 
Gen. 
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Gen. xxxiv. ſignifies a dowry, or not, it ap- 
rs a gift was to be given to the father, from 
tome of theſe places. I would add, that pro- 
bably the ſecond word tranſlated gift, means 
- the dowry properly ſpeaking—the gift to the 
bride. _. | 
But I ſhould hardly think a gift of this kind 
was, according to their uſages, to be given to 
Abraham, as Sarah's brother. A brother doth 
not appear to have had ſuch a right. Accord- 
ingly we find, that when Abraham's ſervant 
made a contract in his maſter's name, that 
Rebekah ſhould be Iſaac's wife, we have no 
account of any previ9us preſent given, or pro- 
miſed to Laban ber brother, though after it 
was agreed upon, and the matter ſettled, the 
ſervant ex abundanti, and as an expreſſion of 
friendſhip and generoſity, brought forth jewels 
of ſilver, and jewels of gold, as well as raiment; 
which be gave to Rebekah, giving alſo to her 
brother, ard to her mother, precious things, 
Gen. XXIV. 53. | | 
When then the 12th of Gen. (ver. 16) gives 
an account of many valuable things that Abra- 
ham acquired in Agypt, whither he went to 
avoid a famine, I cannot think they were the 
acquiſitions ariſing from his trading, in a 
common way, with the /Egyptians, fince theſe 
acquifitions are not only aſcribed to the favour 
of Pharaoh, © He entreated Abram well for 
« ber ſake ;” but the ſheep and the camels he 
became poſſeſſed of there, would, in traf 
/icking, have been the very things he would 
1 have 
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have ſold, in order to obtain corn for himſelf 
and family. On the other hand, I cannot 
ſuppoſe” it was a valuable conſideration paid 
by Pharaoh to Abraham, to permit him to 
eſpouſe one that was taken to be his er (as a 
brother appears not to have had ſuch a right) ; 


t remains, therefore, that it is to be under eo 


to be'a gift of generofity, like that made to 
Laban, mentioned in Gen. xxiv. 

, "Perhaps we may wonder that, in this enu- 
meration of particulars, no mention is made 
of corn or bread, (eſpecially as it was a time of 
famine,) or other proviſions of the vegetable 
kind, as figs, raiſins, &c; nor yet any mention 
made of ſilver, gold, and precious veſtments, 
and other rich things protiuces'? in that coun- 
try, or imported into it: but we are to re- 
member, it appears from Gen. xiii. 2, that 
there was no deſign to give us a complete 
catalogue, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
that the particulars that are mentioned, were 
ſelected to explain the reaſon of the following 
account, of the parting of Abraham from Lot, 
which became neceſſary on account of the 
great multi plication of their cattle and fer 
vants” . 


? Eſpecially if we recollect what it was Joſeph gave to 
his brethren, in ſuch a ſtate, Gen. 45. 22, and what he ſent 
to his father at the ſame time, ver. 23. 

* Gen, 13. 6, 7, 8. 
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OBSERVATION CCXXVII. | : 


There muſt have been ſomething particular 
in the aſpect of Fudea, at leaſt: very different 
from. that part of England where I am WIJHNg 
theſe; Obſervations, ſince we. find mention 
made of a rock, more than once, of a propex 
form for offering ſacrifices on, which, coul 

not eaſily, have been found in the county of 
Suffolk: the altar here muſt have been, fome 
hillock of earth, or ſome humble ſtructure of 


: 


looſe ſtones, piled up in haſte, 


* S# + 4+ ” * m #3 » 


But the circumſtances I am referring to, in 


the hiſtories. of Gideon and Mayoah ',, àpe c= 
ants. «a | tremely 


1 Manoah ſaid unto the angel of the Lord, I pray thee, 

& let us detain thee, until we ſhall have made ready a kid 
e for thee.. And. the angel of the Lord faid unto Manoah, 
©« © Though thou detain me, I will nat eat of thy bread: 
« © and if thou wilt offer a burnt-offering, thou muſt offer 
« <it| unto the Lord,” for. Manoah knew not that he was 
« an angel of the Lord.. . So Manoah took a kid, with 
« a meat offering, and offered it upon 4 roct unto the 
« Lord: and the angel did wondroufly, amd Manoah and 
his wife o ked on. For it came to paſs when the flame 
& ent up toward heaven 7 the altar, that the angel 
« of the Ford aſcended ag by * of the altar, Ke” 
Judges 13. 15—20. Hete we ſec the et was made uſe 
of as an altar, and is fo called. Such altar-like rocks ſeem 
not to have been very rare in that country: for we read 
elſewhere in that book, Gideon went in, and made ready 
« a kid, and unleavened cakes of an ephah of flour: the 
& fleſh he put in a baſket, and he put the broth in a pot, 
and brought it out to 7; under the oak, and preſented 
« it, And the angel of God faid to him, *-Fake the 
„ © fleſh, and the unleavened cakes, and lay them upon _ 
© © rock 
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tremely well illuſtrated, by ſome things men- 
tioned occaſionally by Daubdan, in the account 
of his journey to the Holy-Land, for he ſpeaks 
of many rocks, which he found riſing up out 
of the carth there, and ſome as parts of great 
rocks fallen down. Some of them are de- 
ſcribed in fuch a manner, as ſhows they re- 
ſeribled altar-tombs, or altars. It will not 
be improper to produce ſome citations here 
from this writer. | 
Speaking of his returning from a town 
called St. Samuel, to Jeruſalem, by a way 
wary to the ſepulchres of the judges of Iſ- 
rael, he tells us, p. 98, 99, that he found 
them in a great field, planted with vines, in 
which were great and mighty rocks, which rofe 
out of the earth ; among them, one, near the 
way-lide, was 0 large, as to be hollowed out 
into ſeveral rooms, in whoſe ſides were long 
and narrow holes cut out, proper for the 
placing the dead in, even with the floor. 
When he was at Joppa, waiting to embark, 
upon his return, he deſcribes himſelf and com- 
panion, as placing themſelves, after they had 
walked till they were tired on the beach, 
viewing ſome Greek pilgrims, who were alfo 
waiting to take ſhip, and who amuſed them- 


« < zo, and pour out the broth.” And he did fo. Then 
« the angel of the Lord put forth the end of the ſtaff that 
« was in his hand, and touched the fleſh, and the unlea- 
« vened cakes : and there roſe up fire out of the rock, and 
6 3 the fleſh and the unleavened cakes,” Judges 


6. 19—21. ET 
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felves with dancing on the fhore, I fay, he 
deſcribes himſelf and companion as placi 

themſelves in the ſhade of a great rock, new 

fallen down from the mountains, p- 455. Rocks 
then appear in this country here and there : 
ſome in there original ſituation, riſing out of 
the ground ; others are fragments, that'have 


been detached from rocky eminences, and have 


fallen down on the ground below. 

Of this confiderable number of rocks, ſore, 
it ſhould ſeem, were flat, or nearly flat, on the 
top, ſo as conveniently enough to be uſed for 
altars. There are ſome ſuch now found in 
that country. Viſiting Mount Olivet, Doub- 
dan found, near the garden of Gethſemane, a 
great reddith rock, ſmooth and poliſhed, rifing 
about two feet from the ground, on which 
were three ſmall protuberances, which he was 
told ſerved for pillows for St. Peter, St. John, 
and St. James, to fleep upon, as they lay on the 

top of this rock, when our Lord was in his 
agony in that garden, p. 107. If really uſed 
by thoſe apoſtles to fleep upon, no art was uſed 
by them to make it flat, and convenient for 
lying on; and if not, we knovy of no uſe that 
it cah be imagined to have been deſigned for, 
that ſhould have occaſioned it to have been 
cut into that ſhape : it appears then to have 
been a natural accident. 

At p. 161, we find an .account of their 
meeting with a rocky ſtone roated in the earth, 
a good foot high, in the middle of their road, 
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on which they were told John the Baptiſt was 
ſometimes. wont to take his repoſe. This 
ſuppoſes it was tolerably flat. Others might 
be mentioned 

Rocks then, which might conveniently 
enough be made uſe of as altars, were not un- 
frequent in that country: which; illuſtrates 
thoſe: parts of the hiſtories of two of the 
judges, who are repreſented as placing their 
ſacrifices on rocks near their reſpective habi- 
tations. 10 


\v\ OBSERVATION. CCXXVIII. 


At. is rather ſurpriſing „that men of ſcnſc, 
as, well as learning, ſhould be ſo extremely 
fond gf the marvellous, as to ſuppoſe the place 
from whence the. water, was brought, which 
quenched the . thirſt of. Samſon, the judge of 
Iſmel, was a hollow place in the jaw-bone of 
the afs, with which, he flew a thouſand of the 
Philiſtines ; when the ſacred hiſtory informs 
us, that the place of. this exploit was on that 
account denominated Lebi, or the. Yaw- bone, 
All then that this paſſage of Scripture: affirms 
is, that in the place where Samſon then was, 
and which, from this tranſaction, he called 
Lehi, or the Jaw-bone, there was an hollows 
; arms which God clave, from whence, a foun- 


* 
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tain flowed, which relieved Samſon when ready 
to periſh, and which, it ſhould ſeem, conti- 
nued to yield a conſiderable ſupply of water, 
at the time this ſacred book was written, and 
poflibly may flow to this day. 

For Monſieur Doubdan, in one ſingle day, 
when he viſited the country about Jeruſalem, 
met with two ſuch places; and his account 
of them 1s ſo pictureſque, and tends to give 
ſuch a pleaſing view of that country, that 1 
apprehend my reader will be pleaſed with his 
relation of what he obſerved that day, as to 


ſuch matters. 

On Eaſter Monday, the firſt of April, 1652, 
he ſet out, he informs us, with about twenty in 
company, to viſit the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem. 
They went the ſame road the two diſciples are 
 fuppoſed to have taten, when our Lord joined 


them, of which we read in the 24th of Luke, 


509 


when he made their hearts to burn within them. - 


A convent was afterwards built in the place 
where our Lord is imagined to have met them. 
Only ſome pieces of the walls of free-ſtone are 
now remaining, with ſome vaults and half broken 
arches, and heaps of rubbiſh, together with a 
great ciſtern full of water, derrved partly from 
rain, and partly from the Springs in the moun- 
tain there, particularly from a moſt beautiful 
and tranſparent fountain, @ little above it, which 
breaks out at the farther end of a grotto, natu- 
rally hollowed out in the hard rock, and which 
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@ conſiderable flop to refreſh themſelves. The 


' water of this ſpring running by à channel into 


the ciſtern, and efterwards turning a mill which 
was juſt by the ciſtern, and belonged to the mo- 
naſtery, and from thence flowed, as it ſtill does, 
into the torrent-bed of that valley, from whence 
David callected the five ſmooth flones* (of which 
one proved fatal to Goliath). 

we ſee an hollow place, a grotto, in 
Which the God of nature had divided the rock 
for the paſſage of the water of a beautiful 
ſpring. It was a grotto, it ſhould ſeem, in 
22 in which God, on this occaſion, made 
the water to guſh out, and run in a ſtream into 
the adjoining country, where the exhauſted 
warrior ſtood. 

What Doubdan ſays of that ſpring's conti- 
nuing to flow, into the bed of the torrent in 
that valley to this day, at which ſpring he took 
his firſt repaſt, gives a natural explanation of 
what the writer of the book of Judges meant, 
when he ſays, © Wherefore he called the name 
« thereof En-hakkore, which is in Lehi unts 
% this day: that is, which ſpring continued 
to flow from that grotto to the day in which 
he wrote, in contradiſtinction from ſome ſprings 
which had been known to have been ſtopped, by 


*P. 91, 92. Particulicrement d'une tres-belle & claire 
fontaine qui eſt un peu plus haut, dans le fonds d'une 
grotte naturellement taillte dans une dure roche, ombragte 

arbriſſeaux, ou nous demeuraſmes aſlez long - temps a nous 


_ Tefraiſchir, &c. 
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ſome of the many earthquakes which are ſo fre- 
quent in that country, or by ſome other ope- 
ration of Providence. 

The ſame day, 2 their journey, they 
came to another fountain, adorned with free- 
ſtone, and dignified by being named The 
Fountain of the Apoſtles, where the way part- 
ed, the left-hand road leading them to Em- 
maus, which they viſited : then turning back 
to the Fountain of the Apoſtles, they took the 
right-hand road, which led them to a village 
full of cattle and fowls *, by which the-inha- 
bitants were greatly enriched, named Bedaon ; 
from whence they went to a town called Sz. 
Samuel, where that prophet is ſuppoſed to have 
been buried, anciently Rama or Silo; from 
whence they proceeded to an excellent fountain, 
called St. Samuel's, Hollomed aut in the heart 
a mighty rock, ſhaded over by ſmall trees, where 
they fopped to dine on the graſs, in the coal. In 
taking his repaſt, he could not but admire the 
extreme abſtemouſneſs of the Armenian biſhops 


* As has ha d in Italy, according to Mr. Addiſon, 
in his beautiful letter from that country: 
« Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
«« Jock for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, 
« That, loſt in filence and oblivion, lie, 
« ( Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry) 


% Yet run for ever by the Muſe's ſkill, 
« And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur till,” 


Which circumftance, it ſhould ſeem, was not often to 
be remarked in the ancient Jewiſh villages, ſince little men- 
tion is made of fowls in the Old Teſtament. See vol. 3, 
P-. 145. 

and 
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and the Maronite monk, who, though great in- 
treaty was uſed, would eat nothing but herbs; 

without ſalt, without oil, or vinegar, } together 
with breed, and drinking nothing but water, not 
fo much ds a jingle drop of wine, excepting the 
Maronite, who drank a hittie, 2 eat an egg, # it 
being their Lent. © 

I admit, that poſſibly all that the facred wri- 

ter meant was, that God cleft an hollow-place 
in the earth, containing an hidden reſervoir of 
water, and which long continued to flow, receiv- 
ing freſh ſupplies from ſprings, after an outlet 
was once made for the diſcharge of it's water ; 
but the underſtanding the account as referring 
to an opening of the earth or rock, in the 
farther end of a cave 'or grotto, is throwing 
greater energy into the words ; is very amuſing 
to the imagination ; ; and agrees with other in- 
ſtances of that kind in this country, two of 
which Doubdan met with, in one day, in the 
| neighbourhood of Jeruſalem: 


OB SER VATION CCXXIX. 


The Mohammedans not only confider them - 
ſelves as forbidden by their law to drink wine 
but their zeal is ſometimes ſo impetuous, as 


P. 98. Paſſant un peu plus outre, nous allaſmes trou- 
ver une excellente fontaine que porte le meſme nom, creu- 
{ce dans le cœur d'une puiſſante roche, ombragee de petits 
arbrifleaux, ou nous nous arreſtaſmes pour diſner ſur Pherbe, 
a la fraiſcheur, &c. 


to 
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to prevent their Chriſtian and Jewiſh ſub- 
jects abſolutely from making it, and at 
other times, of greater relaxation, to throw 
difficulties in their way that are not a little 
perplexing: it is owing to this that we fo 
ſeldom meet with any mention made now of 
vineyards in the Holy-Land ; and that thoſe 
that we have an account of, are ſo /fovenly 
managed. 

I was ſtruck with the following account of 
Monſieur Doubdan. Having viſited Emmaus, 
mentioned Luke xxiy. 13, and returning to 
Jeruſalem, in his way thither he, at about 
four miles diſtance from thence, was ſhown 
the ſepulehres of the judges of Iſrael. He goes 
on, © Theſe ſepulchres are in @ great field 
* planted with vines, which in all this country 
* frail on the ground, very indifferently culti- 
« vated. There one ſees great and mighty 
* rocks which riſe out of the ground, among 
« which there is one, near the way-fide, in 
* which is a porch cut out with the chiſſel, 
* about two toiſes long, ſeven or eight feet in 
* breadth, and the ſame in height. Out of 
«« this porch you enter, with a light you are 
*© obliged to carry, through a ſmall door em- 
4 belliſhed with many flowers and moriſco- 
% Work, cut out of the ſame rock, into a 
6c large room,” &c, going on to deſcribe theſe 
ancient ſepulchres '. 

This is a very unfavourable account of the 


P. 98, 99. 
Vox. IV, LI] vineyards 
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vineyards of that country in later- times, this 
flovenly mode of cultivation being ſuppoſed to 
be univerſal there. It might not be ſo how- 
ever anciently. Some, indeed, might be left 
to trail in this manner on the ground, under 
which the Benjamites might be very well con- 
cealed, when they ſurpriſed the virgins of Si- 
lab; but thoſe paſſages of Scripture, that 
ſpeak of /ting for pleaſure under their 


vines, ſuppoſe, very evidently, that ſome of 


them roſe to a conſiderable height, whether 
by climbing up trees, twiſting themſelves 
about treillages, or being ſupported merely . 
by ſtakes. 

Doubdan mentions nothing of the vine- 
dreſſers ſinging when he travelled through 
theſe vineyards ; but as the Eaſtern people are 
wont to fing in their employments, ſo St. Je- 
rome ſuppoſed thoſe that pruned the vines 
near Bethlehem, where he lived, were wont 
to {ing in his time when pruning them: 
ſo the prophet 1/2iah diſtinguiſhes between the 
fejter ſinging of thoſe that pruned, and the 
more 20ſy. mirth of the time of vintage, Iſaiah 
xvi. 10. Gladneſs is taken away, and joy 
© out of the plentiful field; and in the vine- 
yards ſhall be no ſinging, neither ſhall there 
be ſhouting : the treaders ſhall tread out no 


Judges 21, 20, 21. 

* Quocunque te verteris, arator ſtivam tenens, alleluia 
decantat. Sudans meſſor pſalmis ſe avocat, & curva atton- 
dens vitem falce dinitor, aliquid Davidicum canit. Hes 
ſunt in hac provincia carmina. Ep, ad Marcellam, tom. 1, 
p. 127. | 
5 | « wine 
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« wine in their preſſes; I have made their 
« vintage ſhouting to ceaſe,” 


OBsERVATION CCXXX. 


The memorials of the dead, that are now 
found in Judza, are of different kinds; it ſ:ems 
it was fo anciently. _ 

When Doudbdan ſet out to viſit the remark 
able places of the valley of Jehoſhaphat, one 
of the firſt things he mentions, was a /mal/ 
place planted with trees, and incloſed with 
walls, which was the ſepulchre of a Moor. 
He was afterwards conducted to a rock, above 
ground, which was brought by the chiſſel into 
the form of a little building, with a ſpire of 
conſiderable height, which it ſeems is an ad- 
dition to the rock: this too is ſuppoſed to be an 
ancient ſepulchre, and the antiquarians of that 
country aſſign it to Abſalom *. Another ſe- 
yes hewn in like manner out of an inſu- 

ted rock, but not with a pyramidal top, is 
ſhown as that of Zechariah the ſon of Bara- 
chiah *, Between the accounts of theſe two 
memorials of the dead, he gives us a deſcrip= 
tion of the burial-place of the modern Fews, in 
which are common graves, like our's, covered 
with one, two, or three ſtones, badly poliſhed, 
and without ornament. 


Here we ſee three different kinds of memo · 


9. oa. * P. 112. 5 P. 113. 


L.1 2 rials 
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rials for the departed—trees, buildings, or what 
reſemble them, and flat grave-ſtones. 

A like difference appears to have obtained 
anciently : Jacob raiſed a building, or pillar, 
as it is called in our tranſlation, over the grave 
of Rachel; it was an oak that kept up the re- 
membrance of the place where the ſame Jacob 
buried Deborah, Rebecca's nurſe, as we are told 
in the ſame chapter. The tree under which 
the men of Jabeſh buried the bones of King 
Saul, was ſelected, being deſigned, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, for the ſame purpoſe of keeping the 
exact place of his interment in remembrance. 

Probably ſome mark of diſtinction was ſet 
about theſe ancient /epulchral trees, as a wall 
was built round thoſe that formed a memorial 
for the Moor in the valley of Jehoſhaphat, 

haps ſomething of ſtone-work : either three 
or four fingle ſtones pitched round it; or a 
greater number forming a cloſer kind of fence. 


* Gen. 35. 20. Whatever kind of erection the original 
word might ſignify, that which is ſhown for it at this time 
is a building, but it might have been a ſingle ſtone, though 
not a tree. Doubdan's account of what is now ſuppoſed to 
be her tomb, is, That it is a large dome of maſonry, without 
any ornament, ſupported by four large ſquare pillars, which 
farm the ſame number of arches, and that underneath is @ 
tomb of the ſame materials, ſtone and mortar, made in faſhion 
of a great old cheſt, with 4 roundiſh lid. The workmanſhip 
very coarſe. The whole : ga with a low wall, m 
which incloſure he obſerved two other ſmall tombs, of the ſame 
ſhape with the great one, P. 128, 129. | 

Verſe 8. 


2 Such 


J 
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Such obtained among the Greeks of former 
times, according to Homer in his 23d Iliad *. 


« Yon aged trunk, a'cubit from the ground ; 

4 Of ſome once ſtately oak the laſt remain, 

“ Or hardy fir, unperiſh'd with the rain, 

« Inclos'd with ſtones, conſpicuous from afar, 

« And round, a circle for the wheeling car, 

« (Some tomb perhaps of old the dead to grace”) &c. 


The mention of Rebekah's nurſe leads me 
to ſet down a paſſage in Manſieur Savary's 
Letters in Zgypt, which an inquiſitive and 
ingenious friend communicated to me very 
lately, in which Savary, ſpeaking of the 
FEgyptian women, and their manner of nurſ= 
ing their children, ſays, ** When circumſtances 
* compel them to have recourſe to a nurſe, 
* ſhe is not looked upon as a ffranger. She 
* becomes part of the family, and paſſes the. 
* reſt of her liſe in the midſt of the children 
« ſhe has ſuckled. She is honoured and 
* cheriſhed like a ſecond mother.” 

So this Syrian nurſe continued till her death 
with Rebekah, and was buried with great /- 
lemnity of mourning ; ſince that oak was from 
that ' time diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
oak of weeping *. 


* Verſe 327, 328. 

The mourning for Jacob, the head of the family, was 
kept in remembrance in much the ſame way, occaſioni 
Atad's threſhing- floor to be denominated Abe! Mizraim—e 
the mourning f 


the Agyptians, Gen. 50. 10, 11. 
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Miſcellancous Matters. 


OBsERVATION CCXXXI. 


The Epiſtle to the Hebrews deſcribes ſome 
of the ancient ſufferers for piety and virtue, as 
driven out from the ſociety of their country- 
men, and wandering about, like miſerable out- 
caſts, in deſerts and mountains, with no bet- 
ter veſtments than ſheep-ſkins and goat-ſkins ', 
referring, probably, to ſome in the early be- 

inning of the oppoſition made by the Mac- 
cabee family, to the attempts of the Syrian 
princes to force the Jewiſh people to abandon 
the religion of their forefathers, and unite with 
the heathens in their idolatrous cuſtoms *. It 
may be amuſing to the imagination to learn, 
there are numbers of ſuch miſerable outcaſts 
from common N in that very country, 
to this day: not indeed on a religious ac- 
count, for they are all Mohammedans; but 
from national prejudices, and diſtinctions ariſ- 
ing from that ſource. | 

* Doubdan frequently met with fuch in his 
peregrinations in that country. He ſometimes 
calls them Moors, by which, I apprehend, are 


'* Ch. 11. 37, 38.—They wandered about in ſheep- 
ſkins, and goat-ſkins, being deſtitute, afflicted, tormented ; 
(of whom the world was not worthy +) they wandered 
In deſerts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 


1 Maccab. 2. 28 29, 30.—It appears, by a clauſe in 
the laſt of thoſe verſes, that they had their cattle with 
them, from whence their miſerable clothing ſeems to have 
been derived. 


3 | L meant 
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meant the deſcendants from the old natives 
of that country, who inhabited it before the 
Turks (a branch of the Tartars} over-ran 
theſe parts of Aſia. Some of the Arabs he 
met with are not deſcribed as in more ele- 
gant circumſtances : theſe are another Eaſtern 
nation, who are attached to the living in tents, 
and will by no means be induced to dwell in 
more fixed habitations, and commonly dwell 
in deſerts and very retired places. 

Upon leaving Jeruſalem, in order to em- 
bark at Joppa, they halted ſome little time on 
a ſmall plain, not far from the Holy City, to 
give time for the caravan to aſſemble, with 
which they were to travel: while waiting 
there, he ſays, we ſaw fix Bedouins paſs 
* along,” (he means theſe wandering Arabs,) 
** who had no other clothing than a ſheep- 
* ſkin on their ſhoulders, and a rag about 
* their loins, emaciated and burnt up with 
** the heat, of an horrible aſpect, their eyes 
« fiery, and each with a t club. Theſe 
* people are Arabs, and the greateſt robbers 
in all the country 

He deſcribes ſome of the Moors in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, who live in the 
village where the ſhepherds dwelt to whom 
the angel of the Lord appeared, according to 
the tradition of the country, in much the ſame 
manner. He ſays, f zs poor hamlet, of twenty 
er twenty-five bovels, That he was informed 


P. 438. 
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it's inhabitants are ſome of the pooreſt, and moſt 
miſerable people of the country. That they jaw 
eme who looked like true ſavages, almoſt entirely 
naked, ſun-burnt, black as a coal, and ſhining 
with the greaſe and oil with which they rub 
themſelves, horrid in their countenances, with a 
fury voice, with which they keep mumbling, 
and terrify thoſe that are not accuſtomed to meet 
them. More eſpecially when, upon their going 
to viſit a certain place to which their devo- 
tion led them, they ſaw four poor miſerable 
Moors running to them croſs the fields, huge, 
rightful creatures, all of them naked and ſun- 
burnt, two armed with bows and arrows, 
the other two with cudgels, threatening to uſe 
them with ſeverity, if they did not give them 
money. 
The ſame ſcenery is exhibited in other 
places, and repreſents, I imagine, excepting 
the violence, an accurate picture of thoſe poor 
rſecuted Hebrews, who wandered about in 
| ſheep-ſkins and goat- ſkins, deſtitute of many 
of the common comforts of life, emaciated; 
tormented with the burning heat of the ſun; 
and afflicted with many other bitterneſſes in 
that wild and rough ſtate, 


OBSERVATION CCXXXII. 
Learned men ſeem to have given them- 


ſelves uneaſineſs, very unneceſſarily, about the 


1 P. 145, 146. 
[ Caravan 
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caravan to which Joſeph was fold, which 
company of people are ſometimes called /- 
maelites, ſometimes Mrdianites *: had the ac- 
count been given us by two different writers, 
and one had ſaid Joſeph was ſold to ſome Iſh- 
maelites, and the other te ſome Midianites, it 
might have been ſaid there was a contradic- 
tion between them ; but as one and the ſame 
writer, in the ſame paragraph, and even in the 
ſame verſe, makes uſe of theſe two different 
names, it is apparent that they were to him 
indifferent. I would add, that probably thoſe 
that in the age 'in which this book was 
written travelled over the deſerts, to or 
through Judza, with camels, were called, in 
a looſe and general way, Jſmaclites, and that 
when they came up with the ſons of Jacob, 
they were found of that particular tribe called 
Midianites. | 

I am very ſenſible that, according to the 
book of Geneſis, Midian was a ſon of Abra- 
ham by Keturah, Gen. xxv. 2, conſequently 
his deſcendants were not Ithmaelites ; but as 
the ſeveral tribes of the Iſhmaelites, and thoſe 
deſcended from Keturah, all dwelt in the Eaſt 
country*, that is, in Arabia, Petræa or Deſerta, 
they might, by the time this book was writ- 
ten, come to be conſidered as one body of 
people, under the common name of Iſhmael- 
ites, as the ſeveral tribes of Iſrael came after- 


Gen. 37.—Three times they are called Ihmagelites, 
ver. 25, 27, 28 ; and once Midianites, ver. 28. 
* Ch. 25. 6, 
wards 
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wards to be denominated Jews, though the 
tribe of Judah was but one out of twelve or 
thirteen different tribes that deſcended from 
Jacob“. | 

It is certain that, according to 4. Herbe- 
Jot, the Arabs of later times have conſider- 
ed themſelves as Iſhmaelites, (Voy. art. inae- 
town, } and call Iſhmael the father of their 
nation (art. Iſmael, fils d'Abraham), though 
there are many tribes of the Arabs who are 


not Iſhmaelites properly ſpeaking, being de- 


feended from Joan the fon of Heber, ac- 
cording to d' Herbelot. The Oriental writers, 
by a miſtake indeed, ſuppoſe Midian was the 
grandſon of Abraham by his ſon Iſhmael, in- 
ſtead of being his ſon by Keturah*, but a very 
eaſy one, as all the Arab tribes acknowledge 
Ihmeel as their father, though many of them 
are not deſcended from him. 

D'Herbelot farther informs us, that the 
muſſulmen fuppoſe that the Arabs that travel 
about with their merchandiſe took different 
roads, according to the different feafons : 
Gaza, in the confines between Syria and 
Egypt, being their mart in ſummer-time, 
on account of the freſhneſs of the air to be 
enjoyed in Syria; whereas they went to the 
fouth rn part of Arabia (or Jemen) in winter, 


(the heat being exceffive there,) in the oppo- 


80 Holland, in our time, often means all the ſeven 
confederated provinces, though, ſtrickly ſpeaking, it is the 
name only. -of one of 

* Bibliotheque Orient, art, Midian, p. 581. 


ſite 
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fite part of the year. This, according to 
them, was an old eſtabliſhment among them, 
Haſchem, the grandfather of Mohammed, dy- 
ing at Gaza, in one of theſe ſummer commer- 
cial journies *. 

If this account may be depended on, Jo- 
ſeph was fold to the Midianites ſome time in 


the ſummer *; and theſe Iſhmaelites are not 


to be underſtood to have perſonally conveyed 
him into Mgypt, but ſtopping at Gaza, to 
have diſpoſed of him there to Ægyptian 
merchants. This laſt might not be exactly 
the caſe; but would not, however, I appre- 
hend, be inconſiſtent with the facred hiſtory, 
underſtood in that lax and popular manner 
in which we may believe it was deſigned to 
be conſidered. 


Art. Gazza, 

Which appears to have been the fact from other con- 
ſiderations—the feeding the flock at ſuch a diſtance from 
home ; and the dryneſs of the pit into which they let him 
down. 
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GENESIS. 
Ch. Ver. Vol. Page. 
8 11 4. 191 
7 3. 119, 120 
12 11—16 4. 488, 503 
13 10 4. So, note 
2 3. 53 
21 15, 16 4. 324, &e. 
23 2 3. 378 
24 2 4. 476 
14, 18 3. 254, 4. 480 
53 4+ $03 
65 4+ 483 
26 15, 18 4. 246 
27 4» 7» 9» 14 3. 147 
28 18 3. 421, 422 
31 19 3.40 
40 3+ 34 
46 3. 215 
34 1,2 4+ 497 
37 25, 28 4. 521 
38 12 3+ 34 
16,17 4164 
41 42, 43 3+ 309 
46 29 3. 362 
47 29 4+ 476 
EXODUS. 
I : 4. 280 
8 16 4. 300 
13 18 3. 259, 4+ 320 
16 3 3.147 
19 18 4+ 431 
20 18 4+ 430 
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Ch. Ver. Vol. Page. 
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ox 4+ 130 
4+ 145, 149 
26, 27 4+ 378, note 
29 4. 132, note 
26 1, 36 4. 449 
32 6, 18, 19 3. 347 
33 46 4. 402 
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1 13 3« 151 
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3 4+ 175, &c. 
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8 14 3- 378 
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$3 21 3. 316, &c, 14 . 
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1 p A 3 10 3. 203 
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14 6, 6,7 4. 139, Kc. 8 
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14 16, 17 3.8 
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22 2 3. 194, note 
23 27 3 4499 
29 3. 416, 425 
MARK. 
1 6 4+ 486 
9 41 3. 161 
10 25 3. 89 
| Obs 3» 37, 35 
14 3 4+ 472 
15 25 3- 134 
16 1 3. 418 
L UEK E. 
8 3. 46, 47 
9 52, 53 3+ 235 
10 4 3.274 
34» 35 3- 248 
of 3. 228 
5 3. 241 
12 27 3-18 
54 3+ 16, 17 
14:17 3- 194, 195 
15 29 4. 164 | 
= , 3. 89 
23 56 3. 418 
JOH N. 
1 48 »- 4- 105 
4 6 3. 136, 251 
7 3+ 253» 254 
7. SPP 3+7 
10 22 ſpec. 44 
11 31 3» 493 
44 4163 
12 3 4+ 473 
7 4+ 474 
18 18 * LO 34, 35 


| JOH N. 
Ch. Ver. Vol. Page. 
22 23 4. 203 
27 9 4. 162, note 

; CORINTHIANS. 
WW, 3. 398, note 
HEBREWS. 
1 7 4. 9 
11 37, 38 4+ 518 
* 16 3.424 
JAMES. 
* 3 3+ 34% 
1 PETER. 
4 3 4. 384, &c, 
REVELATION. 
8 8 4. 148, note 
1 ESDRAS. 
. 3.438 
Ar. 
1 17, 18, 19 4. 466, &c. 
2 4.455 
4 17 3+ 453 
2. 4. 194 
$3, $ 3. 210 
7 1 3. 244 
JUDITH. 
1 12 4. 279 
6s $9 3. 71, note 
31 3. 54, note 
I2 15 3. 71 
WISDOM. 
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WISDOM. 
Ch. Ver. Vol. Page. 
2 9% s 3.189 
13 13, 14 4+ 394 
ECCLESIASTIC US. 
24 14 4.86—94 
27 4. 308 
30 18—20 3. 268, 453 
49 4 3. 324 
41 19 3. 246, 249, 372 
20 3. 269, note, 270 
21 4+ 424 


| BARUCH, 
Ch. Ver, Vol. Page. 
| 6 12 4+ 394 
27 3. 454, note 
71, 72 4+ 64, note 
SUSANNA, 
34 4+ 478 
2 MACCABEES, 
6 2—5 4. 388 
7 27 4+ 327, note 
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Relating to the principal Matters contained in theſe Volumes, 


' A. 
BAS, or-Arab Pallium, 62, 


tpec. 
Abraham, his fitting at, the tent 
door, ili. 53; his riches, iv. 


49 F 
Abrizan, or Abrizghan, the mean- 
ing of that Perſian word, iii. g, 


10 
Abſalom, the ſpring the time of 
his rebellion, iii. 139, 141 
Acco, iv. 263 
Achilles, his tent, 17, ſpec. 
Achſah, her alighting conſidered, 
Ul, 27 : 

Adopting, heatheniſh cuſtoms by 
the Mohammedans, iii. 11, 12 
Egypt, deſeribed by it's two ſeas, 

iv. 279; it's air pure, 294 ; 
though ſometimes noxious, 1b, 
and p. 296; the dew there dan- 
erous, 295; time of the ſickly 
| 5 way ib; great heat there in 
the time of harveſt, 315; roads 
from thence to Judza, 321 
Egyptians, adorn their graves with 
eaves and flowers, iii. 447; the 
poor people wear linen died blue, 
324 ; fond of extending their 
territories, iv. 275 ; their plung- 
ing into the Nile, 279; their 
proceſſions and pilgrimages, 286, 
387, 389 ; marks of their pro- 
fefſion anciently buried with 
them, 399, 400 
Eſtel, mentioned, iv. 11, 12 
African, Chriſtians, wont to feaſt 
at the tombs of the martyrs, iii. 
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Agag, the hewing him in pieces, 
iv. 459 | 

Aiam apiouz, an account of it, ili. 

0 | 

Ailfatuck, the muſicalneſs of it's 
peaſants, iv. 426 

Akibah, the rabbi, his explanation 
of the pouring out water at the 
feaſt of tabernacles, iii. 8 

Aleppo, the reſemblance between 
it's natural hiſtory and that of 
Judza confirmed, iii. 37; again, 

Algerines, the ſood they give their 
captives at ſea, iii. 160 

Ali, the khalife, interred in a 
magnificent moſque, iv. 16; 
great efforts to extirpate his fa- 
mily, but vain, 217 

Ali Bey, his hiſtory compared with 
that of Joſeph, iii. 358 

Alighting, out of reſpect, iii. 275, 
&c. 

Allegorical perſonages, in Eaſtern 
poetry, iv. 13, &c. 

Almanacs, Eaſtern, 179 

Aloes, the mitre-ſhaped, hung up 
over the doors of thoſe that have 
returned in ſafety from long 
journies, iii. 448 

Amadeddulat, a remarkable ftory 
of him, iii. 91 

Anarchy, among ſome of the ſmall 
Arab tribes, iv. 201 

Anger, whether it unfits the mind 
for receiving prophetic influ- 
ences, iii. 303, 304 

* the character of his tranſ- 
ation of the O. T. iv. 9. 

Arabs, 


FF = 


Arabe, St. ſerome's defcription of 
their boots, 62, ſpec ; their 
watching all night in the open 
air, when very cold, iii. 31; 
their wonderful.eſcapes, and way 
of ſecuring themſelves, 81, 82, 
and 220; great plunderers of 
fruit, iv. 127 ; called Lords of 
the Bludgeon, 128; ſinging the 
exploits of their ſchechs, 260 ; 
remove their tents ſuddenly, 

523 manner of ſwearing, 477 3 
ome miſerably clothed, 519 

Archzologia, ſome account of a 
paſſage in the yth vol. iv. 11, 
12; one in the 5th vol. contro- 
verted, 126; another, 475 5 an- 
other, 480; another, 483. See 
Barrington 

Archbiſhop, of Athens, retains 

' ſome pomp, iii. 302 

Ark, carried by enemies in tri- 
umph, iv. 249; how, 250 

Arms, beaten in mourning, itt, 


1 

43 it's probable meaning, 
iv. 167, &c. l 

Arnobius, a paſſage of his con- 
ſidered, iv. 396, &c, 

Aromatic herbs, plentiful in Ju- 
dæa, iv. 191 

Arubbah, meaning of that Hebrew 
word, iii. 96 

Aſhtaroth, or Aſtarts, iii. g9 

Aſhkelon, caves in it's neighbour- 
hood, iii. 61; ſome account of 
that city, iv. 222 

Afſcing, for gifts, no degradation 

araQer in the Eaſt, iv. 422, 

&c, 

Aſperſion, of roſe or orange-flower 
water, in Perſia, iii. 10 

Aſſemblies, mentioned by Solo- 
mon, what probably meant by 
him, iv. 70, &c. 

Attagen Ionicus, what bird, iv. 
189, 190, note | 

Auſtin, St, his complaint of the 
feaſting at the tombs of the 


- martyrs, iii. 453 


N 


Authority, people of, how they 
travel, iii. 230—232 
Autumn, an account of the time 
of it's ſeveral productions, iii. 
4, &c ; probably the time when 
avid was acknowledged king 
over all Iſrael, 139 


Baal-berith, a Syrian idol, iii, 125 
Baal-zebub, lord of the fly, a cha- 
racter of conſequence, iv. 159 
Babylon, it's deſolation probably 
of a different kind from that of 
Nineveh, iii. 102; the country 
about it marſhy, 266 

Badges of honour, worn by Sha- 
drach and his companions, iii. 
318—323 

Bags, for letters, iv. $; words 
ometimes written or embroi- 
dered on them, ib, : 

Baldneſs, between the eyes, in the 
time of mourning, iii. 388, &c. 

Balls, of ivory, ſaid to be hung up 
in the Turkiſh moſques, iv, 
336, note 

Balm, of Jericho, of Matarea, or 
Mecca, ſome account of it, iv, 
88, &c, 

3 about a Jewiſh corpſe, 
iv. 6g | 

Barrington, the honourable Mr, a 
paſſage in a paper of his con- 
ſidered, iv. 126; another, 475 ; 
a third, 480; a fourth, 483 

_—_ uſed as a knife in em- 
alming, iv, 401; perhaps b 
Johns is clrenme;don, * g 

Bathing, in the Nile, it's intention 
and manner, iv, 279 

Beachborough, in Kent, an obſer- 
vation made there, iii. 19 

Beaſts, wild, in Judza, iv. 172 

Beds, carried to David, iii, 1443 
though not always uſed in tra- 
yelling, yet thought very re- 
freſhing, 145, note 


3 when taken up, iii. 
14 i 
M m 3 Bel 
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Bel Arrab, his hiſtory, iv. 237 

Bells, uſed for horſes, as well as 
camels, on ſolemn occaſions, iii. 
283; of churches, ſuppoſed to 

be ſacred things, iv. 249; carried 

in triumph by conquerors, ib. 

Ben hadad, an enquiry concerning 
the means of his death, iv. 409 

Birds, their migration, iv. 175; 
hunted, 335 ; ſeveral ſpecies of 
them in the deſert, ib; not to 
be taken with their young, or 
eggs, ib. 

Biſhops- Bible, odd tranſlation of a 
word there, iii. 100 

Blacks, cunuchs in the Eaſtern pa- 
laces, iii. 32 

Blackneſs, ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
extreme hunger, iv. 456; or 
thirſt, 457 

Blood, on the girdle and the ſhoes, 
iii. 312—314 

Boats, of earthen- ware, how to be 
explained, 52, ſpec. 

Bodies, of ſuppoſed criminals, left 
unburied, iv. 467 

Bonneval, count, an anecdote re- 
lating to him, iii. 365 

Books, ſometimes richly covered, 
Iii. 356, note; inſcriptions on 
thoſe covers, iv. 8; on the cy- 
linders on which they were roll- 
ed, 11; liable to be deſtroyed 
by dampneſs, 1; buried in pots 

on that account, 3; the corrupt- 
ing them how prevented, ib. 

Boots, yellow, worn by the Arabs, 
62, ſpec ; emendation of a paſ- 
ſage in St. Jerome propoſed, 
relating to them, ib. 

Booths, Trank and flept under by 
people of diſtinction, iii. 5 1, 52 
Bottles, of Izather, remarkable for 

keeping water freſh, 41, ſpec; 
how, ib; ſom*times perfumed, 
jb; ſometimes made diſagreea- 
ble by oil, 43 
Boughs, uſed for adorning graves, 
iii. 445, 447; of what forts, 
449 


Boundaries, of countries, the moſt 

pee in the opinion of the 
erſians, iv. 276 

Bread, made of millet, mean and 
diſagreeable, 65, ſpec. 

Breaking, boxes of ointment, iv. 
471. 

Brick, iii. 120 

Bride and bridegroom, what meant 
by their voice, iii. 2 

Building, the tower of Babel with 
bitumen, 111. 119; of ſtane with- 
out cement, 120 

Burial, with great ſhrieking of 
the women, iii. 381, 382; and 
ſinging of the men, 405, 406 

Burning, perfumes in honour of 
the dead, iii. 415, &c; the body 
of Saul, 417, 418; houſes, iv. 
202 ; 

Buſhes, lying under them when 
faint, 1v. 326 

Butter, made by treading, iii. 172; 
clarified and poured into jars, 
175-177 3 more plentiful in 
the ſpring than oil, 141 

Buxtort, an odd thought of his, 
iv. 352 


Caligæ latz, a conjecture concern. 
ing them, 62, &c, ſpec. 

Camels, trained to make their 
way through low paſſages, iii. 
89; 90; their fleſh boiled for 
feaſts, 154 3 their milk ropy, 
247 ; take a long time for drink- 
ing when thirſty, iv. 343; their 
hair uſed for very fine parts of 
dreſs, 486 ; and for felt at other 
times, 488 

Camp, abandoned by ſtratagem, 
iv, 242 

Campetter, meaning of that word, 
n+ ; © Ha ; 

Candleſtick; in a room, a mark of 
reſpect, iii. 341, note 

Capidgis, or meſſengers of death, 
iv. 208, &c. 

Capitals, of ancient pillars, their 
x | ſhape, 


33 & © 


ſhape, iii. 99; birds lodging in 
them, ib. 

Caramania, it's porcelain, 38, ſpec. 

Caravans, from Nubia, an account 

of them, iii. 286 

Caravanſerais, the Eaſtern inns, 

iii. 245 ; their chambers with- 
out doors, ib ; their accommo- 
dations, 247 

Carpets, uſed for fitting on, in, 
68 ; their beauty, 345 ; uſed in 
ſaying their prayers, ib; laid in 
temples, iv. 377; all care of 
them neglected in a time of pa- 
rade, 381 ; woven, 446, 447 

Carrying about, meaning of that 
term, iv. 250 

Caſtles, ſome account of the old 
Engliſh ones, iii. 113, &c, 

Caterpillars, of Solomon, what 
animals, iv. 152 

Catholics, of the Eaſt, attached to 
their country cuſtoms, iii. 408 

Cauſeys, in marſhy places, iii. 262 
—266 2 

Cavalcade, of the old man, a Per- 
ſian ſolemnity, iv. 21 

Caves, common on the ſea-coaft of 
Palzſtine, iii 60 

Cellars, of oil, iv. 108 

Chariots, not now uſed in the Eaſt, 
iii. 311 

Charms, carried in royal proceſ- 
ſions, iii. 282 

Cheeſe. vats, deſcription of them, 
32, ſpec. 

Cherub, covering, how to be ex- 
plained, iii, 333, and 337, note 

Child, dead one, it's face painted, 
and decorated with leaf. gold, 
lil. 377 

China-ware, or porcelain, known 
to the ancients, 34, ſpec ; made 
in Perſia, 3; ; nature of that 
then made, 36, &c. 

Churches, dancing in the areas 
before them, iv, 124 ſick ſome- 
times laid in thoſe of the Greeks, 
125; towels hung up there as 
$0yſecrated things, ib, 


: 
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Churning, with the feet, iii. 172 

Cicada, whar, iv. 51, note, 52 

Cincenellz, very troubleſome in- 
ſefts in the Holy-Land, iv. 159, 
160 

Circle, made by mourners when 
bewailing the dead, iii. 393 

Circuit, frequently neceſſary to be 
taken in the Egyptian deſert, 
iv. 357 

Circumcifion, a mark of immor- 
tality, iv. 401 

Ciſterns, unexpectedly filled with 
water, iv. 453 


[Cities, that are deſolated, reſorted 


to by ſhepherds, iii. 103; the 
animals wont to be found there, 
105, note 

Clapping the hand, it's manner, 
iii. 277, &c. 

Cloth, dipped in water, what, iv. 
409; and for what purpoſe, ib. 
Clothes, new at feſtivals, iv. 371, 

note 
Coffee, the fort commonly uſed in 
Arabia, iii. 247 


| Commutation money, inſtead of 


proviſions, 111, 233236 

Complaints, how conducted, iv. 
20 

. caſtle, in York. 
hire, ſome acount of it, iii. 121, 
note 

Conopeum, what, iv. 405 

Conquered people, obliged to en- 
tertain their conquerors in their 
travels, upon enjoy ing their pro- 
tection, iii. 219—224 

Conſtitution, human, it's varia- 
tions, iv. 490 

Corn, Turkey, when ripe, iii. 44, 


Coromanes, what bird, iv. 190, 
note 

Cotton, whey gathered, iii. 44 

Courtezans, ſitting at. their doors, 
iii. 339 and on high ſeats, ib. 

Covering cherub, it's meaning, 
u. 333, 334 _ 

Crane, in Judza, iv. 182, note; 2 


M m 4 migratory 
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migratory bird, 181 ; it's build- 
ing on ruinated places, ib; a 
dance ſo called, 121 
Creeks, ſeveral in the ſea-coaſt of 
the Holy-Land, iv. 193 
riminals, their feet and hands 
bound when puniſhed with beat- 
ing, iv. 205; ſometimes = 
vately put to death, and after- 
wards publicly expoſed, 465; 
executed without their cities, 
ib; ſometimes not permitted to 
be buried, 467 ; highly reſent- 
ed in ſuch a caſe if buried, 
468 
Crocodiles, very devouring, iv. 
285; watched for with great 
attention, 286; manner of de- 
ſtroying them, 287, 288; their 
great ſtrength, 28 
Croiſades, a new uſe to be made 
of their hiſtory, iv, 219, &c, 
Crucihxion, the time of day when 
our Lord's began, iii. 134, &c. 
Cuckoo, a bird of paſſage, iv. 184 
Cummin, how uſed, iv. 101; an 
article of commerce, 103 
Cutting themſelves, under preat 
rief, iv. 432 3 in mournivg, 
ib; in idol worſhip, ib. 


D. 

Daher, an Arab ſheik, his ſtrata- 
gem, iv. 242 

Daman Iſrael, in the Holy-Land, 
iv. 169; it's deſcription, ib. 

+ Dancing, before perſons of diſ- 
tinction, iii. 292, Ke; in the 
ancient Egyptian feſtivals, 347; 
rather a violent exerciſe in the 
Eaft, 348, note; dance called 
the Crane, iv, 121 ; that of the 
daughters of Shiloh conſidered, 
122, &c ; of the old Greeks be- 
fore their temples and their al- 
tars, 124 ; of the modern Greeks 
before their. churches, ib. 

David, viſited in a wood by Jona- 
than, iii. 63; how Jonathan 


rengthened his Hand in God, 


34 


| 


65 ; time of the year when he 
was confirmed in the kindom, 
142 ; time of his flight from 
Abſalom, 148; donation to the 
people wpon bringing the ark to 
Sion, iv. 411 

Dead, waſhed with odoriferous wa- 
ters, 13, ſpec; the faces of ſome 
of them decked with leaf-gold, 
iii. 377 ; painted, iv. 397 ; be. 
wailed at the doors of their 
houſes among the Greeks, iii. 
377; the ſame among the Sy. 
rians and the Jews, 378; ſing- 
ing before them when carried to 
the grave, 405, 406; burnings 
for them, 417; the decency with 
which they were treated, 418, 
419; marks deſcriptive of them 
buried with them, iv. 398 

1 meaning of that word, iv. 
201 

Dedication, feaſt of, how obſerved 
anciently, 45» per. 

Deer, in conſiderable numbers in 
the Egyptian deſert, iv. 3333 
which, it ſhould ſeem, {el om 
drink, ib. 

Deſert, of Egypt, wild animals fit 
for food there, iv. 330; it's de- 
ſcription at large, 339; it's pro- 
per boundary, 268; different 
routs through it, 321; rain in 
it, 355 ; practicability of paſſing 
it with an army, 320 advan: 
tage of ſo doing, ib; animals of 
the deſert on the Eaſtern ſide 
of the Red-Sea, 330; frequent 
mortality there, 299 and 318 z 
rain in it, 374 ; deſert between 
Babylon and Judza, 332; game 
frequently, found there, ib; 
ſometimes very cold, iii. 169 

Deſolation, of cities, how deſcrih- 
ed, 111. 102 

Dews, very plentiful in the Holy- 
Land, iv. 141; noxious in A 
gypt, 295; not noxious, in ma- 


ny places of the Eaſt, 410 
Dill, 
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Dill, whether uſed in theſe coun- 
tries, 1V. 102 

Dinah, a circumſtance of her hiſ- 
tory conſidered, iv. 497 

Dining, it's earlineſs, iii. 130 

Poddridge, a remark on his expo- 
ſition of John 4. 6, iii. 251 

Donation, of K. David at remov- 
ing the ark to Sion, iv. 311 

Door, ſitting at that of a tent, iii. 
533 mourning there, 377 

Dorcas, her being laid in an upper 
chamber, in, 378 

Doves, building in the holes of 
rocks, iii 55 ; lying among the 
pots, ib; their colour, 57 ; ſome 
conſecrated to an idol, 58 

Dragons, the figure of thoſe ima- 
ginary creatures, iv. 290, note; 
whence derived, ib. 

Dung, of pigeons, very valuable, 
11, 184 

Duſt, thrown into the air, iv. 204; 
houſe of, what place, 257 


Earth, when uncovered, not to be 
kneeled upon among the Per- 
ſians, iii. 345 

Earthen-ware floats, 52, ſpec; 
what meant by their being paint- 
ed, 56 

Eaſtern people, riſe and dine ear- 
ly, more eſpecially thoſe of Ju- 
dza in their feſtivals, in. 130 

Ebed-melech, iii. 327, 328 

Eggs, of tame fowls not common, 
it ſeems, among the ancient 
Jews, iii. 145 ; of wild fowl 
.not to be taken with the parent 
bird, iv. 334; eaten by mourn- 
ers, iii. 423; on ſome occaſions 
„ e painted, 12, 423; 
thoſe of oſtriches hung up in the 
Turkiſh moſques, iv. 336 

Elath, ſtruggled for, iv. 224 

Elbow, leaning upon it explained, 


ill. 249 
Eliſha, why he ordered a minſtrel, 
li. 303 


: 


Elk, ſuppoſed to reſide in the E. 
gyptian deſert, iv. 333 
Elmenhorſtius, a remark upon him, 


. 397 'z 
Embroidery, or needle-work, iii. 
357 


Eſhcol, manner of carrying it's 
cluſter of grapes, iii. 181 

EmTi2040gy it's meaning, iii. 228 

Eſdraelon, plain of, it's frunful- 
neſs, iii. 4 

Eunuchs, black, early introduced, 
111. 327, &C, 

Exchanges, among travellers, 26, 
ſpec. 

Executions, done out of their ci- 
ties, iv. 465; ſometimes pri- 
vate, and the corpſe afterward 
expoſed, ib. 

Extermination, of royal families, 
how expreſled, iv. 211, &c. 


F, 

Families, royal, their extermina- 
tion how expreſſed, iv. 211, &c. 

Father, of a thing, an Eaſtern form 
of deſcription, confirmed by more 
examples, iv. 441, note; ſee alſo 
Mother 

Feaſts, Eaſtern, preparations for 
them, iii. 195 ; invitations to 
attend them, 193; long, 128, 
note; ſacred, ſome account of 
them, 195, 196, and iv. 411, 
&c ; of lights, 49, ſpec ; of tu- 
lips, 52, ib; of ſome of thoſe of 
the ancient Romans, iv. 422 

Feathers, worn on joyous occa- 
fions, ili. 28 

Feet and hands of criminals bound 
when puniſhed, iv. 205 | 

Felt, ſpread under carpets in Per- 
fila, iii. 71; — like Mo- 
ſaic work, iv. 451 * 

Fences, of ſtones, iv. 84; and thoſe 
looſe, ib; of thorns, iv. 8g 

Feſtivals, how obſerved by the mo- 
dern Greeks, iii. 196; how by 
the ancient Egyptians, 349; iv. 
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Fete-champetre, an ancient prince- 
ly one, iii. 197; common in the 
Eaſt, 195, &c. 

Figs, ſtrung like beads, iii. 177; 
22 y the lumps of our tranſ- 
ation, ib. 

Fires, when they begin to be diſ- 
uſed, iii. 29—35 ; uſed in au- 
tumn to conſume the under- 
growth, iv. 145 ; lighted at the 
approach of caravans, 111. 266 

Firit-fruits, how carried to jeru- 
ſalem, iv. 370 ; 

Fiſh, people ot theſe countries fond 
of them for food, iii. 208; ſome 
that were conſecrated, 58, 59; 
darting out of the water, iv. 194; 
large ones in the Tigris, 194, 
195 ; in great numbers in the 
Mediterranean, 192; and in the 
Red. Sea, 360; their migration 
known in Egypt, 364 

Fiſhermen, wont to eat the fiſh 
they catch on ſhore, iti. 209; 
ſome uſe fiſh-ſpears, iv. 200 

Flagons, meaning of that word, iv. 
419, 420 

Flambeaux, Eaſtern, what, iv. 429 

Flax, of various colours uſed in 
catching fiſh in Ægypt, iv. 450 

Fleſh, eagerly deſired, iii. 147; a 

ood piece of, what is to be un- 
erſtood by that exprefiion, iv. 
I . 

Flies, a kind of them near Ekron 
very vexatious, iv. 159; ſome 
deſcription of them, 160 

* of birds, ſometimes very 

urprifing, 57, ſpec. 

Flint, knives of, iv. 398 

Floats, their variety in Ægypt, 

54, &c, ſpec ; of earthen-ware, 

ib. 

Flowers, uſed in times of drinking 
as well as perfumes, ii. 188, 
c ſtrewed upon graves, 431; 
ſometimes planted near them, 
3, and iv. 66 ſometimes per- 
fumed when made preſents of, 
iv. 412; which the greateſt fa- 

. «yourite of the Turks, 52, ſpec. 


Fountains, very commonly found 
in theſe countries, iii. 161 ; the 
conſtructing them a devout work 
among the Mohammedans, ib. 

Fowls, tame, not very common, it 
ſhould ſeem, among the ancient 
Jews, iii. 145; wild, in great 
numbers on the ſhores of the 
Red-Sea, iv. 338 

Frejus, Captain, the proviſions pre- 
ſented to him by the Moors, iii. 
140 1 

Froſt, in Judza, about Chriſtmas, 
iii. 6; ſometimes ſevere, 24 

Fruits, not wont, in all probability, 
to be cured in very large quan- 
tities among the Eaſtern people, 
iii. 142; the firſt- fruits 2 
carried to Jeruſalem, iv. 370 

Furs, now uſed in magnificent 
dreſſes in Ægypt, iii. 309; not 


anciently, ib, 


G. 

Gadha, or Gadhat, the meaning 
of that word, 11. 167 

Galilee, copious rains there, iii. 6 

Garden, deſcription of an odd one 
belonging to a Turkiſh great 
man, 1v. 104 ; ſmall among the 
ancient Jews, ib; how watered, 
65 ; adjoining to their houſes 
ſometimes, 53, note; made uſe 
of as burial-places, iv. 68 

Garment, upper, laid afide in 
times of humiliation, iv. 402 

Gates, fitting in them, iii. 119; 
ſhut at night, 24! ; ſhut up, in 
perpetuity, in honour of the 
great that had paſſed through 
them, 329; ſome account of 
thoſe of our old Engliſh caſtles, 
115, &c, 

Gath, iv. 259, &c. 

Gaza, nature of the country there- 
abouts, iv. 268 

Geon, what river, iv. 31c, &c; 
it's illuminations, ib. 

Gideon, his having zoo jars with 
him accounted for, iii. 259; his 

lamps, 
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them, iii. 107 ; uſed as ſtables, 
107, 109 

Ground, bare, ſuppoſed to be un- 
lawtul to pray upon, iii. 342 


lamps, what they ſeem to have 
been, iv. 430; an Arab ſtrata- 
gem nearly reſembling his ſtory, 
238 

Gifts, taken away with great mean- 
neſs, iv. 423, &c. 

Girdles, formed their purſes, 43, 
ſpec ; how far an 'onourable 
diſtinction, 11. 366; ſome very 
mean, ib; ſuppoſed to be red 
with blood, 312—314 

Gnarabah, the meaning of that 
word, 1v. 352 

Gnats, very troubleſome, iv. 405 

Goads, uſed for oxen, iv. 199 

Goats, two ſorts of them, iv. 161; 
their colour, 162; ſize, ib; ſkins 
uſed as a carpet and mattreſs, 
iii 68, 69; veſſels made of their 
ſkins wont to be pitched, iv. 
469; feed on vine leaves, iv, 
129, and 39, ſpec. 

Gold, leaf, uſed for decorating 
brides, iii. 377; and the dead, 
ib 


ib, 

Gourds, uſed for bottles, iv. 419 ; 
their ſize, ib, &c. 

Grapes, their colour, iv. 131 ; ſize, 
ib; whether the unripe are wont 
to drop, 113 ; trodden for wine, 
120; how, ib: ſome crying 
while they were treading the 
reſt, ib. 

Graves, adorned with green boughs, 
&c, iii. 445, 449; which were 
ſuppoſed to be of advantage to 
the dead, 446, &c; proviſions 
placed upon them, 351; that 
complained of by St, Auſtin, 
453 ; viſited principally by the 
women, 457; watered, iv, 16 

Greeks, modern, how they obſerve 
Sunday, iii. 347 3 bewail the 
dead at the doors of their houſes, 
377; have adopted many of the 
old heatheniſh obſervances, iv, 
125; among the reſt ſending 
victuals to + hex on burying, 
iii. 460 

Grottoes, Arabs ſometimes live in 


| . 


H. 

Hair, cut of in mourning, iii. 379, 
380 

Hagar, her wandering in the de- 
ſert, iv. 481 

Hand, given to ſirangers to kiſs, 
i. 245; clapping with it for 
Joy, 277, &c ; given to princes 
on their aſſuming royalty, 3 30 
ſtretched out towards objects 
of worſhip, 350; hands and feet 
bound when criminals were pu- 
niſhed, iv. 205 

Handkerchiefs, embroidered, how 
uſed, iii. 356 

Harams, their great expenſiveneſs, 
iv. 1 

Hares, in Judza, iv. 171; in the 
deſerts, 332 

Harlots, going about ancient cities 
with muſic, iv. 286 

Harneſſed, it's meaning, iii. 259 

Hart and roe-buck, what meant 
by the words ſo tranſlated, iv. 


331 
nes. great heat then in . 
gypt, iv. 316; doubtful whether 
it was commonly ſo in Judea, 
31 
Heads, bare in mourning, iii. 385 
carried in triumph, iv. 238 
Heaps of ſtones, uſed as ſeats, iii. 
215 
Heat. great in Egypt in the time 
of harveſt, iv. 316; ſeems to 
have killed like the Sumyel, 
ib, 
Heatheniſh cuſtoms, adopted by 
the Mohammedans, iii. 11, 12 
Hector, his ſoliloquy juſt before 
death explained, 21, &c, ſpec. 
Hedges, ſome of them remarkable 
in the Eaſt, iv. 83, 266 
Hedge-hog, uſed for food, iv. 
179 
a Hemerocalli, 
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Hemerocallis, grows in Judæa, iii. 
43 iv. 142 

Herbage, when dry, wont to be 
deſtroyed by fire, iv. 145; dan- 
ger of it's being kindled by 
accident, ib; trees frequently 
burnt by that management, 148; 

done to harraſs enemies, 151 

Herod the Great, the time of his 

Inauguration, 47, fpec; great 
illuminations then, ib; burial, 

iv. 57, &c. 

—— Agrippa, the concern of the 
ews for him when ill, iii. 3443 
ow expreſſed, ib. 

Heron, meant perhaps in the 104th 
"Pſalm, iv. 174; it's feathers 
worn in a time of joyful ſolem- 
nity, iii. 284, &c. 

Herring, in the Nile, iv. 364 

Hiding, things under ground, in 
its, iv, 109 

Ils, moſt inhabited, iii. 80; moſt 
roper for cattle, 198 | 
 Hirrawem, or Ihram, a dreſs of 
reat humiliation, iv. 403 
olofernes, his tent equipage, 111, 
1 

Holy-Land , improvements in hor- 
ticulture there, iii. 179, 180 

Homer, a paſſage of his 22d lliad 

- conſidered, 14, st another, 

21, ſpec ; one of his 24th, 18, 

e. 

poe, a migratory bird found 
in theſe countries, iv. 444 ; it's 
mournful note, ib; perhaps re- 
ferred toby Hezckiah, and meant 
by the term tranſlated: crane, 
ib; why it might be likened to 
I e, 4453 it's filthineſs, 


+ ell a paſſage of his illuſtrated, 
39, ſpec; another, 40, ſpec. 
Horſes, riding on them when ap- 
" pearing"in ſtate, iii. 284, 310, 
3113 how adorned at ſuch times, 
"284, &; uſed inftead of cha- 

." iots, 310 
Hoſpitality, Eaſtern, not always 
virtuaus, ii. 219 


| 


| 


Hoſſein, manner of repreſenting 
his hunger and thirſt, iii. 436, 
&c. 

Hours, the Roman manner of 
reckoning them, iii. 135 

Houſes, tops flat, 28, ſpec; and 
ſometimes of reeds, 29, ib; thoſe 
of the great lofty as well as large, 
iii. 87; of gold, 48; the term 
uſed ſometimes for tents, 48, 
o; ſometimes for territories, 
iv. 258 

Hunger, it's effects, iv, 456 

Huſbandry, Jewiſh, iv. 95, &c. 


Jacob, his acuteneſs in the choice 
of his preſents, iii. 42 ; his kiſſ- 
ing Rachael, 245 

James IVthof Scotland, his coat in- 
tended for a banner, iii. 357, note 

Jars, earthen, uſed by travellers, 
iii. 258; commonly for water- 
veſſels, iv. 479; rubbed with 
mutton ſuet inſtead of glazing, 
3, ſpec. 

Jaws, muffled up in mourning a- 
mong the. Jews, iii. 382 

Jaw-bone, ſuppoſed to have be- 
come a fountain, iv. 508 

Idols, Eaſtern, painted red, iv. 393, 
&c ; ſometimes nothing more 
than an heap of ftones, 396; 
bults of lions, ib. 

[dolaters, wont to receive a mark 
denoting their idols, iv. 433 

Jephthab, his daughter lamented 
at her grave, iv. 440; and by 
others at a diſtance from it, 439 

Jericho, it's roſes, iv. 86; it's balm, 
88 


Jerome, St, the copies of the He- 
brew Scriptures in his time 
differed, in ſome places, from 
the modern, iii, 337, 3383 a re- 
mark of his concerning the Jews 
eating lentiles in the time of 
mourning, 425 ; his account of 
the mourning of the Jews over 
the deſolation of their country, 
413, 414; of the uſe of miller 
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in Judza, iv. 5. and 65, ſpec; | 
of the boots of the Arabs, and 
their other dreſs, 61, ſpec. 


Jews, how diſtinguiſhed, iii. 244, 
note; their females enjoy greater 


liberty than the Mohammedan 
women, 245; adorn the graves 
of their dead with green boughs, 


_ : 
Illuminations, their manner among 


the Jews, 50, ſpec; among the 


Mohammedans, ib ; on the Nile, | 


Iv, 311 
Indian-fig, or opuntia, uſed for 
hedges, iv. 85, 166 | 
Inſcriptions, on the outſide of 
books, iv. 8 


Inſects, a ſpecies of them deſtruc- | 


tive to corn, iv. 152; thoſe 
called cincenellæ very trouble- 
ſome, 159, 160 

Inveſting, with high honours, it's 
mode in Ægypt, iii. 30g 

Inviting, to feaſts, iii. 193 

Inundations, known in Jadza, iii. 
24, 27; a celebrated one in Ara- 
bia, iv. 292 

John Baptiſt, his dreſs farther 
conſidered, iv. 487 

Jonathan, his viſiting David in a 
wood, iii. 63 

ordan, it's breadth, 42, note 

ph, his hiſtory paralleled, iii, 

358, &c. 
ephus, according to him rain 
falls in Judza in or before No- 
vember, iii. 6; his account of 
the praying of the Jews for He- 
rod Agrippa, when dangerouſly 

- M1, 344: his account of the bu- 
rial of Herod the Great, iv. 57, 
58; doth not confine himſelf 
with exactneſs either to the He- 
brew Scriptures, ox the Septua- 
gint, 473 

Joſhua, remarkable addition to 

the Hebrew account of his bu- 
rial, ir. 308 

Jodnb, enquiry. concerning the 


manner of lamenting his death, 


Journey, what that of a day to 

| travellers, iii. 255, note fn 

Iſhmael, his fainting in the wilder, 
neſs, iv. 324, 481; lying un- 

der a os op, oy . 

Muley, emperor of Moroc- 

co, his ſeverity, iv. 467, 468 

Khodabendeh, iv. 216, note 

Iſhmaelites, how to be ſometimes 
underſtood, iv. 521 

Iſraelites, their mourning at the 
door of their tents, iii. 379 _ _ 

Judith, a conjecture conterning 
the country of the author of that 
book, ili. 73 | 

Juniper-tree, iii. 167 

Ivory, balls of it hung up as oraa- 
ments in the moſques, iv. 336, 
note | 

Juſtice, executed by private per- 
ſons, iv. 201, 202; how de- 
manded in Perſia, 203 

Juvenal, what to be underſtood by 
his ZEgyprtian earthen boats, 53, 
ſpec; another. paſſage of ks 
cited, ib, 64 ; deſeribes the Jews 
— malevolent people, iii. 268, 
2 


fob 
, N. 
Kaad, uſed for chewing, iii, 192, 
note | * 
Kane, ſee Caravanſerai 
Kapidgi, ſee Capidgi i 
Kedran, or Kidron, often dry, i. 
25, 477, &c; ſometimes wants 
a bridge, 24 1 
Keep, a part of ancient caftles, ni. 
121, note; connected fomerimes 
with-idols, 124 1 
Ketavane, ſee Mariana 1 
my , reckoned a delicacy, iv. ab; , 
Kiſſing, the hand of ſtrangers, ie 
Kite, the marking it's appearance 2985 
nes ng it's Aa 
| uſeful, iii. 30 Sd M. 
Knives, of flint, ſaid to he buried 
with Joſhda, iv. 398; why poſ- 
fibly they might be uſed by him 


4A 


iy, 438 


IE 


I, 


for circumciſion, iv. 401 
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Ladies, of Iſrael, compared to kine, 

iv. 196; expenſiveneſs, 197 

Lamenting, thoſe in danger of death, 
iii. 37 

. urning all night in their 
houſes, iii. 341, note; burnt at 
the tombs of the Mohammedan 

ſaints, 428; much uſed in . 
gypt, iv. 313 

Lances, carried before princes, 111. 


© 

13 Dr, different in opinion 
from Dr. Ward, iii. 13 

Latitude, places in the ſame lati- 
tude not equally forward, iii. 
.46 

„ made of various ſub- 
ſtances, and might be of cord, 

iii. 97, note 

Lebanon, remarks upon it, iv. 
134, &c. | | 

Legacy, an old Roman one, iv. 
422 

Left and ſhut up, the meaning of 
that expreſſion, iv. 212, &c. 

Lentiles, mean food, iii. 423; the 
firſt thing eaten by mourners, 


2 | 
8 in Judæa, iv. 172 
Leper, his jaws tied up, iii. 383 
Letters, put in bags, iv. 8 
Lice, infecting vegetables, iv. 152; 
what thoſe of Agypt were, 300 
Jaghts, the Jewiſh feaſt of, 49, 
pec ; the Perſian, iii. 12 
Lightfoot, cited, iii. 130, &c. 
Lily, autumnal, iii. 4, iv. 142 
Linen, of the common people of 
Egypt, dyed blue, iii. 324 
Lion, it's buſt ſacred among ſome 
of the heathens, iv. 396; a name 
iven lately to a great warrior, 
iv. 441, note 
Locuſts, the direction of their 
march, iv. 153; eaten, 158; 
kept for winter proviſion, ib. 
note; great devourers, iv. 52 
Lord, of a thing, it's meaning, iv. 
74. &c. 
Lord's- prayer, a clauſe of it con- 
| kdered, iii. 228 


| 


| Low-lands, of Judza, ſometinies 
very cold there, iii. 26 


Maces, carried before Eaſtern prin- 
ces, iii. 308 

Machalla, meaning of that word, 
iv. 463 

Machpelah, it's cave how honour- 
ed, iii. 415, 416 

Maillet, an odd aſſertion of his, 
iii. 446 | 

x eaten by poor people, iii. 
I 


Manſale, (ſee Caravanſerai,) iii. 
247 | 

Mantegue, a kind of butter, taken 
from oſtriches, iv. 336 

Maran-atha, a conjecture concern- 
ing that word, iv. 10 

Mariana, or Ketavane, a Georgian 
princeſs, her hiſtory, iv. 492 

Marks, deſcriptive of the dead 


| buried with them in Zgypt, iv. 


99 ; made in the hands of ſome 
idolaters, 433 
Maroth, or country of bitter wa- 
ters, iv. 271 
Marriages, very early in theſe 
countries, iv. 399; noiſy, iii. 


2 

> of aſſemblies, iv. 75 

Mayn, a place in Perſia, it's de- 
ſcription, iv. 80, &c. 

Mead, Dr. Richard, his explana- 
tion of Eccl. 12 examined, iv. 
13, &c. | 

Meanneſs, towards inferiors, an 
inſtance of, iv. 424 

Melons, an account of them, ii. 
163—184 ; ſeem not to have 
grown in Canaan, in the time 
of Moſes, 179, 180; perhaps 
not in Ægypt, 182; different 
ſorts there now, 183, 184 ; car- 
ried to a conſiderable diſtance, 
181 ; raiſed by means of pigeon's 
dung, 184 

Mem Sha; it's dangerous ſituation, 
iv. 291 


Meſſengers, of death, iv. 208, &c. 


Midianites, 
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Midianites, their defeat in the time 
of Gideon, iv. 237 

Migration of birds, iv. 175 ; of 
fiſhes, known in Xgypt, 364; 
and ſeems to. be ſuppoſed by 

" Moſes as to the Red-Sea, ib. 

Milk, of camels, it's ropy nature, 
iii. 247 

Millet, when ſown, iv. 97; when 
Tipe, iti. 44, Iv. 97, 98; of a 
coarſe nature, iii. 247; men- 

"tioned by St. Jerome, 65, ſpec, 

and iv. 95 

Mills for Olives, iii. 172 

Minchah, extenſive meaning of 
that word, iv. 36 


— 


Minſtrel, why required by Eliſha 


to play before him, iii. 304; 


whether they were the ſame as 


pipers, 397 
Moira, counteſs of, ſome account 


of a curious paper of her's, iii. 

' 369 ; 

Moſes, the probable time of his 

birth, iv. 285; his conducting 
Ifrael through the wildetneſs by 
a circuit, 320; the time it might 
naturally be ſuppoſed to take up, 
322 his pits, 271 

Mother, of a thing, uſed in a like 
metaphorical ſenſe as the.term 
father, iv. 442 

Mounah, meaning of that word, 
iii. 219 

Mourning, on occaſion of a dan- 
2 journey, iii. 375 ; when 

ead, with the jaws tied up, 382; 

ſhoes put off, 385 ; head ſhaved, 
or hair diſhevelled, ib; with 
great noiſe, 407; with muſic, 
375, 376, 396; at the doors of 
their houſes, 377; eating len- 
tiles in their mourning, 423; 
eggs, ib ; beating the arms, 413 ; 
throwing themſelves into a ring 
or circle, iv. 56; by the men, 
though not ſo frequently as by 

+ the women, iii. 402; mourning- 
women, 394, 40%, 408, note; by 
children, according to the ſug- 


_ 
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oſition of ſome, but improperly, 
— z mourning thoſe that died 
when abſent from home, 392 
by the female relations, 394 3 
with muſical proceſſions, 392, 
398; morning and evening, 394 3 
ſometimes dancing round the 
inſtrument by which they died, 
393; proclaiming the names of 
thoſe they lamented, 396; the 
length of the time of mourning, 
400; anniverſary mournings, 
436, 437; imitative, 438, 4393 
with muſic then, ib. 

Murrine veſlels, what, 34, ſpec. 

Muſic, uſed on common occaſions, 
iv. 425 ; by ſhepherds, 427 ; in 
lamenting, iii. 375, 376; at the 
graves of the dead, 437; ſent 
ſometimes by the great to ecele- 
fiaſtical perſons to do them ho- 
nour, 302; whether of any uſe 
to the obtaining prophetic in- 
fluences, 303, 304 ; uſed before 
great people, as they paſſed in 
journeying, 292 | 

Myrtle, ofed in joyous repaſts, it, 
189; in adorning graves, 449 


N. 

Names, Eaftern, iv. 439; given 
ſometimes by the rule of contra- 

_ ries, 440; of deſcription mixed 
with thoſe that are proper names, 
2 

Out or Neuruz, the- Perſian 
new-year's day, 46, ſpec, iii. 
11 

Needle, a camel's paſſing through 
the eye of one, iii. go 

Needle-work, of various kinds, iii. 
357 ; like inlaid work, iv. 451 

New veſlels, and new clothes, for 
religious ſolemnities, iv. 371 

New-year's day, how ſolemnized 
in Perfia, iii. 12; and when, 11; 
it's gifts in England, 370 

Night, very cold in May in the 
Holy-Land, and in ſome adjoin- 
ing countries, iii. 31, 33 

Nightingale, 
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Nightingale, in Judza, iv. 191, 
note; it's finging, 179; in the 
ſpring, ib; farther evidence of 

it's toincidence with the cooing 
of the turtle-dove, 187 

Nile, bathing in it by the women 
from devotion, iv. 279 ; manner 

in which done, 280; proceſſion 
thither with muſic, 282; time 
when, ib; proceſſions upon it in 


boats, 306; which were illumi- 


nated, 307, 311, &c ; ſometimes 
watched with apprehenſions, 291 
Nineveh, it's deſolation probably 
of a different kind from that of 
Babylon, iii. 102 : 
Noon, travellers wont then to ſtop, 
and to take ſome refreſhment, 
iii. 217, 218 | 
Nurſes, reſpect 
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paid to them, iv, 


O. 

Oblations, how carried to Jeruſa- 
lem, iv. 368 

Odoriferous waters, vſed in waſh- 
ing the dead, 13, ſpec. 

Odours, burnt at feaſts, iii. 191 

Oil, burnt in honour of the dead, 
iv. 302 ; ſent into Egypt, 303; 

employed in proceſſions on the 
Nile of an idolatrous nature in 
great quantities, 306; uſed about 

Water veſſels, 305 3 not wont to 
be ſent as a civil preſent, 303 ; 
but ſent to modern Eaſtern ſaints, 
305; kept buried in the earth, 
109 

Owparyia, the meaning of that 
word, iv. 386 

Owoy90; of the Greeks, his em- 
ployment, iv. 235 

Old age, how repreſented in the 
Eaſt, iv. 21 

Olives, black when ripe, Iv. 191; 
trodden to get the oil, iii. Tot, 
172; ſometimes ground in mills, 
172 ; ſometimes brought into 
their towns for that purpoſe, iv. 


113, 117 ; the time of gathering | 
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them, iti. 20; how gathered, iv. 
106 ; the food of many birds, 
| | 

Olive-trees, whether they bloſſom 
later than the vine, iv. 110; caſt- 
ing their bloſſoms, 111; ſome- 
times the fruit beaten off, 106; 
ſometimes ſhaken, ib; the haunt 
of birds, 191 ; ſet on fire by 
enemies, 147, note 

Omen, in the manner of flying 
of an eagle, 57, ſpec; andofa 
ſtork, 58 

Ommiades, could not be extir- 
pated, iv. 217 

Omolinon, meaning of that word, 
324 

Onions, ſlaves fold for one apiece, 
Iv. 245 

Opuntia, ſome account of it, iv. 
85, note, 266 

Ordinance, meaning of that word, 
iii. 438 

Ormuz, it's bells carried in tri- 
umph, iv, 249; and it's king, 
252 

Oftriches, ſome account of them, 
iii. 290, note; their feathers 
worn in a time of parade, 284 ; 
an article of commerce, 285 
their eggs uſed as an ornament, 

36, note; how theſe birds are 

made ht for food, 335 

Ovrw;, the meaning of that parti- 
cle, iii. 251 


P. 
Painting, idols, iv. 393; and the 
dead, 397 
Palæſtine, it's ſea · coaſt in part very 
duſty, iv. 256 z in part very 
leaſant, 264, 265 
Pallium, 62, ſpec. 


Palm- trees, grow on the ſhore of 


Egypt, iv. 92 
Palmyra, it's ſepulchres, iii. 442 
Panegyris, meaning of. that word, 
iii. 196 
* remarkable for it's porce- 
ain, 35, ſpec. i 
Parties, 


(ins ] 


Parties, of pleaſure, iii. 199 

Paiteboard, a ſort of it uſed by the 
Copties, and we may believe by 
the ancient Iſraelites, iii. 280 

Pavilion, a word ſometimes im- 
properly introduced into our 
tranſlation, iii. 51 

Peninnah, the probable meaning 
of that name, iv. 439 

Perfumes, burnt at feaſts, iii. 191, 
192 ; in or near ſepulchres, 417; 
oy into ſhells, or boxes of ala- 

aſter, iv. 472; ſome of them 

conſiderably large, 473 

Perſia, it's porcelain pottery, 35, 
ſpec; a feſtival there of pouring 
out water, 111, 9, 103 the atti- 
tude in which it's ancient princes 
were repreſented, 338; the ſa- 
cred character of it's modern 
kings, iv. 459, 460 

Perkius, a 41 of his conſider. 
ed, 43, ſpec. 

Perſonages, allegorical, in eaſtern 
poetry, iv. 14 

Peſtilence, obſervation concerning 

it, iv. 29 

Pharan, a remarkable breach there, 
iii. 85, 86 

Pharaoh, his daughter's bathing in 
the Nile, iv. 280; his baths, 


272 
- Philiſtines, ſtate of their country 
in the time of the croiſades, iv. 
220, &c. 
Philopœmen, carried in triumph, 
iv. 253 
Pigeons, make their neſts in cliffs, 
Iii. 55 their dung very uſeful, 


18 

Pike, a mark of dignity, 59, ſpec. 

Pilgrimages, too. often attended 
with bloodſhed, iv. 372, &c; 
ancient and modern in Ægypt, 
386, 389 ; garments of mortifi- 
cation then worn, 403 

Pipers, employed in mournful ſo- 
emnities, iii. 39 

Pitch, uſed inſtead of mortar, iii. 
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Pitchers, or jars of earth, uſed in 
travelling, iii. 258 

Pitching, tents, in travelling, it's 
time, ni. 238 

Pits, in the Ægyptian wilderneſs, 
iv. 350 

Pitts, Joſeph, when at Mecca, iv. 
376, note 

Plague, doth not originate in 
Agypt, iv. 297; the third 
of thoſe of Egypt examined, 
300 

Plain of Sodom, a place of a ſimi- 
lar kind deſcribed, iv. 79, &c. 

Plane tree, planted in Perſia in the 
ſtreets, iv. 93; ſuppoſed to be a 
preſervative trom the plague, ib, 

Plautus, a paſſage of his illuſtrated, 
28, &c, ſpec, 

Pliny, not well informed, 38, ſpec, 

Ploughing, in Judza, it's time, iii. 
3, 15. iv. 96 

Porcelain, made in Perſia, 35, 
ſpec 1 why compared to the onyx, 

10. 

Posch, of a tent, what, 20, ſpec. 

Porcupine, uſed for food, iv. 170 

Portions, of food, taken away, or 
changed, iv. 425 

Poſts, what meant by that term in 
Ezekiel, iii. 354 

Pots, for ſeething, iii. 151 

Pouring out water in ceremony, 
iii. 73 explained, ib. 

Praying, on mats, or ſmall car. 
pets, iii. 342, 344; with proſ- 
tration, 343 

Preſents, their nature, iii. 237 3 
odd ones given to our old 
princes, 368; of fruit and flow= 
ers, iv. 412; of ſhauls, 485 
of the pecuniary kind, iii. 364, 
&c; aſked for without bluſhing, 
iv. 422 ; interchange of them, 
iii. 372 ; not always ſelfiſh, 

Gor oh the houſe of Gere? 
368 

Preſſes, not always in the olive- 
yards, iv. 117 ; or in the vine- 
yards, ib; but in cities, ib. 

N n Priſons, 


Priſons, preat ſeverity in thoſe of 

the Eaſt, iii. 199 | 

Private perſons, doing themſelves 
juſtice, iv. 201, 202 

Proceſſion, in times of mourning, 
iii. 401 ; ſometimes ____ ib; 
ſometimes of particular families, 
ib ; of the religious kind, par- 
ticularly in the Mecca pilgri- 
mage, 302; of the ancient and 
modern Ægyptians, iv. 386, 389; 
on the Nile in the time of vint- | 
age, 314; with muſic previous 
to the bathing in the Nile, 282; 
the ridicalous levity of ſome of 
the Egyptian proceſſions, 389; 
the parade of an Arabian prince's 
going in ſtate to his devotions, 
iii. 287; about the ſepulchre of 
our Lord, iv. 392; of che nup- 
tial kind, 484, note | 

Propertius, a paſſage from him il. | 
luſtrated, 35, ſpec; another 
cited, iv. 471 


Prophets, of idols, wont to live a 


collegiate life, iv. 434 

Proſtration, in prayer, iii. 343; 
not on the uncovered earth, 
342 : 

Provifions, three different cata- 
logues of them, iii. 138, 140; 
ſet on graves, 451, &c; by the 
Moſcovites of the laſt century, 

452; demanded with roughneſs, 
230 | 

Pucerons, againſt which Solomon 
prayed, iv. 152, note | 

Purſe, a part of the girdle, 43, 
ſpec, 


* 


R. 
Rabbits, in Judza, iv. 171 
Rain, in Judza, often very heavy, | 
iii. 26, 27, iv. 454; time of it's | 
firſt falling in autumn, ui. 1, 3, 
&c; found there in November, 


3; and the middle of winter, 
25, 26; in Galilee, 6; and in 
the deſert, 22, 23. iv. 355, 374; 
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inconvenient to travellers, iii. 
21; fall in the Red-Sea, iv. 35 5% 
Raiſins, dried ſometimes on the 
ground, iv. 120; at the ſame 
time that they make wine, ib. 
Raithu, on the Red-Sea, iv. 230 
Rebecca, the manner of her carry- 
ing her water-veſſel, iv. 481, 
482 ; her veiling herſelf, 483; 
preſented to Iſaac, 484 


Red, the colour of eaſtern idols, iv. 


93; ſome of their devotees 
eſmeared with that colour, 


394 

Red-Sea, places of importance on 
it, iv. 224 ; ſlowneſs and danger 
of it's navigation, 365; — 
many wild fowl, 338; abounds 
in fiſh, 361, &c; and in fine 
ſhells, 474 

Return, in ſafety, ſignified by 
hanging the mitre-ſhaped aloe 
over the door, iii. 448 

Rice, it's very frequent uſe, iv, 32, 
256, &c. 

Riding, on horſeback, when ap- 
pearing in ſtate, iii. 284, 310, 


311 

Roads, from Ægypt to Judæa, iv. 
320 

Rocks, ſitting under them, 61, 
ſpec; many in Judza, iv. 505 ;; 
uſed as altars, 1b; ſprings riſing 
in their hollows, 50g ; places of 
retreat for ſhepherds” and doves, 
iii. 55 ; uſefulneſs for anchoring 
in the Red-Sea, iv. 367 

Roe - buck and hart, what meant by 
thoſe words, iv. 331 

Roſes, confirmation of their bloſ- 
ſoming in Judza in April, iii. 
35; riſing to a conſiderable 
height, iv. 88 ; thoſe of Jericho, 
86, &c, 

Ruby, name of a female, iv. 43 

Ruins, fed among, iii. 103 ; inha- 
bited, 105 


S. Sabbaths, 


170 1 


it's authors often ſtrangely at a 
loſs how to tranſlate, 415, 418 
Sepulchres, frequently on eminen- 
ces, iii. 441 ; of different kinds, 
iv. 513 ; tokens by which to diſ- 


8. 

Sabbaths, Jewiſh, to be obſerved 
with ſeriouſneſs, iii. 347; how 
far our pattern, 349 

Sackcloth, how uſed in times of 
humiliation, iii. 342, &c. 

Sacrifices, Mohammedan, their fleſh 
frequently dried, aud kept long, 
iii. 157, 158 

Salt, taſting it an engagement to 
fidelity, iv. 461; eating that of 
the king, it's meaning, 458, 
&c. 

Saluting, ſtrangers by females, 
how, iii. 245 ; not ſaluting thoſe 
of a different religion, 269, 270; 
other reaſons for not doing it, 
272—27 

Samaritans, had dealings of ſome 
kind with the Jews, iii. 254, 
255 ; the time of the coming of 

the Samaritan woman to the well, 
256, &c. 

Samuel, his hewing Agag to pieces, 
We. 459 4 

Sandals, of goats-ſkin, iv. 426 

Saphir, what place meant, iv. 264, 
& c. 

Sarah, her age when ſought for 
by princes conſidered, iv. 489 
Saul, the burning his body, iii. 

417, 418 


Savoury meat, in uſe in the Eaſt, |. 


iii. 148, 149; extenſive ſenſe of 
the Hebrew word ſo tranſlated, 
Scabath, a Syrian month, account 
of it, iii. 30 
Scabbards, richly covered, iii. 


3 

1 full of fiſh, 
iv, 192 ; the Red, the ſame, 361; 
the two ſeas, what meant by 
them, 279 

Seats, with a footſtool, iii. 438 

Septuagint, the great freedom of 
that tranſlation, iii. 387; ſome 
advantages derivable from thence, 
ib; remarkable addition in it 40 
the Hebrew account, iv. 398; 


* 


tinguiſh the dead depoſited in 
them, 399; often viſited, and 
with expoſtulations, iii. 457 3 
ſometimes viſited by the men, 
458; have verdure and flowers 
growing about them, 443—445. 
446. iv. 16, 66, 67 ; or placed 
near them, or on them, 69; 
anointed, 111. 420, 421; whitened 
often, 449; particularly before 
great ſolemnities, 450; oil and 
wax candles preſented to thoſe 
of Mohammedan ſaints, 416 ; 
and rich utenſils, 430, 431; 
muſic at ſome of them every 
morning and evening, 4333 ex- 
hibited at others occaſionally, 
ib; ſometimes opened, iv. 58, 
&c. 

Seraglio, it's expenſiveneſs, one 
cauſe of eaſtern oppreſſion, iv. 
— | 

Serpents, in walls, iv. 84 

Seſamum, ſown in their fields, iv. 
100, &c. 

Shade, ſought for, 24, ſpec. 

Shadow of death, land of, it's 
meaning, iv. 346, &c. 

Shadrach, and his companion 
their dreſs, iii. 318—323 

Shaphan, it's probable meaning, 
iv. 167, &c. 

Shauls, an account of them, iv. 
484, &e. | 

Shaw, Dr, not always accurate, 
iii. 2. 

Sheaves, put in our tranſlation ſor 
parcels of grapes in panniers, iv. 
119, 120 

Sheep, of two kinds, iv. 164; the 
broad-tailed moſt common about 
Jeruſalem, 165 

Sheep-ſhearing, it's time, iii. 
avs feaſt then, 75 ; houſe of, 
ib. 


Nu 2 


Sheik. 
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$heik-bellet, it's ſignification, iii. 
309, note 
Shell, made uſe of for perfumes, 
Iv. 47 
Shepherds, ſheltering in caves, iii. 
5, 62; _— in the open 
Felde in October, 66; watch in 
the open air in the ſpring when 
very cold, 31; often occaſion 
deſtructive conflagrations, iv, 
148; hang their utenſils upon 
trees, iii. 201 ; frequently make 
uſe of ruined places, 103 ; often 
play on muſical inſtruments, iv. 


42 

Shiloh, a feſtival! there, iv. 123; 
it's time in general, ib; it's na- 

ture, ib. 

Shirts, of the Arabs, all of them 

blue, iii. 334 

Shotks, of corn, an improper tranſ- 
lation, iv. 180 

Shoes, not to be worn of any co- 
Jour, iii. 315; red, worn an- 

ciently by ſome great men of 
the Jews, 314; black, by the 
Romans, 64, ſpec; put off in 
mourning, iii. 385 

Shore, common to take repaſts 

there, iii. 205, 206 

Shut up and left, meaning of that 
expreſſion, iv. 212, &c. 

Shuttle, mot uſed by the women 

of Barbary now, nor perhaps 
elſewhere anciently, iv. 448 

Signals, on the approach of cara- 
vans from the deſert, iii. 206 

Sim, what inſects, iv. 152 

Simfers, the ſame wich caravan- 
ſerai, iii. 247 

Sinai, what trees grow there, iv. 

431; fired at the giving the law, 


; 


Singing, in funeral proceſſions, iii. 
405; when vines are pruned, 
w 514 

ion, a part- of Mount Hermon ſo 
called, iv. 91 
Sitting, che ancient Eaſtern form 
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of it, iii. 338; under their own 
vines and fig-trees, 203 

Skins, for fitting and lying on, iii, 
— z conſequently very valuable, 
ib. 


Slaves, wont to be marked, iv. 
433 ; ſometimes treated with ex- 
treme contempt, 245 

Sleeping, in the open air in camps, 
59, ſpec; wich the face covered, 
50, ib; by ſhepherds, iii. 66 

Smoke- holes, initead of chimnies, 
111. 97 

Snow, in Judza, ſometimes in large 
quantities, iii. 24 

Sodom, it's plain ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble one in Perſia, iv. 80, 81 

Songs, of the Arabs, iv. 259, 
&c. | 

Spears, carried before princes, 11. 
306, 307 ; ſtuck in the ground 
near them when encamped, 59, 
ſpec, 

Splinters, of wood, uſed as flam- 
beaux, iv. 429 

Spring, the time probably when 
David fled from Abſalom, iii. 
139, 141, 146; very cold in Tra- 
chonitis, 46, 47; it's allegori- 
cal deſcription by a Perſian, 
Iv. 14. 

Stables, grottoes uſed for them, 
iii. 107 

Stacks, of corn, an Hebrew word 
improperly ſo tranſlated, iv. 
149 

Stones, very large, uſed in ſacred 
buildings, iii. 94. 95; placed 
in deſerts for direction, 262, 
263 ; heaps of them uſed for 
ſeats, 217 ; heaps of them wor- 
— as idols, iv. 396 ; placed 
under ſacred trees, ib. 

Stork, in Judza, iv. 173; a bird 
of paſſage, 178; deſcribed as in 
the heavens not without cauſe, 
1380; the time of it's coming, 
179; ſaid to rooſt on trees, 174 ; 
building on ruinated pillars, ili. 


993 
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99; it's flight ſuppoſed to be 
ominous, 58, ſpec. , 

Strangers, how received, iii. 245 

Stretching out the hand towards 
an obje& of devotion, 111. 350, 
&c; to the holy houſe at Mec- 
ca, 351, 352; in acknowledg- 
ment of a prince newly elected, 
330, {pt 

Strigelias, a remark on him, iv. 
206 

Structures, containing water for 
the uſe of travellers, iii. 162 
deſcription of them, ib. 

Suetonius, note on a paſſage of his, 
57, ſpec. 

Suffocation, a remarkable inſtance 
of it, 1v. 132, 133 

Somyel, a wind that kills in the 
deſert, iv. 318; felt, it may be, 
by Iſrael in the wilderneſs, 317; 
ſomething like it in inhabited 
countries, 311 

Sundays, how obſerved by the mo- 
dern Greeks, iii. 347 

Surpriſe, how expreſſed, iv. 463 

Sus, a bird of theſe countries, 
what probably meant by that 
term, iv. 44 

Swallow, in Judza, iv. 186; it's 
chattering, ib, 


Swearing, with one hand lifted up, | 


iv. 475; with one hand under 
the thigh, 478 ; mode of ſwear- 
ing among the Arabs, 477 
Sword, of Goliath, repoſited in the 
tabernacle, iii. 355; how wrap- 


ped up, 350, 357 


T* 

Tabernacles, feaſt of, pouring out 
of water then, iii. 7; ſometimes 
rain before it, 6; why a ſacred 
one conſtructed in the wilder- 
neſs, iv. 323; it's covering, iii. 


* — 


314 
Tabor, buildings of maſſive ſtones 
on it's top, iii. 94 
Tails, of ſheep, a delicacy, iv. 
165 * 


Tamar, her veil conſidered, iv, 
48 

8 mourned over near 2 
door, iii. 378 

Tarrentes, remarkably troubleſome 
inſeQs, iv. 301 f 

Tartars, a royal tent of theirs des 
ſcribed, 18, ſpec ; their food, 
iii. 147; manner of ſpreadin 
themſelves in a time of war, iv. 
230, &c. 

Tegulz, the meaning of that word, 
31, ſpec. 

Tent, fitting at it's door, iii. 53 g 
mourning there, 377; quickly 
removed, iv. 453; that of g 
Tartar deſcribed, 18, ſpec, 

Tenth man, in armies, his ems 
ployment, iv. 234 | 

Thermuthis, her bathing in the 
Nile, iv. 280; previous walks 
ing on it's banks, 286 

Thigh, the hand put under it in 
ſwearing, iv. 474, &c. 

Thorns, extenſive meaning of the 
word ſo tranſlated, iv, 150, 
198 

Threſhing, it's different forms, iv, 
102, 103 

Threſhold, the place where people 
pay honours to the great, iii. 
352; and to their ſaints, ib 

Thrones, or high ſeats, have heres 
tofore been uſed in the Eaſt, iii, 
338; ſometimes by provincial 
governors, 305; alſo by lewd 
women, 340 

Thus, an examination of the mean. 
ing of a Greek particle ſo tranſ- 
lated in St. John's goſpel, iii, 
251 

'Þ ibaltes, a paſſage from him re. 
lating to the ſacred Syrian doves, 
iii. 57 ; another relating to the 
ancient cheeſe-vats, 32, ſpec, 

Tigris, large fiſh there, iv. 195 

Time, of the year, marked out by 
the appearing or diſappearing of 
birds, and the flowering of plants, 
iv. 179, 180, &c, | 

| Tombs, 
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Tombs, built over their ſaints, iii. 
424 ; preſent manner of garniſh- 
ing them, 428; anointed with 
perfumed oil, 421 ; decked with 

- leaves and flowers, 447 

Torches, ſplinters uſed inſtead of 
them, iv. 429 

Trachonitis, found to be very cold 
in the ſpring, iii. 46, 47 

Travelling, the expences of peo- 

le in authority how defrayed, 

58. 231, &g- 
reading, grapes,olives, and cream 

- - for butter, iii. 171 

Trees, fitting under them, iii. 196; 

planted about houſes, 109; ſome 
of the greateſt favourites among 
them enumerated, iv. 88, &c. 

Triumph, manner of carrying an 

Eaſtern prince in triumph, iv. 


252 

Tulips, feaſt of, 51, ſpec ; bloſ- 

ſom in Perſia early in the ſpring, 
Iv. 1 ; 

Tumuli, ſepulchral, or barrows, in 
the. land of U, iii. 443 

Turbants, often very heavy, iii. 

387; deſcribed, 386, note 

Turtie-doves, in Judza, iv. 183; 

- migratory birds, 186; but not 
all, the more tame ones not 
changing their abode, 187, 188; 
treated with great tenderneſs in 
Turkey, 190; eaten, 187 ; de- 
licious, ib ; a farther confirma- 
tion of their cooing being heard 
at the ſame time with the fing- 
ing of the nightingale, 187, 
188 

Tygers, in Judza, iv. 172 
yre, why it's prince was deno- 

minated a cherub, iii. 337, note; 
the weather in that neighbour- 
hood, 33 


V and UV. 
Vallies, Arabs wont to ſecrete them- 
ſelves in them, iii. 78 


Vaſe, for ſprinkling, iv. 15 
| 4 


Vate, for cheeſe, 33, ſpec. 

Veal, reckoned a delicacy, iii. 
221 

Veil, of door-ways, their ſuperior 
richneſs, iv. 444; that of a bride, 
red, 483, 484 

Venomous animals, in walls, iii. 

91, 92 

Veſſels, for perfumes, ſometimes 
large, iv. 473; ſometimes of 
alabaſter, 472 ; how broken, ib ; 
ſometimes were ſhells, 474 ; veſ- 
ſels for ſprinkling liquid per- 
fumes, 15, 474; veſlels to be 
clean in which- preſents were 
ſent to the houſe of God, 3683 
often new, ib. 

Veſtments, of John Baptiſt, iv. 487; 
upper, laid aſide in times of ſo- 
lemn humiliation, 403; dreſs of 
the Mohammedans then, ib. 

Villages, covered by trees, iii. 
110—111 

Vane, it's leaves eaten by camels 
and goats, iv. 129, and 39, ſpec; 
it's dropping it's leaves, 130; 
whether it caſts off it's half- 
grown grapes, 113 ; the ſup- 
poſed cauſe of this, ib ; trailing 
on the ground in Judza, 513; 
ſinging of the people that prune 
it, 514; it's wood makes ex- 
cellent fuel, iii. 112, note 

Vinegar, mingled with oil into 
which bread is dipped, iii. 160 

Vintage, time of, iii. 20; ſinging 
and ſhouting then, iv. 514 3 
finiſhes in Greece with dances, 
Kc. 121 

Violets, uſed in the Jewiſh illu- 
minations, 45, ſpec. 

Virgins, of Shiloh, their dancing, 
iv. 122 

Umbrella, uſed in the Eaſt, iii. 
280 ; nearly appropriated to 
royalty, 281; anciently uſed in 
Perha, 282 

Unctions, funeral, much more oint- 
ment uſed on thaſe occaſions 


than in entertainments, iv. 474 


| Voice, 
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Voice, of the bridegroom and of 
the bride, iii. 295 

Voltaire, an objection of his con- 
cerning Sarah conſidered, iv. 
488; another relating to Di- 
nah, 497 

Uz, land of, not in Perſia, iv. 81, 
&c ; ſepulchral tumuli there, 
iii. 443 

W. 

Walls, of looſe ſtones, iv. 84; 
harbouring venomous animals, 
iii. 91, 92; of cities, built at 
the top of different materials 
from thoſe at the bottom, 93 

Ward, Dr, a ſentiment of his ex- 
amined, iii. 135, note 

Waſhing, linen, in rivers and foun- 
tains, iv. 437; mentioned by 
Homer, 439; the dead, with 
odoriferous waters, 13, ſpec. 

Water, ſolemnly poured out before 
God, ni. 7 ; frequently given to 
travellers, 161; but it ſhould 
ſeem ſold by the Samaritans to 
Jewiſh paſſengers, 254, 255; 
perhaps not frequently drawn at 
noon even in winter, 256, 257; 
ſome in the deſerts brackiſh, iv. 
344 ; others unwholeſome, ib ; 

realy, what meant by it, 40, 
—＋ ſlaying people near wa- 
ter, iii. 77 

Water-veſſel, it's form, iv. 479 

Watering, camels, in the deſert, 
done | a ſkin ſpread on the 
ground, iv. 343 

Wax, uſed for ſtopping wine-veſ- 
ſels, iv. 469; and thoſe that 
held perfumes, 470, 471 | 

Weather, when wet firſt comes in 
Judza, iu. 1, 3; when froſty, 
6; which is ſometimes ſevere, 
24—26 

Weaving, referred to by Heze- 
kiah, iv. 446 

Wells, ſomerimes ſtopped, iv, 247, 
&c ; reaſon for it in the time of 
the patriarchs, 248, 249 
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| Wheat, whether ever made a pre- 

- ſent of, iii. 237. 

Whitening, ſepulchres, at fixed 
times, iii. 449, &c, 

Wicker-work, white, uſed in fiſh- 
ing, a part of Agyptian mag- 
nificence, iv. 450 

Wild-beaſts, numerous in Judæa, 
iv. 172 

Wilderneſs, Arabian, ſhrubs in it, 
iv. 324, &c; Egyptian, many 
in that, 325; but very few 
ſprings, 328, 341, &c; beaſts 
for food there, 329 

Wind, ſtrong in Judza, iti. 26 ; 
it's direction in the time of rain, 
16; deſtroying, iv. 311, 318; 
that which injures the olive- 
trees ſuppoſed to be different 
from that which injures the vine, 
in Greece, 115 ; neither of them, 
it ſhould ſeem, the eaſt wind, ib. 

Windows, of two ſorts, iii. 96; 
filled up with ſhell-work, 3a, 
ſpec. 

Wine, it's colour in Judza, iv; 
131; of Lebanon, 134; wine 
made now in theſe countries 
with difficulty, 5143 ; tranſport- 
ed in veſſels of ſkin that are 

itched, 469; put ſometimes 
into gourd-thells, 419 ; veſſels 
ſometimes ſtopped with wax, 
469; drank in a morning, iii. 
127; in temples, iv. 482; of 
the condemned or mulcted, what 
it means, ib. 

Wine- preſſes, ſometimes in towns, 
iv. 118 

Winter, additional proofs of it's 
ſeverity in Judza, iii. 24—26 ; 
when it ends, 30; old age com- 
pared to it, iv. 203 it's deſerip- 
tion, 21 

Wives, purchaſed, iv. goo 

Women, their readineſs to give 
water to travellers, iii. 254, 
note; manner of expreſſing joy, 
277, &c ; a number of them 
employed to invite to a ban- 

quet, 


| 
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quet, 193 ; this done very pub- | +; VB 
hcly, ib; in a particular tone, 
ib; waſh foul linen in rivers, 
and at fountains, iv. 437; early 
marriageableneſs, 417 ; ſome- 
times marry princes when not 
very young, 492 ; that are 
mourners by profeſſion, iii. 391 
Wool, Caſhmirian, very fine, iv. 


| Year, Sultahic, it's beginning, iii. 
11. iv. 179; new, among the 
Perſian fire-worſhippers, how 
obſerved, iii. 11 

Yellow, people beſmeared with 
that, as well as with red, in 
commemoration of a bloody vic- 
tory, iv. 394; buſkins of that 


486 
| Wounds, made by idolaters in their colour, 63, ſpec. 


hands, iv. 433 ; by others, ib. 


| Wrappers, for books very rich, 7 
| iii, 356 ; inſcriptions on them, x 
iv. 8 Zaanan, what country, iv. 267 
Writings, buried in the earth, iv. | Zedekiah, carricd in triumph, iv, 
23 bow preſerved, 3 253 
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P. 113, 1. 12, for Pauſanizs read Pauſanias. 

P. 185, I. 23, for Sibiran r. Sibirian. 

P. 189, 1. pen. for Ionius r. Ionicus. 

P. 197, I. 13, for Le put le. 

P. 270, note, I. 15, for michehem r. michchem, 

P. 324, I. 25, for is r. are. 

P. 441, note, I. 7, for 216 r. 218, 

P. 458, I. 7, for uss r. us. 

P. 473, I. 8, remove the points from underſtand and 13. 
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